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Preface 


Those among the membership who feel that SPSSI and social 
Psychologists have yet to meet the post-war challenge may find stim- 
ulating food for thought in this issue on social change. Not that the 
issue represents a wrapped-up package of theoretical or practical 
answers—far from it; indeed the contributors have themselves been 
‘Most aware of the very partial nature of their approach to this most 
awesome problem. 

However in spite of social scientists’ relative neglect, the subject 
is ubiquitous. There is scarcely a day when we do not read or our- 
Selves use the global phrase “social change” to indicate vast, complex, 
and dynamic Processes which, glacierlike, are inexorably touching all 
areas of modern life. Planned programs of change are being instituted 
in Our own country and all over the world on an unprecedented basis. 
Psychological and social processes are often overlooked or simply not 
understood. Is this not an area where social psychologists, serving as 
theoretical broker and middleman, can profitably fit together the 
concepts of psychology, anthropology, and sociology—not to mention 
a few of history, economics, and political science—to offer a theoretical 
model for analyzing and possibly even intervening at strategic points 
in change? Can we not relate the progress of a technical innovation 
or economic alteration to attitudes, hierarchical values, institutions, 
reference groups, functional resistance, character structure, and all the 
other conceptual tools of our craft? 

., There is a need for larger-scale theory, for the vigor of fresh new 
ideas. The authors of these articles were sometimes surprised to find 
themselves engaged in the area of social change; their real interests 
Were often elsewhere. (The reader however may find it useful and 
jnstructive to try to imagine how each of the research studies would 
be Conceptualized differently if a study of social change were the 
goal.) The results and the ideas are interesting—perhaps they will 
even stimulate others, not to the grandiose attempts of the past, but 
to the disciplined creativity of “tight packets of theoretical thoughts” 
which give meaning to mere complexity. 
Martua S. Warre 


Note: To say that the appearance of a redesign of the format and of cover of 
1e Journal is merely coincidence in time with the topic of this issue, would be 
disbelieved and more importantly, would deny that some changes are planned 
and intentional. Martha White has provided the leadership for this change. 
ROBERT CHN 
General Editor 


Bleak Prospects 
Joseph Adelson 


It is a commonplace that we live in a period of rapid and radical 
social changes. These changes appear everywhere—in our forms 0 
social organization, in the conditions of work, in our styles of family 
life. Most of us would agree that at the very least these changes wil 
change us in altering our beliefs, values, perspectives. Some of us 
would argue that ultimately they will go deeper than that, to the core 
of being, in that they will modify the ways in which personalities arè 
formed and function. The theme of this issue—the psychological con- 
sequences of social change—is a matter of great moment and wide- 
spread interest. 

This being so, one might reasonably expect to find many psy- 
chologists absorbed in the topic. One might hope to find our journals 
spilling over with research reports, discussion, argument. The plain 
fact is that the very opposite is the case: almost no work is being done, 
not by psychologists, and so far as persistent inquiry can establish, very 
little work is being actively planned. In introducing some of these 
papers at a SPSSI symposium a few years back, I made note of the 

small amount of research in progress, but then took the line that it 
was only a matter of time before psychologists turned their talents to 
these problems. I remarked that we had already had a number ©: 
pioneering efforts; that these early attempts were the impressionistic, 
intuitive vanguard; that the inevitable next phase of work would see 
the replacement of speculation by evidence; etc., etc. 

I must confess that I now feel my comments to have been drearily 


complacent. For one thing, they assumed a sequence, from specula- 


tion to evidence, which simplifies and thus falsifies the complex, a 
Jectical, tortuous and even mysterious sequences of investigation and 
discovery in the sciences. For another, they rather smugly assume 

an Iron Law of Scientific Progress, wherein science implacably wrest§ 
truth from darkness; while this may be true, it is true only in the very 
long run; in the short run in which we live and do our work, the nar" 
rative of scientific advance is, like any other human enterprise, filled 
with missed opportunities, shortness of vision, bungled chances. For 
still another, they perpetuated a spurious distinction, between spec” 
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lation and evidence, which has, as I shall suggest later, done grievous 
harm in inhibiting certain styles of psychological inquiry. Finally, my 
remarks were, as matters have developed, simply wrong; the “inevi- 
co next phase” has not emerged, nor are there strong signs that it 
will. 

Why has this been so? Why has a topic of such clear relevance 
failed to capture the research attention of personality and social psy- 
chologists? It may be worthwhile here to forego the customary intro- 
ductions of the articles and instead use the editor's space to try out 
Some answers to these questions, 

If you put the questions to psychologists, you will likely find that 
the answers most readily given are two: that the data cannot be easily 
obtained, and that the methodological problems are too many and too 
difficult. Both answers have an obvious validity, yet one suspects that 

ey are perhaps too readily given, that matters are not quite so cut- 
and-dried, Indeed, we may have here a self-fulfilling prophecy in 
which, believing that appropriate data are not available, we make no 
efforts to find them, We must remember that we have certain hidden 
advantages working for us. During the past quarter-century there 
ave not been too many changes in personality testing. The Rorschach, 
TAT, Allport-Vernon and scores of other instruments have been in 
Widespread use for twenty or more years. Also there has not been too 
Profound a chan ge in the personality and social-psychological variables 
We deem important, Urie Bronfenbrenner could do his overtime sur- 
vey of child-training studies because early studies of socialization— 
ating back to the 1930’s—used many of the same variables that more 
Tecent ones did, Without question there is far more useful data lying 
about, perhaps moldering in files, than we are now exploiting for 
ver-time comparisons; and one cannot shake the impression that given 
enough perspicacity we could make some beginnings in this area. 
hen we examine the small number of studies of this sort which have 
en done, it seems clear that in most cases the investigator did not 
ave his materials thrust upon him; rather he was able to hunt them 
“P—sometimes without undue difficulty—once he had found the idea 
OF the study. For that matter, given ideas and ingenuity, one can make 
do without interview and test data; one thinks here of the daring and 
MVventiveness of David McClelland’s recent work on changes over 
ime in achievement imagery, in the course of which he uses such un- 
ikely documents as children’s primers and Grecian vases, 
| As to methodology, here again we have genuine problems, but 
they are by no means insuperable. If they seem insuperable, it is only 
Ccause of a collective sin of pride, wherein we insist, prematurely, 
on Standards of high elegance in design, and disregard the primitive 
status of our knowledge. If we are to get programs of research going 
1 this field, we will have to recognize that the empirical problems are 
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largely unexplored and extremely complex; we will have to give up 
any hope of achieving, for the moment, rococo refinements in researc 
design, and institute a rule of reason in which we demand only that 
degree of control and precision that the data available will allow. 

It is fair to say, then, that the hardships of data collection and 
research design, though real enough, do not tell us the whole story; 
that we must look for other and deeper reasons for the general diffi- 
dence about pursuing work on the psychological effects of social 
change. Undoubtedly, study in this area has been inhibited by te 
same pressures which of late have reduced the vigor of the socia 
sciences as a whole. A great many writers have commented on E 
post-war tendency of the social sciences to retreat from the study © 
complex and controversial social issues into a kind of privatism, 50 
that we prefer to deal with more tractable, modest, non-tendentious 
problems. The reasons suggested are many and various: the com- 
bination of cold war, affluence, and the exhaustion ‘of ideology which 
made the 1950’s so intellectually feeble in general; the establishment 
of social scientists as research functionaries in various sectors of The 
Establishment; the often constricting consequences which follow from 
government and foundation Sponsorship of research; and so on. These 
and similar circumstances have acted against novelty, vitality and 
boldness in research and theory. Some of them are transitory an 
hopefully will recede in time; others are with us to stay. Foundation 
financing of research, for example. One hesitates to heap any more 
abuse on the foundations, since they have already had more than their 
share, and since they are sitting ducks for it in any case, Still, there 35 
no getting away from it: given the committee process through which 
foundation money is distributed, the tendency is to opt for tight de- 
signs and fashionable problems. The study of the relations between 
social character and social Processes over time is currently and wÍ 
be for some time to come too chancy, too problematic, too loose a top!” 
to attract support easily, 

To these extrinsic pressures, which act 


versy and risk, we must add the intr 
disciplines, which 


wes Rec 5 
personal expertise into territories beyond GEF 
easy competence. The psychologist discovers he must have at ban 


istory, and social structure, and probably mu 
else; and the same is true of 
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sciences, especially so since the end of the war, but it is less and less 
able to resist the counter-impulses towards specialization. 

Finally, we must keep in mind that good work in this area de- 
mands not only a grasp of psychological and sociological processes in 
all their dense and tangled interaction; it also demands a sense of the 
historical; not merely a substantive knowledge of history, but also the 
capacity to deal with human and social phenomena as they happen in 

ime. It is in the use of the historical mode that psychologists, espe- 
Cially, are deficient. It is just not in our tradition of thought, as it is, 
Say, in the tradition of sociology, where we find such a magnificent 
example as Max Weber. But there is more to it than that, William 
Willcox’s paper in this issue is a sobering reminder of the degree of 
ambiguity, complexity, and sheer uncertainty the historian must learn 


mere speculation.” Frederick Wyatt's paper is devoted to this matter. 
He shows how the shortsighted commitment to nomothetic modes of 
inquiry—exclusively—has crippled our ability to treat a broad range 
of problems which are clearly within the purview of our science. 
Questions which we might answer go unanswered; what is worse, they 
80 unasked, 

Perhaps one should end these comments on a note of exhortation. 
But there is probably not too much to be gained by nagging at psy- 


the study of social change. After all, psychology is a Babel of unsolved 

Problems, each of them crying out, “Study me! Solve me!” One more 

Voice is lost in the uproar. Perhaps the best we can hope for is 
at the intrinsic fascination of the topic will eventually overcome the 

habits of mind and temper, currently so dominant, which keep us from 
e work. 


The Changing American Child — 
A Speculative Analysis’ 


Urie Bronfenbrenner 


A Question of Moment 


It is now a matter of scientific record that patterns of child rear- 
ing in the United States have changed appreciably over the past 
twenty-five years (Bronfenbrenner, 1958). Middle class parents espe 
cially have moved away from the more rigid and strict styles of care 
and discipline advocated in the early Twenties and Thirties toward 
modes of response involving greater tolerance of the child’s impulses 
and desires, freer expression of affection, and increased reliance on 
“psychological” methods of discipline, such as reasoning and appeals 
to guilt, as distinguished from more direct techniques like physical 
punishment. At the same time, the gap between the social classes 19 
their goals and methods of child rearing appears to be narrowing, with 
working class parents beginning to adopt both the values and tech 
niques of the middle class. Finally, there is dramatic correspondence 
between these observed shifts in parental values and behavior @” 
the changing character of the attitudes and practices advocate! 7 
successive editions of such widely read manuals as the Children’ 
Bureau bulletin on Infant Care and Spock’s Baby and Child cor 
Such correspondence should not be taken to mean that the expert p ë 
now become the principal instigator and instrument of social a" 
since the ideas of scientists and professional workers themselves Hf 
flect in part the operation of deep-rooted cultural processes. Ne 0° 
theless, the fact remains that changes in values and practices adv 8 
cated by prestigeful professional figures can be substantially acg? 
erated by rapid and widespread dissemination through the press, me 
media of communication, and public discussion. 


1 This paper draws heavily on results from a program of research being sa 
ducted by the author in collaboration with Edward C. Devereux and Georg js 
Suci. The contribution of these colleagues to facts and ideas presented in a 
paper is gratefully acknowledged. The research program is supported in Poof 
wih grants from the National Science Foundation and the National Institute’ 
Health. 
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Given these facts, it becomes especially important to gauge the 
effect of the changes that are advocated and adopted. Nowhere is this 
issue more significant, both scientifically and socially, than in the 
sphere of familial values and behavior. It is certainly no trivial matter 
to ask whether the changes that have occurred in the attitudes and 
actions of parents over the past twenty-five years have been such as 
to affect the personality development of their children, so that the 
boys and girls of today are somewhat different in character structure 
from those of a decade or more ago. Or, to put the question more suc- 
cinetly: has the changing American parent produced a changing 
American child? 


A Strategy of Inference 


Do we have any basis for answering this intriguing question? To 
egin with, do we have any evidence of changes in the behavior of 
children in successive decades analogous to those we have already 
been able to find for parents? If so, we could take an important first 
Step toward a solution of the problem. Unfortunately, in contrast to 
his gratifying experience in seeking and finding appropriate data on 
Parents, the present writer has, to date, been unable to locate enough 
justances in which comparable methods of behavioral assessment have 
cen employed with different groups of children of similar ages over 
an extended period of time. Although the absence of such material 
Precludes any direct and unequivocal approach to the question at 
hand, it is nevertheless possible, through a series of inferences from 
facts already known, to arrive at some estimate of what the answer 
might be, Specifically, although as yet we have no comparable data 
on the relation between parental and child behavior for different 
families at successive points in time, we do have facts on the influence. 
of parental treatment on child behavior at a given point in time; that 
iS, we know that certain variations in parental behavior tend to be 
accompanied by systematic differences in the personality character- 
istics of children. If we are willing to assume that these same rela- 
tionships obtained not only at a given moment but across different 
Points in time, we are in a position to infer the possible effects on 
children of changing patterns of child rearing over the years. It is 
this strategy that we propose to follow. 


The Changing American Parent 


_ We have already noted the major changes in parental behavior 
Scerned in a recent analysis of data reported over a twenty-five year 
Period. These secular trends may be summarized as follows: 


l. Greater permissiveness toward the child’s spontaneous desires 
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. Freer expression of affection 

3. Increased reliance on indirect “psychological” techniques of 
discipline (such as reasoning or appeals to guilt) vs. direct 
methods (like physical punishment, scolding, or threats) 

4. In consequence of the above shifts in the direction of what 

are predominantly middle class values and techniques, 4 we 

rowing of the gap between social classes in their patterns © 

child rearing. 


Since the above analysis was published, a new study has docu- 
mented an additional trend. Bronson, Katten, and Livson (1959) have 
compared patterns of paternal and maternal authority and affection in 
two generations of families from the California Guidance Study. Un- 
fortunately, the time span surveyed overlaps only partially with the 
twenty-five year period covered in our own analysis, the first Cali- 
fornia generation having been raised in the early 1900’s and the seco? 
in the late ’20’s and early ’30’s. Accordingly, if we are to consider the 
California results along with the others cited above, we must make the 
somewhat risky assumption that a trend discerned in the first three 
decades of the century has continued in the same direction through 
the early 1950's. With this important qualification, an examination o! 
the data cited by Bronson et al. (1959) points to still another, secular 
trend—a shift over the years in the pattern of parental role differe?” 
tiation within the family. Specifically: 


5. In succeeding generations the relative position of the father 
vis-à-vis the mother is shifting with the former becoming ie 
creasingly more affectionate and less authoritarian, aP® -f 
latter becoming relatively more important as the agent 
discipline, especially for boys. 


“Psychological” Techniques of Discipline 
and. Their Effects 


he 
In pursuing our analytic strategy, we next seek evidence of ae 
effects on the behavior of children of variations in parental tre? tthe 
of the type noted in our inventory. We may begin by noting he Je% 
variables involved in the first three secular trends constitute & come it 
that has received considerable attention in recent research in Pa jga 
child relationships. Within the last three years, two sets of inves ef- 
tors, working independently, have called attention to the greate" out 
cacy of “love-oriented” or “psychological” techniques in bringing “ger 
desired behavior in the child (Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, 1951; eb | 
and Swanson, 1958; 1960). The present writer, noting that suc?’ low” | 
ods are especially favored by middle class parents, offered the fo 
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ing analysis of the nature of these techniques and the reasons for their 
effectiveness. 

Such parents are, in the first place, more likely to overlook 
offenses, and when they do punish, they are less likely to ridicule or 
inflict physical pain. Instead, they reason with the youngster, isolate 
him, appeal to guilt, show disappointment—in short, convey in a 
variety of ways, on the one hand, the kind of behavior that is expected 
of the child; on the other, the realization that transgression means the 
interruption of a mutually valued relationship. . . . 

These findings [of greater efficacy] mean that middle class par- 
ents, though in one sense more lenient in their discipline techniques, 
are using methods that are actually more compelling. Moreover, the 
compelling power of these practices is probably enhanced by the 
more permissive treatment accorded to middle class children in the 
early years of life. The successful use of withdrawal of love as a 
discipline technique implies the prior existence of a gratifying relation- 
ship; the more love present in the first instance, the greater the threat 
implied in its withdrawal (Bronfenbrenner, 1958). 

It is now a well established fact that children from middle class 
families tend to excel those from lower class in many characteristics 
ordinarily regarded as desirable, such as self-control, achievement, 
responsibility, leadership, popularity, and adjustment in general.* If, 
as seems plausible, such differences in behavior are attributable at 
least in part to class-linked variations in parental treatment, the strat- 
egy of inference we have adopted would appear on first blush to lead. 
to a rather optimistic conclusion. Since, over the years, increasing 
numbers of parents have been adopting the more effective socializa~ 
tion techniques typically employed by the middle class, does it not 
follow that successive generations of children should show gains in 
the development of effective behavior and desirable personality char- 
acteristics? 

Unfortunately, this welcome conclusion, however logical, is pre- 
mature, for it fails to take into account all of the available facts. 


Sex, Socialization, and Social Class 


To begin with, the parental behaviors we have been discussing 
are differentially distributed not only by socio-economic status but also 
by sex. As we have pointed out elsewhere (Bronfenbrenner, 1961), 
girls are exposed to more affection and less punishment than boys, but 
at the same time are more likely to be subjected to “love-oriented” 
discipline of the type which encourages the development of internal- 
= 


2 For a summary of findings on social class differences in children’s behavior 
and personality characteristics, see Mussen, P. H., and Conger, J. J., Child De- 
velopment an Personality. New York: Harper, 1956. 
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ized controls. And, consistent with our line of reasoning, girls are 


found repeatedly to be “more obedient, cooperative, and in general - 


better socialized than boys at comparable age levels.” But this is not 
the whole story. 


. . . At the same time, the research results indicate that girls tend 
to be more anxious, timid, dependent, and sensitive to rejection. If 
these differences are a function of differential treatment by parents, 
then it would seem that the more “efficient” methods of child rearing 


employed with girls involve some risk of what might be called “over- 
socialization” (Bronfenbrenner, 1961). 


One could argue, of course, that the contrasting behaviors of boys 
and girls have less to do with differential parental treatment than with 
genetically-based maturational influences, Nevertheless, two inde- 
pendent lines of evidence suggest that socialization techniques do 
contribute to individual differences, within the same sex, precisely in 
the types of personality characteristics noted above. In the first place, 
variations in child behavior and parental treatment strikingly similar 
to those we have cited for the two sexes are reported in a recent com- 
prehensive study of differences between first and later born children 
(Schachter, 1959). Like girls, first children receive more attention, are 
more likely to be exposed to “psychological” discipline, and end up 
more anxious and dependent, whereas later children, like boys, are 
more aggressive and self-confident, 


A second line of evidence comes from our own current research. 
We have been concerned with the role of parents in the development 
of such “constructive” personality characteristics as responsibility and 
leadership among adolescent boys and girls. Our findings reveal not 
only the usual differences in adolescents’ and parents’ behaviors asso- 
ciated with the sex of the child, but also a striking contrast in the 
relationship between parental and child behaviors for the two sexes- 
To start on firm and familiar ground, girls are rated by their teachers 
as more responsible than boys, whereas the latter obtain higher scores 
on leadership. Expected differences similarly appear in the realm © 
parental behavior: girls receive more aff 
ionship; boys are subjected to more physi 
ment demands. Quite unanticipated, howeve 


but that the process © 
for the two sexes. Girls 
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Support. Or, to put it in more colloquial terms: boys suffered more 
often from too little taming, girls from too much. 

In an attempt to account for this contrasting pattern of relation- 
ships, we proposed the notion of differential optimal levels of affection 
and authority for the two sexes. 

The qualities of independence, initiative, and self-sufficiency, 
which are especially valued for boys in our culture, apparently require 
for their development a somewhat different balance of authority and 
affection than is found in the “love-oriented” strategy characteristically 
applied with girls. While an affectional context is important for the 
Socialization of boys, it must evidently be accompanied by and be 
compatible with a strong component of parental discipline. Otherwise, 
the boy finds himself in the same situation as the girl, who, having re- 
ceived greater affection, is more sensitive to its withdrawal, with the 
result that a little discipline goes a long way and strong authority is 
Constricting rather than consiructive (Bronfenbrenner, 1960). 

What is more, available data suggest that this very process may 
already be operating for boys from upper middle class homes. To 
begin ‘with, differential treatment of the sexes is at a minimum for 
these families. Contrasting parental attitudes and behaviors toward 

oys and girls are pronounced only at lower class levels, and decrease 
as one moves up the socio-economic scale (Kohn, 1959; Bronfen- 
brenner, 1960). Thus our own results show that it is primarily at 
ower middle class levels that boys get more punishment than girls, 
and the latter receive greater warmth and attention. With an increase 
in the family’s social position, direct discipline drops off, especially for 
oys, and indulgence and protectiveness decrease for girls. As a result, 
patterns of parental treatment for the two sexes begin to converge. 
In like manner, we find that the differential effects of parental be- 
havior on the two sexes are marked only in the lower middle class. 
It is here that girls especially risk being over-protected and boys not 
receiving sufficient discipline and support. In upper middle class the 
Picture changes, Girls are not as readily debilitated by parental affec- 
tion and power; nor is parental discipline as effective in fostering the 
development of responsibility and leadership in boys. x 
_ All these trends point to the conclusion that the “risks” expe- 
enced by each sex during the process of socialization tend to be 
Somewhat different at different social class levels. Thus the danger 
ot Overprotection for girls is especially great in lower class families, 
ut lower in upper middle class because of the decreased likelihood 
Rt Overprotection. Analogously, boys are in greater danger of suffering 
rom inadequate discipline and support in lower middle than in upper 
middle class. But the upper middle class boy, unlike the girl, ex- 
Changes one hazard for another. Since at this upper level the more 
Potent “psychological” techniques of discipline are likely to be em- 
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the risk of 
ith both sexes, the boy presumably now too runs 
e g aa bern of losing some of his capacity for independent 


[rends in Personality Development: 
\ First Approximation 


arts of a quarter century ago in being somewhat more conforming 

nterprising and self-sufficient, and, in general, pos- 
e virtues and liabilities commonly associated with 
minine character structure.4 


» Our strategy of inference has led us to a first 
ajor conclusion, a ey 


e 5% level of confide 
4 Strikingly similar conclusi 


ons were reached almost fift s ago in a 
ovocative essay by Arnold Green (“The Mi een years ag 


iddle Class Male Child and Neurosis,” 
nerican Socio ogical Review, 1946, 11, 31-41), With litt] 


oc t e to go on beyon 
attered clinical observations and impressions, Green was able S detect many 
the same trends which we have begun to discern in more recent systematic 
ipirical data, 
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of successive generations of parents to become progressively more 
permissive, to express affection more freely, to utilize “psychological” 
techniques of discipline, and, by moving in these directions to narrow 
the gap between the social classes in their patterns of child rearing. 


Family Structure and Personality Development 


But one other secular trend remains to be considered: what of 
the changing pattern of parental role differentiation during the first 
three decades of the century? If our extrapolation is correct, the bal- 
ance of power within the family has continued to shift with fathers 
yielding parental authority to mothers and taking on some of the 
nurturant and affectional functions traditionally associated with the 
maternal role. Again we have no direct evidence of the effects of 
such secular changes on successive generations of children, and must 
look for leads to analogous data on contemporaneous relationships. 

We may begin by considering the contribution of each parent to 
the socialization processes we have examined thus far. Our data in; 
dicate that it is primarily mothers who tend to employ “love-oriented 
techniques of discipline and fathers who rely on more direct methods 
like physical punishment. The above statement must be qualified, 
however, by reference to the sex of the child, for it is only in relation 
to boys that fathers use direct punishment more than mothers. More 
generally, . . . the results reveal a tendency for each parent to be 
somewhat more active, firm, and demanding with a child of the same 
sex, more lenient and indulgent with a child of the opposite sex . - - - 
The reversal is most complete with respect to discipline, with fathers 
being stricter with boys, mothers with girls. In the spheres of affec- 
tion and protectiveness, there is no actual shift in preference, but the 
tendency to be especially warm and solicitous with girls is much more 
pronounced among fathers than among mothers. In fact, generally 
speaking, it is the father who is more likely to treat children of the 
two sexes differently (Bronfenbrenner, 1960). ; 

Consistent with this pattern of results, it is primarily the behavior 
of fathers that accounts for the differential effects of parental be- 
havior on the two sexes and for the individual differences within each 
sex. In other words, it is paternal authority and affection that tend 
especially to be salutary for sons but detrimental for daughters. But 
as might be anticipated from what we already know, these trends are 
pronounced only in the lower middle class; with a rise in the family’s 
social status, both parents tend to have similar effects on their chil- 
dren, both within and across sexes. Such a trend is entirely to be 
expected since parental role differentiation tends to decrease markedly 
as one ascends the socio-economic ladder. It is almost exclusively in 
lower middle class homes that fathers are more strict with boys and 
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mothers with girls. To the extent that direct discipline is ee a 
upper middle class families, it tends to be exercised by both parens 
equally. Here again we see a parallelism between shifts in prar > 
behavior across time and social class in the direction of forms (in hi 
instance of family structure) favored by the upper middle class gr 

What kinds of children, then, can we expect to develop in families 
in which the father plays a predominantly affectionate role, and 3 
relatively low level of discipline is exercised equally by both paman 
A tentative answer to this question is supplied by a preliminary anal- 
ysis of our data in which the relation between parental role structure 


and adolescent behavior was examined with controls for the family’s 
social class position. The results of this 


follows: . . . Both responsibility and lea 


ependable when the mother 
- - In short, boys thrive in a patriarchal 
-.. The most dependent and least de- 


, our data suggest that the democratic family, 
held up and aspired to as a model 


In the wake of so sweeping a conclusion, 
attention to the tentative, if not tenuous character of our findings. The 


results were based on a single study employing crude questionnaire 
methods and rating scales. Also 


somewhat “attenuated” 


er parent were comparatively rare. Had they 
e Suspect the data would have shown that such 


S of effects of paternal 
: 5 > 1946; Lynn and Sawrey, 
1959; Tiller, 1958). The absence of the fat 


her apparent] not only af- 
fects the behavior of the child directly but also ina the mother 


e 
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in the direction of greater over-protectiveness. The effect of both these 
tendencies is especially critical for male children; boys from father- 
absent homes tend to be markedly more submissive and dependent. 
Studies dealing explicitly with the influence of parental role structure 
in intact families are few and far between. Papanek (1957), in an un- 
published doctoral dissertation, reports greater sex-role differentiation 
among children from homes in which the parental roles were differ- 
entiated. And in a carefully controlled study, Kohn and Clausen 
(1956) find that “schizophrenic patients more frequently than normal 
persons report that their mothers played a very strong authority role 
and the father a very weak authority role.” Finally, what might best 
be called complementary evidence for our inferences regarding trends 
in family structure and their effects comes from the work of Miller, 
Swanson, and their associates (1958; 1960) on the differing patterns 
of behavior exhibited by families from bureaucratic and entrepre- 
neurial work settings. These investigators argue that the entrepre- 
neurial-bureaucratic dichotomy represents a new cleavage in American 
Social structure that cuts across and overrides social class influences 
and carries with it its own characteristic patterns of family structure 
and socialization. Thus one investigation (Gold and Slater, 1958) con- 
trasts the exercise of power in families of husbands employed in two 
kinds of job situations: a) those working in large organizations with 
three or more levels of supervision; b) those self-employed or working 
in small organizations with few levels of supervision. With appropriate 
Controls for social class, equalitarian families were found more fre- 
quently in the bureaucratic groups; patriarchal and, to a lesser extent, 
matriarchal in the entrepreneurial setting. Another study (Miller and 
Swanson, 1958) shows that, in line with Miller and Swanson’s hy- 
potheses, parents from these same two groups tend to favor rather 
different ends and means of socialization, with entrepreneurial fam- 
ilies putting considerably more emphasis on the development of in- 
dependence and mastery and on the use of “psychological” techniques 
of discipline. These differences appear at both upper and lower middle 
class levels but are less pronounced in higher socio-economic strata. 
It is Miller and Swanson’s belief, however, that the trend is toward 
the bureaucratic way of life, with its less structured patterns of family 
organization and child rearing. The evidence we have cited on secular 
changes in family structure and the inferences we have drawn re- 
garding their possible effects on personality development are on the 
whole consistent with their views. 


Looking Forward 


: If Miller and Swanson are correct in the prediction that America 
1S moving toward a bureaucratic society that emphasizes, to put it 
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colloquially, “getting along” rather than “getting ahead,” then pe 
sumably we can look forward to ever increasing numbers of equa 7 
tarian families who, in turn, will produce successive generations 0 
ever more adaptable but unaggressive “organization men.” But ree 
signs do not all point in this direction. In our review of secular trends 
in child rearing practices we detected in the data from the more recent 
studies a slowing up in the headlong rush toward greater permissive- 
ness and toward reliance on indirect methods of discipline. We pointed 
out also that if the most recent editions of well-thumbed guidebooks 
on child care are as reliable harbingers of the future as they have been 
in the past, we can anticipate something of a return to the more ex- 
plicit discipline techniques of an earlier era. Perhaps the most im- 
portant forces, however, acting to redirect both the aims and methods 
of child rearing in America emanate from behind the Iron Curtain. 
With the firing of the first Sputnik, Achievement began to replace Ad- 
justment as the highest goal of the American way of life. We have 
become concerned—perhaps even obsessed—with “education for ex- 
cellence” and the maximal utilization of our intellectual resources. 
Already, ability grouping, and the guidance counsellor who is its 
prophet, have moved down from the junior high to the elementary 
school, and parents can be counted on to do their part in preparing 
their youngsters for survival in the new competitive world of applica- 

tions and achievement tests. 
But if a new trend in parental behavior is to develop, it must do 
already under way. And if the focus 0 


The prospect of a socie 
directed toward maximizing 


5 Cold democracy under female administration appears to foster the d 
velopment of achievement not only in the home but in the classroom as well. 
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Process give ground for reassurance. True, children from achievement- 
oriented homes excel in planfulness and performance, but they are 
also more aggressive, tense, domineering, and cruel (Baldwin, Kalhorn 
and Breese, 1945; Baldwin, 1948; Haggard, 1957). It would appear 
that education for excellence if pursued single-mindedly may entail 
some sobering social costs. 

But by now we are in danger of having stretched our chain of 
inference beyond the strength of its weakest link. Our speculative 
analysis has become far more speculative than analytic and to pursue 
it further would bring us past the bounds of science into the realms 
of science fiction. In concluding our discussion, we would re-em- 
phasize that speculations should, by their very nature, be held suspect. 
It is for good reason that, like “damn Yankees” they too carry their 
almost inseparable sobriquets: speculations are either “idle” or “wild.” 
Given the scientific and social importance of the issues we have raised, 
we would dismiss the first of these labels out of hand, but the second 
cannot be disposed of so easily. Like the impetuous child, the “wild” 
speculation responds best to the sobering influence of friendly but 
firm discipline, in this instance from the hand of the behavioral 
Scientist. As we look ahead to the next twenty-five years of human 
Socialization, let us hope that the “optimal levels” of involvement and 
discipline can be achieved not only by the parent who is unavoidably 
engaged in the process, but also by the scientist who attempts to 
understand its working, and who—also unavoidably—contributes to 
shaping its course. 
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Changes in Six Decades of Some Attitudes 
and Values Held by Educated Women 


Mervin B. Freedman’ 


Changes in the climate of American opiniorgand in the character 
Structure of Americans are a never-ending object of interest and 
Curiosity for observers of our social scene. In the last century such 
observers were likely to be men of letters, if not actually literary men 
Proper. Tocqueville, Mark Twain, Henry James come to mind as 
a few examples. In recent years, since the first World War and par- 
ticularly in the last generation, this function has been assumed in- 
creasingly by social scientists. They and the critics rather than the 
Creative writers have been the ones to tell us what is going on in 
American life. Lionel Trilling sees in this phenomenon indication of 
the decline of the novel. For example, it is difficult to think of a novel 
that tells us as much about what it is like to be a woman today, as 
The Bostonians ( James, 1945) tells us about what it was like to be a 
feminist in 1875 or thereabouts. For the former kind of information 
One is likely to read Simone de Beauvoir or Margaret Mead. Be that 
as it may, those social scientists who have devoted themselves in recent 
years to complex analysis of the American social scene have received 
Considerable attention. They have been widely read, and they have 
had considerable influence. Of late the publications of some social 
Scientists, philosophers and theologians with social scientific interests, 
and thoughtful people who might be described as on the fringes of 
Social science, for example, in the publishing business, have received 
the kind of attention formerly reserved for major works of fiction alone. 

For the most part, analysts of long-term trends in American cul- 
ture have had to operate without the benefit of what we now regard 
as indispensable material to a proper study of people or social events, 
that is, interviews, questionnaires, planned observation, and the like. 

uch techniques were little utilized prior to the ’30’s, and only since 
the end of World War II has any sizable and complex body of data 
een built up systematically in the social sciences. Let me interject 


z | The author is indebted to Carl Bereiter and Harold Webster for critical 
eadings of the manuscript. 
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that by social science in this context I mean the newer ie le 
anthropology, psychology, sociology—and I exclude those with a oi g 
tradition, for example, history and economics. Which is not to s y: 
however, that systematic and reliable data bearing on long past ora 
are completely and forever unavailable. Considering the — a 
of the topic there is a considerable burden upon research wor ers n 
the social sciences to contribute what they can to the body of know 
edge about changes in American culture and character. 

The activities of the Mellon Foundation at Vassar College (sm 
ford, 1956) have provided such an opportunity. As part of the penon 
research program some opinions and attitudes of Vassar alumnae g 
various periods going back as far as the Class of 1904 have been ex- 
plored (Freedman, 1959). The Mellon Foundation is a research ven- 
ture into the mysteries of personality development during the college 
years. Attention has been centered on current students, but studies o 
alumnae have occupied a prominent place in the scheme of things. 
Alumnae groups have been studied by a variety of methods—test, 
questionnaire, interview, and assessment devices. 

One of the instruments used to measure the kinds of changes that 


take place in current students has been the California Public Opinion 


Survey—the 60-item questionnaire containing the familiar F and Æ 


Scales, consisting of 32 and 20 items respectively, and the 8 item PEC 
Scale (Adorno et al., 1950). The questionnaire is administered with the 
standard instructions. Respondents to each item may select any pos 
tion from plus to minus three to indicate their degree of agreement or 
disagreement with the sentiment expressed. No zero or neutral re- 
sponse is permissible. The F Scale was, of course, developed as 4 
measure of authoritarianism, a personality syndrome which has yet to 
be defined with precision, but which nevertheless is predictive of be- 
havior in a variety of situations, Among many traits which have bee? 
subsumed under the rubric of autho: 
rigidity, intolerance of ambi 


l dies no attempt has been made to de 
with PEC scores as such. The items of the scale have been utilized fot 
their individual contributions, however, 


comparable to those available 
for current students the California Publi ini 


among the tests and questionnaires administered to the alumna? 
groups that we studied. This paper i: 
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among the various alumnae groups and with comparisons between 
the alumnae groups and current students on the F and E Scales. 
Some comparisons using individual items will also be reported. 


Samples 
The Classes and numbers involved are: 


1. Eighty-five members of the Class of 1904, almost the entire class 
of surviving alumnae. 

2. Forty-three members of the Class of 1914, tested at a class re- 
union. How representative these women are of their entire class is, of 
course, an open question. As we shall see shortly, however, alumnae who 
attend reunions appear to yield test results much like those obtained from 
alumnae who do not attend reunions but who respond to invitations by mail 
to cooperate in a scientific survey. 

3. Seventy-three alumnae of the Classes of 1921-24. Sixteen were 
tested at a reunion. The remaining 57 are members of the Class of 1923 
who responded to mail invitations to participate. The two separate means 
differ by only .01 of a point, the standard deviations differing by 3.09, an 
insignificant amount. 

4. Fifty members of the Classes of 1929-35 who participated in -a 
three-day assessment study at Vassar College. 

5. Seventy-seven alumnae of the Classes of 1940-'43. Thirty were 
tested at a class reunion, the remaining 47 being members of the Class 
of 1943 who responded by mail. The additional 34 returns yielded a mean 
4.67 points greater and a standard deviation 4.29 points lower, neither 
difference approaching significance. 

6. Finally, 200 members of the Class of 1956, chosen at random from 
a total sample of 378, the latter figure comprising almost the total gradu- 
ating class. 


The returns of the Classes of 1929-35 were obtained four years 
ago. The Class of 1956 was tested shortly before graduation. The re- 
maining returns have been obtained within the last two years. 

Before reporting our results some attention to the general nature 
of the samples is in order. First, of course, we are dealing only with 
Women—and with the kind of women who go to colleges like Vassar— 
highly intelligent women of relatively favored socio-economic back- 
grounds, Not much is known about the nature of possible changes in 
the backgrounds or characteristics of women who have gone to college 
in various periods of this century. We do possess knowledge that now 
as compared to the early years of the century Vassar has fewer stu- 
dents whose parents are clergymen, teachers, or in literary professions. 

he percentage of professional versus business backgrounds has not 
changed, but the nature of the professions has. Now law and medicine 
are more heavily represented. Since 1930 more foreign students and 
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members of minority groups, particularly Jews, have been igs tees as 
students. The proportion of such students is still fairly low, howev a 
Considering everything I am of the opinion that our samples ee 
a degree of homogeneity of background that would seldom be foun 
in studies designed to cover so wide an age range. 

It should be noted that our samples of alumnae are confined to 
women who are members, although not necessarily active ones, of the 
alumnae association. Those graduates who have maintained no contact 
with the college in recent years are not represented. Sixty to 70 per 
cent of the alumnae to whom letters were sent responded by com- 
pleting and returning the tests, and, of course, the extent to which the 


results of the non-respondents may differ from those reported in this 
paper is unknown. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations on the F 
Scale for each of the above-mentioned groups. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE F SCALE 
Class( es) N x S.D. 
1904 85 121.14 35.84 
1914 43 99.53 33.99 
1921-24 73 100.96 28.86 
1929-35 50 87.98 ~ 22.15 
1940-°43 17 87.56 24.44 
1956 200 95.09 23.87 


Several trends are imme 
easily significantly higher acc 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen and the 


hundred and fifty-six is, of course, A 
not lower than 1914 or the early 2 5 


the level of significance is only .12. 


d 
In short, we find 1904 to be the highest on the F Scale, 1914 = 
the ’20’s paired as the next highest, and the early ’30’s and *40’s low’ 


js 
of all because of the significant rise for the class of 1956. Probably '™* 
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is as good a time as any to say that I think that these results mean 
something. I do not consider them to be largely the product of a 
tendency to agree with fatuous and bombastic statements—a matter 
of response set, in short. Recent work by Brown and Datta (1959), 
Webster (1958), and Christie, Havel, and Seidenberg (1958) demon- 
strates that authoritarianism cannot be explained by acquiescence. 
Thus, for a sample of Vassar students, a highly reliable and experi- 
mentally independent measure of response set (KR 21=.93) corre- 
lates only .26 with the F Scale (Webster, Freedman, and Sanford, 
1957), 
„An interesting finding is the discovery that the earlier groups are 
likely to adopt more extreme positions in response to individual items. 
Chi square tests of the significance of the. difference for proportions 
demonstrate that 1904 and 1914 differ significantly from the early 
20’s and subsequent groups in their use of “three” responses. Later 
groups adopt more moderate positions. They are more likely to re- 
spond with a “one” or a “two.” This finding lends support to the notion 
that as compared to earlier periods in our history, the recent American 
scene has been characterized by less fixity or greater flexibility of 
opinion—or perhaps, greater conformity or homogeneity of opinion. 
As one would anticipate, and as Table 2 indicates, results for the 
E Scale display a similar pattern. Nineteen hundred and four is highest 
of all, significantly higher than 1914 and 1921-24 at the .01 level. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE E SCALE 
Class (es) N = S.D. 
1904 85 64.30 27.58 
1914 43 47.86 23.41 
1921-24 73 48.92 21.37 
1929-35 50 44.36 17.03 
1940-43 77 41.70 16.45 
1956 200 44.70 17.97 


The means of 1929-35 and 1940-43 differ from the mean of the early 
20's at the .17 and .02 levels of significance respectively. Unlike the 
gp with the F Scale, however, there is no significant rise on E 
or 1956. 


Discussion 


How do we account for the fact that alumnae of some classes and 
decades differ widely from others in the kind of general outlook 
Measured by these scales? Is it due to chronological age, that is, a 
Matter of experience rather unique to a time of life? Is it a function 
of childhood conditioning, a predisposition to a particular quality of 
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outlook in adulthood as a consequence of having been a child at a 
certain period of American life? To what extent is current outlook a 
reflection of the influence of schooling, chiefly perhaps, college ex- 
perience? It is difficult, of course, to attempt answers to such ques- 
tions. As the psychoanalysts say about complex intrapsychic phenom- 
ena, the attitudes measured by the statements of the California Public 
Opinion Survey are likely to be overdetermined. 


S, American culture has not been 
the opinion that only a minority 
the kinds of childhood experi- 


ge years to be a major 
y decade which we observe. 


neral been reflected in comparable 
ugh perhaps in the last few years 
e respects), And these changes 


evidence that the sentiments expressed 
little change is provided in Table 3. It ma 
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who were given the F and E Scales as seniors are retested three and 
four years later, there is very little change. At least for a period of 
three or four years after graduation, the alumnae seem to be adhering 
rather closely to the views expressed as seniors. 

TABLE 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE F AND E SCALES 
FOR ALUMNAE WHO WERE TESTED AS SENIORS 


Date of 
Scale Class N Retest Seniors Alumnae 
F 1955 74 1959 š 91.16 x 93.62 
SD 23.36 SD 24.60 
F 1956 79 1959 x 99.34 xX 96.14 
SD 21.94 SD 22,00 
E 1955 74 1959 x 44.69 x 45.37 
SD 15.49 SD 17.23 
E 1956 79 1959 x 45.56 ï 44,84 
SD 17.76 SD 14.87 


But perhaps study of the individual items provides the most sup- 
port for the notion that the tenor of the times at which the alumnae 
Were in college is intimately related to the attitudes they now display. 
In the discussion to follow the significance of the difference between 
gtoups for scores on individual items has been calculated using the 
chi square technique, utilizing two by four tables rather than two by 
Six tables. The “two” and “three” response categories at each extreme 
have been combined, because in the smaller samples of alumnae ex- 
Pected frequencies in the “three” cells fall below acceptable levels for 
calculation of chi square. 

Consider the item, “What this country needs most, more than: 
laws and political programs, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted 
leaders in whom the people can put their faith.” As Table 4 indicates, 
the ’40’s is the only group in which the majority, 57%, reject this view 
of leadership. Although only the differences between the ’40’s and 
the ’20’s and the Class of 1904 are significant, the trend seems rather 
Clear, In a similar vein the early °40’s is the group most emphatic in 
rejecting the notion that, “Obedience and respect for authority are the 
most important virtues that children should learn,” with 77% re- 
Sponding negatively. In comparison with the 40's the differences are 
isco for 1904, 1914, and 1956, and P=.19 for the Classes of 

The Classes of 1940-43 respond most negatively to the statement 
that, “Now that a new world organization is set up, America must be 
Sure that she loses none of her independence and complete power as 
a sovereign nation,” with 82% of the group expressing disapproval of 
the sentiment expressed. Here the early *40’s differ significantly from 
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ith the difference from 1921-24 falling at the .08 level 
epu ee “in the case of the item, “Human nature being what = 
is, there will always be war and conflict,” the early ’40’s are wee 
1914 and 1904 in expressing disapproval. F orty-seven per cent of tl = 
Class of 1914 reject the item, 44% of 04, and 37% of 1940-43, with 
the remaining groups expressing disapproval by smaller margins. 


TABLE 4 7 
PERCENTAGES OF REJECTION OF SELECTED ITEMS OF THE PusLic OPINION SURVE 


1921- 1929- 1940- 
1904 1914 "24 "35 "43 1959. 
Item Class(es): N=85 N=43 N=73 N=50 N=77 N=20 


What this country needs most, 
more than laws and political 
programs, is a few, courageous, 
tireless, devoted ere ih 
whom the people can put their 
faith. 17 49 32 gg 57 44 
Obedience and respect for au- 
thority are the most important 


virtues that children should 
learn. 35 


49 62 70 77 51 
Now that a new world organi- 
zation is set up, America must 
be sure that she loses none of 
her independence and complete 
power as a sovereign nation. 34 72 


Human nature being what is is, 


there will always be war and 
conflict, 


66 75 82 58 


44 4 a a 3a 30 
It is only natural and right for 
each person to think that his 
family is better than any other. 62 65 
Some day it will probably be 

shown that astrology can ex- 

plain a lot of things. 
Science has its place, but there 
are many important things that 
can never possibly be under- 
stood by the human mind. 


78 66 69 52 


81 87 78 94 94 80 
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position of the alumnae of the early ’40’s in social and broadly political 
matters is not accompanied by anything approaching economic liber- 
alism or radicalism. Vassar alumnae in general are quite conservative 
in economic affairs, but even in this conservative company the alumnae 
of the early 40's are distinguished by the fixity of their position. Thus, 
92% of the group reject the statement that, “It is up to the govern- 
ment to make sure that everyone has a secure job and a good standard 
of living.” The majority of alumnae of the early ’30’s oppose this idea 
also, but as one would expect, by a reduced majority, that is, 72%. 

Similarly, it is likely that the views of current students may to a 
considerable extent be regarded as reflections or functions of certain 
large-scale trends in American life. Turning again to the item, “Obe- 
dience and respect for authority are the most important virtues that 
children should learn,” we find that only 51% of the Class of 1956 
reject this item, in comparison with 77% for the Classes of 1940-43 
and 70% for the Classes of 1929-35, with P < .001 and = .17, re- 
spectively. One has to go back to 1914 and 1904 to find smaller per- 
centages of rejection than that of 1956, 49% and 35% respectively. 
“It is only natural and right for each person to think that his family 
is better than any other.” Table 4 indicates that the Class of 1956 
rejects this statement by the smallest majority of any group. P is sig- 
nificant for the difference between 1956 and the early ’20’s, = .08 for 
the difference between 1956 and the Classes of 1929-35, and = .07 for 
the difference between 1956 and 1940-43. 

“Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a 
lot of things.” Eighty per cent of the Class of 1956 disagree as com- 
pared with 78% for the early ’20's. The margin of disagreement 1s 
greater for all other groups. P = .08 for the difference between 1956 
and 1914. 

In general I believe that we may see in the above comparisons of 
the Class of 1956 with the other groups some of the smugness and the 
attachment to the status quo which is characteristic of many segments 
of American society today. Similarly we may discern some of the irra- 
tionality, the phony kind of romanticism, perhaps, that has become 
prominent in our current life, as witness our recent shallow religious 
revivals. 

If we consider the Public Opinion Survey, particularly the F 
Scale, in its more purely psychological aspects, that is, if we think of 
it as telling us something about the nature of the personality, as a clue 
to the way in which inner impulses are handled, and as an index of 
the amount of self-insight possessed by the subject, the conclusion 
seems obvious that social and individual psychological processes par- 
allel one another rather closely. Changes in American society an 
culture seem to be accompanied by changes in individual personality 
structure as well as by changes of opinion and attitude. 
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lopment during the college years. 


The Re-Assessment of Specific Attitudes 
After Twenty Years 


E. Lowell Kelly 


In an earlier paper, I reported a series of findings concerning 
both the absolute changes and the intra-individual consistency of 38 
Personality variables over nearly 20 years. The subjects were originally 
tested as engaged couples between 1935 and 1938 and re-tested in 
1953 and 1954. The variables reported upon in that study included six 
value scores from the Allport-Vernon Scales of Values, six attitude 
Scores, thirteen scores derived from the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, two scores from the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and ten 
self-rated personality variables, Summarizing briefly the results of that 
study with respect to attitude and values, we found the largest change 
to be an increase in the religious values of both men and women and 
a significant decrease in aesthetic and theoretical values. We also 
found significant shifts in the direction of more favorable attitudes 
toward marriage, church, and childrearing on the part of both the 
men and the women and a significant shift from a positive toward a 
More neutral position on attitude toward the activity of housekeeping. 
Test-re-test correlations over 20 years were significantly positive for 
all variables although generally lower than test-re-test correlation over 
shorter periods. Of particular interest was the finding that for in- 
dividuals, values were much more stable than attitudes. 

The relative inconstancy of attitude scores over this period of 
adulthood was something of a surprise. While it is entirely possible 
that the relative lack of consistency found was a function of the par- 
ticular and limited set of attitudes sampled or of the attitude scales 
used, I suggested that further research would show attitudes to be 
generally less stable than other personality variables, arguing that “the 
relative changeability of attitudes is probably a function of their 
Specificity and the fact that alternative attitude objects can easily be 
Substituted one for the other in the service of maintaining an indi- 
Vidual’s system of more consistent values. Thus, a person with high 
Social values as measured by the Allport-Vernon Scale might shift his 
attitudes toward, and even his allegiance from, one to another of 
Several alternative social institutions or organizations each dedicated 
to the service of humanity.” 
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These earlier findings led me to explore further the question of 
the stability of attitudes over 20 years of adulthood. This is a report 
of the results of a series of analyses of test and re-test responses to 
33 individual Likert type attitude items. These items were originally 
prepared by Terman (2) and used by both him and me in our studies 
of psychological factors in marital compatibility. These were pre- 
sented to subjects under the heading, “Your Views About the Ideal 
Marriage,” and are reproduced below. 

Directions: Of the things mentioned below some are probably 
essential to a happy marriage, some not desirable, and some not im- 
portant at all. Before each statement draw a circle around a number, 
1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, to indicate your opinion of the thing mentioned. We 
want your own personal opinion, whether it agrees with the opinions 
of other people or not. 


= very essential; 2 = usually desirable; 3 = makes little 

or no difference; 4 = usually not desirable; 5 = decidedly 
not desirable. 

How important for the ideal marriage is it: 

1. That the husband should be some years older than the wife? 

2. That the husband should be the social equal of his wife? 

3. That the wife should be the social equal of her husband? 

4. That the husband should be at least equal to his wife in intel- 
ligence? 

5. That the wife should be at le: 
ligence? 

6. That the husband and wife should have about the 
of schooling? 

7. That the husband should “wear the pants”? 

8. That the husband and wife should be of the s 
faith? 

9. That the husband and wife should have similar intellectual 
interests, such as scientific, literary, musical, ete.? 

10. That the husband and wife should like the same types of 
amusements (cards, dancing, ete. )P 

11. That the husband and wife should engage in the same out- 
door sports (e.g, golf, hiking, camping, ete. )? 

12. That the husband and wife, if congenial, should take their 
vacations together? 

13. That the husband 
gatherings? 

14. That the husband and wife 
religious, political, or ethical convic 
them? 

15. That marriage should be postponed 
comfortable living without serious skimping? 


ast equal to the husband in intel- 


same amount 


ame religious 


and wife should be equally fond of social 


should each respect the others 
tions and not strive to change 


until income permits ê 
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16. That the husband and wi ry $ 
over in habits, manners, a n p eee eee 
= IT. qat the wife should have money of her own, or should earn 
er OW! ying ai 7 ¿ i 
aon A n ing by pad employment, and not be financially dependent 
18. That the wife should be allowed a definite budget for the 
household and for her personal expenditures? ‘ 
19. That the wife should be kept fully informed of the family 
finances and of her husband’s business? 
20. That the father should take an active interest in the discipline 
and training of the children? 
21. That the children should be given religious instruction? 
22. That the children should be held to a strict discipline? 
__ 23. That the parents should plan for two or more children, pro- 
vided health, heredity or finances permit? 
24. That the household affairs should be run in a neat and orderly 


manner? 
25. That the husband and wife should frequently express their 


love for each other in words? 
26. That the same standards of sexual morality should apply to 


both husband and wife? 
27. That husband and wife should not have had sexual inter- 


Course with each other before marriage? 
28. That the wife should not have had sexual intercourse with 


- any other man before marriage? 


29. That the husband should not have had sexual intercourse 
with any other woman before marriage? 
30. That the wife, after marriage, should be 100 percent faithful 


to her husband in regard to sex? 
31. That the husband, after marriage, should be 100 percent faith- 


ful to his wife in regard to sex? 
.. 32. That young people should be trained never to indulge in 
Petting” or “spooning”? 
33, That husband and wife should be well-mated sexually? 
Although the original group of subjects included 300 engaged 
Couples, the present analysis is based on data provided by the 116 
men and women who later married and remained married to each 
other over the intervening period and for whom complete data were 
available at both Time I and Time II. This sample of subjects is some- 
what above average in intelligence and education, but is otherwise 
fairly representative of middle class families in American society. 


A Brief Analysis of the Items 
Throughout this report we shall be discussing very specific atti- 


tudes, i.e., the responses of subjects to each of the 33 items listed 
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above. For each subject, at both Time I and Time II, each response 
was scored 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 corresponding to the scale, “extremely essen- 
tial or desirable” to “decidedly not desirable.” Before considering the 
shifts in the opinion of these subjects, it should be noted that these 33 
particular items were so phrased as to be generally endorsed by them 
at Time I. Although the item scores ranged from a possible 1 to 5, the 
item means for both men and women ranged only from values slightly 
over 1 (very essential) to 3.0 (makes little or no difference). The 
actual distribution of the means for the 33 items are shown in Table I. 
TABLE 1 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN ENDORSEMENT SCORES OF THE 
33 ITEMS AT TME I 


Mean Score Men Women 
High 9 3 6 
12 5 4 
15 6 9 
18 9 6 
2.1 5 4 
24 3 3 
2.7 = — 
3.0 al 1 
Low 3.3 1 0 
N 33 33 
Mean 1.74 1.56 
ra 


: women; the correlation betwee? 
these two sets of means being .91 at Time I and 96 at Time Il. 


Group Changes in Attitude over 20 Years 
What shifts of opinion occurred betw i ime D? 
Table 2 shows the distributions of mean N a both oco% 


z 
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Sions, for men and for women. As will be noted, both men and women 
have shifted their endorsement toward a somewhat “less essential” 
Position on the 5 point scale. Actually, 25 of the 33 items were rated 
less essential by the men at Time II and 27 of the 33 as less essential 
by the women, It is of interest, however, that the relative importance 
of the items remained quite stable, the correlation between the Time I 
and Time II means being .88 for the men and .79 for the women. 


TABLE 2 
TIME DIFFERENCES IN THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MEANS ENDORSEMENT SCORES 
or 33 ITEMS 


Men Women 
Mean Score Time I Time II Time I Time II 
High 9 3 = 6 1 
1.2 5 5 4 8 
1.5 6 8 9 6 
1.8 9 8 6 7 
2.1 5 5 4 4 
2.4 3 3 3 3 
2.7 ze 1 — : 
2 1 
Low ae ; 1 0 1 
N 33 33 33 33 
1.88 1.56 1.80 
s r= .88 r=.19 


th In view of the general shift toward a more neutral position for 
hai large majority of the items, the few items showing a significant 
shift in the positive or “more essential” direction are of considerable 


— Four items show such a shift for both men and women. These 


8. “husband and wife should be of the same religious faith” ’ 
12. “husband and wife, if congenial, should take their vacation 
together” 
a “children should be given religious instruction” 
22. “children should be held to a strict discipline” 


The more positive endorsement of this particular cluster of items 
oes a shift in the direction of greater conventionality and perhaps 
ard more authoritarianism. 
Mark, “| us also note the two items for which there was the most 
shift ed change toward a more neutral position at Time Il. Such a 
1g. «occured on one item for both men and women; it is item No. 
arriage should be postponed until income permits comfortable 
without serious skimping.” This change on this item was ap- 
mately 1 scale unit for both men and women. Perhaps, this 
ee change reflects the experience of most married couples that 


Sug 
ke) 


livin 
Prox 
Mark, 
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no amount of waiting for increased income would eliminate the neces 
sity for careful budget planning! One item showed a marked chang 
of opinion for the women but not the men; it is No. 28; “The v e 
should not have had sexual intercourse with any other man before 
marriage.” On this particular item, there was a marked sex Berents 
at Time I, the women being inclined to rate it as much more essentia 
than men. Twenty years later, this sex difference had completely dis- 
appeared, the item having a mean score of 2.35 for both men and 
women. 


Intra-individual Stability of Attitudes Over Time 
Thus far, we have been concerned only with the st 


their responses to an item, the mean 
g that positive shifts are offset 
ore, now turn to the question of the 


stability of individuals with respect to the attitudes tapped by these 


33 items. 


e original response of sub- 
jects to each item with their response to the same item 20 years later. 


For each item, this provided a “coefficient of stability,” indicative of 
the degree to which subjects tended to respond similarly on the two 
occasions. The resulting distribution of stability coefficients are shown 
in Table 3. It will be noted that these stability coefficients range from 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF COEFFICIENTS OF ITEM Srasiuiry 


Men 


Coefficient Women 


O e= MO oR wows 


o) 


Median 


ta 
ou 
k Bl Honmrane! 


to 
N 


.00 (a chance relationship) for one item to nearly 50. The media? 
value is +-.28 for the men and +:25 for the women, (Not significantly 
different!) While these indices of stability may appear low it must 
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remembered that we are here dealing with responses to single items 
and that the time between the two sets of responses was nearly 20 
years. There is slight tendency for the items yielding a relatively high 
2 of stability for the men to show a high value for the women 
r = 24), 
Let us first note the four items with the highest coefficient stability 
(over .35) for both sexes: 


- “the husband should be some years older than the wife” 

“the husband should ‘wear the pants’ ” 

“husband and wife should be of the same religious faith” 

- “husband and wife should not have had sexual intercourse 


with each other before marriage” 


NONE 


2 


These are matters with respect to which the attitudes of individuals 
remain relatively constant. By contrast, let us note the two items with 
the lowest index of item stability for both sexes. These are: No. 5, “the 
Wife should be at least equal to her husband in intelligence”; and No. 
26, “the same standard of sexual morality should apply to both hus- 

and and wife,” These are apparently matters with respect to which 

1e Opinions of individuals may be expected to shift considerably in 
adulthood, 

It is also of interest to note items which show marked sex differ- 
ences in stability over time. Four items yielded relatively high indices 
o; stability for the men, but relatively low indices for the women. 

lese are: 


9. “husband and wife should have similar intellectual interests, 
such as scientific, literary, musical, ete.” ; i 

12. “husband and wife, if congenial, should take their vacation 
together,” - 

l4. “husband and wife should respect the other's political, re- 
ligious, and ethical convictions and not strive to change them 

25. “husband and wife should frequently express their love for 
each other in words” 


These are matters about which men are not likely to change their 
nds, but women may and do! 
a Only two of the 33 items turned out to be markedly more stable 
* Women than for men. These are: No. 24, “household affairs should 
Pick un in a neat and orderly manner” and No. 31, “after marriage the 
hae should be 100 percent faithful to the wife in regard to sex.” 
mind., are matters about which the wife is less likely to change her 
than is the husband. 
speciq hough we find some intra-individual stability of these rather 
© attitudes over the years, the generally low magnitude of the 
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i izes the fact that there is considerable shifting of 
Sone ies ies of individuals. We, therefore, decided to capitalize 
hance fact that these 116 men and women were married to each other 
be the intervening years to ask if, with the passage of time = the 
sharing of the same marital experiences, the opinions of these hus- 
bands and wives tended to become more congruent. For each item, 
we computed the husband-wife correlation at Time I and again at 
Time II; at Time I, these “husband-wife agreement indices ranged 
from small negative values to +.39, with a median of +.13; at la 
Il, the range was from +-.06 to +.57 with a median of -+-.17, For 20 
of the 33 items the husband-wife correlation was a little larger at 
Time II than at Time I. In other words, there was slight but not 
statistically significant tendency toward greater husband-wife simi- 
larity in these specific attitudes after 20 ye 


In this last analysis, there were two items which stood out as 
showing a relatively high husband-wife similarity at both times. These 
are: No. 21, “children should be given religious instruction” and No. 
27, “husband and wife should not have had sexual intercourse with 
each other before marriage.” Either these specific attitudes are mark- 
edly operative in mate selection or they are both highly correlated 
with some other variable operative in assortative mating, perhaps a 
more general trait of religious conventionality. 

These new res 


ults based on an ana’ 
items are entirely 


more generalized a institutions: marriage, divorce, 
and the church. In both studies, we f 
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The Myth of Suburbia 
Bennett M. Berger 


In recent years a veritable myth of suburbia has developed in i 
United States. I am not referring to the physical facts of ee 
population movement to the suburbs: these are beyond dispute. na 
the social and cultural “revolution” that suburban life supposedly 


lished fact. Nevertheless, news- 
acterize suburbia as “a new way 
s to the rise of suburbia as “one 
ventieth century.” 


To urban sociologists, “suburbs” is an ecological term, distinguish- 
ing these settlements from 


cities, rural villages, and other kinds of 
communities. “Suburbia.” er hand, is a cultural term, in- 
ther, the intent of those who use 


nese images have coalesced into a 
full blown myth, complete with i articles of faith, its sacred symbols, 


ture, and its resolution of ultimate 
questions. The details of the myth are rife in 


The Elements of the Myth 


__ Approaching the myth of suburbia from the outside, one is imme 
diately struck by rows of new “ranch- 


» . 2 j in 
-i sa e he type” houses either identical 
esign or with minor variations built into 


neat lawns, two-car garages, infant trees, and bicycles and tricycles 
lining the sidewalks, N rby i 


ominated by the departme? 
tself flanked by a pastel-dotted 
vision antenna and behind t 


giant Super market, i 
the tele 
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modestly but charmingly landscaped entrance to the tract home re- 
Sides the suburbanite and his family. I should say “temporarily re- 
sides” because perhaps the most prominent element of the myth is 
that residence in a tract suburb is temporary; suburbia is a “transient 
center” because its breadwinners are upwardly mobile, and live there 
only until a promotion or a company transfer permits or requires 
Something more opulent in the way of a home. The suburbanites are 
upwardly mobile because they are predominantly young (most com- 
mentators seem to agree that they are almost all between 25 and 35), 
well educated, and have a promising place in some organizational 
terarchy—promising because of a continuing expansion of the econ- 
omy and with no serious slowdown in sight. They are engineers, 
middle-management men, young lawyers, salesmen, insurance agents, 
teachers, civil service bureaucrats—groups sometimes designated as 
Tganization Men, and sometimes as “the new middle -class.” Most 
Such occupations require some college education, so it comes as no 
Surprise to hear and read that the suburbanites are well educated. 
eir wives too seem well educated; their reported conversation, their 
Patois, and especially their apparently avid interest in theories of 

child development all suggest exposure to higher education. 
According to the myth, a new kind of hyperactive social life has 
developed in suburbia. Not only is informal visiting or “neighboring 
tees to be rife, but a lively organizational life also goes on. Clubs, 
associations, and organizations allegedly exist for almost every con- 
od able hobby, interest, or preoccupation. An equally active par- 
olan in local civic affairs is encouraged by the absence of an 
Yea Cr generation who, in other communities, would normally be the 

aders, ; 3 
the ac rich social and civic life is fostered by the homogeneity o 
an ‘uburbanites; they are in the same age range, have similar jobs 
incomes; their children are around the same age,:their problems 
simile ne and furnishing are similar. In short, a large sumba 
Very s E E and preoccupations promotes their solidarity. This 
of the» = Nae and homogeneity, on top of the physical waitormities 
Fatti a burb itself, is often perceived as the source of the problem o 
e ity” in suburbia; aloofness or detachment is frowned upon. 
RS anvolvement of everyone in everyone elses life” submits one to 
clipped La scrutiny of the community, and everything from an un- 
omme awn to an unclipped head of hair may be cause for invidious 
saa On the other hand, the uniformity and homogeneity make 
Upper- PY pe ee or_one-class (variously designated as middle . 
bearin rg class). For those interlopers who arrive in the suburbs 
Suburi ae unmistakable marks of a more deprived upbringing, 
1a is said to serve as a kind of “second melting pot” in which 
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ting grandparents), can 
odern methods. “In the 


: Sometimes this means that Dad leaves for 
work before the children are up and comes home after they are put 
> these extra hours put a greater burden upon the 
as implications for the relationship between husband 


The commuter returns in the morning to the place where he was 
bred, for the r sidents of suburbia are apparently former city people 
who “escaped” to th g to suburbia, however, the 
erstwhile Democrat from the “urban ward”! becomes the suburban 
Republican. The voting shift has been commented on or worried about 


e seems to be Something about suburbia that makes 


and wife. 


e suburbs. By movi 


1 William Whyte has a way of making 
with connotations of poverty, deprivation, soo 
were a synonym for “slum,” 


NS ee 
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suburbia that has come to dominate the minds of most Americans, 
including intellectuals. Immediately, however, a perplexing question 
arises: why should a group of tract houses, mass produced and quickly 

‘Own up on the outskirts of a large city, apparently generate so 
unique and distinctive a way of life? What is the logic that links tract 
ving with suburbia as a way of life? 

_ If suburban homes were all within a limited price range, then one 
might expect them to be occupied by families of similar income, and 
this might account for some of the homogeneity of the neighborhood 
ethos. But suburban developments are themselves quite heterogeneous. 

he term “suburbia” has not only been used to refer to tract housing 
developments as low as $8,000 per unit and as high as $65,000 per 
unit, but also to rental developments whose occupants do not think 
of themselves as homeowners. The same term has been used to 
Cover old rural towns (such as those in the Westchester-Fairfield 

Ounty complex around New York City) which, because of the ex- 
Pansion of the city and improvements in transportation, have only 
Sradually become suburban in character. It has been applied also to 
gradually developing residential neighborhoods on the edges of the 
city itself, The ecological nature of the suburbs cannot justify so un- 
differentiated an image as that of “suburbia.” 

If we limit the image of suburbia to the mass produced tract de- 
velopments, we might regard the fact of commuting as the link be- 
tween suburban residence and “suburbanism as a way of life.” Clearly, 

ne demands of daily commuting create certain common conditions 
Which might go far to explain some of the ostensible uniformities of 
Suburban living. But certainly commuting is not a unique feature of 
Suburban living; many suburbanites are not commuters; many urban 
residents are, It may be true that the occupations of most suburbanites 
Presently require a daily trip to and from the central business district 
4 the city, but it is likely to be decreasingly true with the passage of 
ie or the pioneers to the suburban residential frontier have been 
a Owed not only by masses of retail trade outlets, but by industry 
say Modern mass production technology has made obsolete many 
ae and three-story plants in urban areas. Today’s modern factories 
Whi Vast one-story operations which require wide expanses of land, 
ch are either unavailable or too expensive in the city itself. With 
en Passage of time, “industrial parks” will increasingly dot suburban 
as, and the proportions of suburbanites commuting to the city each 

ay will decrease. 
deii e occupations of most suburbanites were similar in their 
Senne then this might help account for the development of a 
ated ke way of life in suburbs. And, indeed, if suburbia were popu- 
Unde. 8ely by Organization men and their families, then one could 
€rstand more readily the style of life that is ascribed to it. Or, 
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i i i č ract 

in urban residential neighborhoods and mio» 

suburbs of a similar soci . In large Cities many men a once 
es, or other forms of public trai 


Presumably occupied by families in relay ies 
same fears for massification and conformity were felt regarding E 
or the mass produced ee 
e always had a class charac i 
them. Certainly, too, the yooh 
” in suburbia closely parallels t 
n the American small town. 


Certainly, urban ne 
and a “way of life” 


3 ly selective. They i 
based for the most part, upon life in Levittown, N.Y., Park Forest, = 
Seles, and, most recently (the best study $ : 
far) a fashionable suburb of Toronto, Canada. The studies that ad 
given rise to the myth of suburbia have been Studies of white colla 
suburbs of large cities, 


If the phrase “midd] 
collar suburb” strikes th 
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near large cities, but near middle sized and small ones as well. In 
many of these tracts, the homes fall within the 12,000 to 16,000 dollar 
price range, a range well within the purchasing abilities of large 
numbers of semi-skilled and skilled factory workers in unionized heavy 
industry. Many of these working class people are migrating to these 
new suburbs—which are not immediately and visibly characterizable 
as “working class,” but which, to all intents and purposes, look from 
the outside like the fulfillment of the “promise of America” symbolized 
in the myth. Even more of them will be migrating to new suburbs as 
increasing numbers of factories move out of the city to the hinter- 
lands, Many of these people are either rural-bred, or urban-working 
class bred, with relatively little education, and innocent of white collar 
Status or aspiration. And where this is true, as it is in many low-price 
tracts, then one may expect sharp differences between their social and 
cultural life and that of their more sophisticated counterparts in white 
collar suburbs. 
This should be no surprise; indeed, the fact that it should have 
to be asserted at all is still further testimony to the vitality of the myth 
ave been describing. My own research among auto workers in a 
new, predominantly “working class” suburb in California demon- 
Strates how far removed their style of life is from that suggested by 
the myth of suburbia. The group I interviewed still vote 81% Demo- 
ne there has been no “return to religion” among them—more than 
half of the people I spoke to said they went to church rarely or not 
7: all, On the whole, they have no great hopes of getting Tas in 
hae jobs, and an enormous majority regard their new suburban ae 
Of i a temporary resting place, but as paradise permanently g : 
the group I interviewed, 70% belonged to not a single club, or 
man ation, or association (with the exception of the union), ana oo 
lig ie visiting or “neighboring” was quite rare except if jela v 
ed nearby. The details of the findings are available in another place 
eoa, 1960); let me summarize then by saying that the group : 
in Workers I interviewed has, for the most part, maintained its work- 
& class attitudes and style of life intact in the context of the bright 
new suburb, 


The Functions of the Myth 


Similar conditions probably prevail in many of the less expensive 

oa irbis; in any case, Seni skilled “working class” suburbs probably 
nstitute a substantial segment of the reality of suburban life. Why, 
is a F the myth still so potent in our popular culture? Suburbia today 
of] Public issue—something to talk about, everywhere from the pages 
arned journals to best sellers, from academic halls to smoke-filled 
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political rooms, from the pulpits of local churches to Hollywood pro- 
ion lots.” 

pea source of the peculiar susceptibility of “suburbia” to the 
manufacture of myth is the fact that a large supply of visible symbols 
are ready at hand. Picture windows, patios and barbecues, power lawn 
mowers, the problems of commuting, and the armies of children 
manning their mechanized vehicles down the sidewalks, are only 
secondarily facts; primarily they are symbols whose function is to 
evoke an image of a way of life for the non-suburban public. These 
symbols of suburbia can be fitted neatly into the total pattern of the 
“spirit” of this “age.” Suburbia is the locus of gadgetry, shopping 
centers, and “station wagon culture”; its grass grows greener, its 
chrome shines brighter, its lines are clean and new and modern. Sub- 
urbia is America in its drip-dry Sunday clothes, standing before the 
bar of history fulfilled, waiti 


; ng for its judgment. But like Mr. Dooley’s 
court, which kept its eyes on the electio 


the fulfillment of the Ameri iddle- 


a stupor, is 

accidentally killed (sib sical college-educated neighbor, and then 
lm closes with his blonde, yingbones a er the wheels of his new Ford. Ti 
aut de ain wile th white People a ing the Prot 
their faces. ambiguous) with io of Gabe *flumination o 
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Third, the myth of suburbia seems important to sociologists and 
other students of contemporary social and cultural trends. David 
Riesman says of the authors of Crestwood Heights that they, “collide, 
like Whyte, with a problem their predecessors only brushed against, 
for they are writing about us, about the professional upper middle 
class and its businessmen allies. . . . They are writing, as they are 
almost too aware, about themselves, their friends, their ‘type? There 
are, obviously, personal pleasures in professionally studying people 
who are much like oneself; more important, the myth of suburbia 
conceptualizes for sociologists a microcosm in which some of the ap- 
parently major social and cultural trends of our time (other-direction, 
social mobility, neoconservatism, status anxiety, etc.) flow together, 
and may be conveniently studied. 

Finally, for a group consisting largely of left-wing and formerly 
left-wing critics of American society, the myth of suburbia provi es 
an up-to-date polemical vocabulary. “Suburb” and “suburban” have 
replaced the now embarrassingly obsolete “bourgeois” as & packaged 
rebuke to the whole tenor of American life. What used to be con- 
demned as “bourgeois style,” “bourgeois values,” and “bourgeols hy- 
pocrisy,” are now simply designated as “suburban.” 

But while the myth of suburbia is useful to each of these four 
groups, it cannot be written off simply as “ruling class propaganda, 
or as an attempt to see only the sunny side of things, or, for that 
matter, as an attempt to see only the darker side of things—or even as 
a furtive attempt to peer into a mirror. Too many responsible intel- 
lectuals, while uncritically accepting the myth of suburbia are never- 
theless extremely critical of what they “see” in it. 

But precisely what is it that they see that they are critical of? 
Is it conformity? status anxiety? chrome? tail fins? gadgetry? gray 
flannel suits? No doubt, these are symbols powerful enough to evoke 
images of an enemy. But the nature of this “enemy” remains peculiarly 


formity, status anxiety and the rest; nor is there anything necess y 
diabolical about mass-produced domestic comfort an 
cut clothes. It is extraordinary that, with the single exception 0 
William H. Whyte’s attempt to trace the “web of friendship” on the 


reduced to the use of hackneyed stereotypes not of suburbia, but of 
e upper middle class. When most commentator: 
really mean “middle class.” 
The sources of this way of life, however, lie far deeper than mere 
residence in a suburb. These sources have been much discussed in 
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ills, Riesman, Fromm, and 
recent years, most ene perhaps iy ge of wealth, social 
Galbraitin Whey ga pol s Even Whyte’s famous discussion 
sam oe Fergal much of the myth is founded ) was under- 
ie Ta e of his larger discussion of the Organization Man, 
s sial, type created by the structure of corporate opportunity in the 
United States—something a good deal more profound than the nA 
ways of suburbanites. Seen in this light, suburbia may be nothing S 
a scapegoat; by blaming “it” for the consequences of our commitment 
to chrome idols, we achieve ritual purity without really threatening 
anything or anyone—except perhaps the poor suburbanites, who can’t 
understand why they're always being satirized. 

But heaping abuse on suburbia instead of on the classic targets of 
American social criticism (“success,” individual and corporate greed, 
corruption in high and low places, illegitimate power, ete.) has its 
advantages for the not-quite-completely-critical intellectual. His crit- 
ical stance places him comfortably in the great tradition of American 
social criticism, and at the same time his targets render him respectable 
and harmless—because, after all, the critique of suburbia is essentially 
a “cultural” critique; unlike a political or economic one, it threatens 
no entrenched interests, and contains no direct implications for agita- 


tion or concerned action. Indeed, it may be, as Edward Shils has sug- 
gested, that a “cultural” critiq 


ue is all that is possible today from a 
left-wing point of view; the American economy and political process 
stand up fairly well under international comparisons, but American 
“culture” is fair game for anyone. 


Despite the epithets that identify suburbia as the citadel of 
standardization and vulgarization and conf 


ormity, suburbia is also 
testimony to the fact that Americans are living better than ever before. 
What needs emphasis is that this is true not only for the traditionally 
comfortable white collar ¢ 


lasses but for the blue collar, frayed collar, 
and turned collar classes also, Even families in urba 


n slums are likely 
to be paying upward of $85 a month in rent thes 


e days, and for this 
or only slightly more, they can “buy” a new tr 


A i act home in the suburbs. 
There is an irony, therefore, in the venom that left: 


i an i , -wing critics inject 
into their discussions of suburbia because the criticism of suburbia 
tends to become a criticism of industrialization, “rationality,” and 
“progress,” and thus brings these critics quite close to the classic con- 
servatives, whose critique of industrialization was also made in terms 
of its cultural consequences. It is almost as if left-wing critics feared 
the seduction of the working class by pie—not in the sky, not even 
on the table, but right in the freezer, , 


i 
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What Middle Class? 


The “a z » 2 
lective pP cas pu suburbia by the working class is a col- 
ment. As such, i hee e possible by prosperity and the labor move- 
mobility. In J it does not constitute evidence of individual social 
mobility bei prosperous society there occurs not only individual 
hierarchy is ae e in a relatively stable hierarchy; the entire 
arranged by ke hed up by prolonged widespread prosperity, and re- 
The aaa anpa in the distribution of occupations and income. 
hierarchical lis a system of social stratification is to maintain viable, 
when satel sees between different categories of people, and 
ene roe whic formerly distinguished rank no longer can, be- 
in the epi belton yecome available to all, we should expect a change 
to retain the ic aspects of social stratification—if, that is, symbols are 
it is ae to make distinctions. 

Such a s periaps for this reason that in recent years there has been 
avor of EREN de-emphasis on economic criteria of stratification in 
style of life — a cultural ones—that is, those having to do with 
irene can e or in A society in which even a semi-skilled factory 
Set, it hona e $5000 a year, own two cars, a ranch house, anda TV 
but perha perhaps be no surprise that groups with higher prestige 
themselves ps without considerably greater income) should defend 
abundance against the potential threat posed by widespread material 
sions “vul k their “prestige” by designating such economic posses- 
of We Iei and by asserting the indispensability of a certain style 
no down 5 is, something that cannot be immediately purchased with 
higher aa gengi Like universities, which respond to the clamor for 
groups res pn by tightening their entrance requirements, prestige 
their UN to the clamor by money for prestige by tightening 
aristocratic = Tequirements. This has been common enough among 
been sulin poe for a long time; money and possessions have rarely 
Mereasingly s} © admit one to the select circles of old wealth; and the 
Class an a te, symbolic distinction between the upper middle 
Suggest th y ower middle class (not only distinctions of income) 
Society, at something similar may be occurring on lower levels of 

Wher 
Evoked eae at one time in recent history, the phr 
Ost familii Ges of Sinclair Lewis, Main Street, The Saturday Evening 
es of smiling faces around brown-turkeyed dinner tables, 


and a 
concer: wa] ee, Ya Aver r 
ern with “respectability,” today the phrase is just as likely to 


evoke į 
ima F. 5 
Atlantic ges of cocktail parties, country clubs, other-directedness, The 


Sensitivity re, Van Gogh pra in wide, deep mats, and a hyper- 
Piguity 5 ou of status. Sociologists recognize this am- 
Mages as, esignating the style suggested by the former series of 

ower” middle class, and the style suggested by the latter 


ase “middle class” 
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series of images as “upper” middle class, and tend to think the issue has 
been clarified. But the real problem implicit in the terminological 
need to break the middle class into an upper and a lower stratum is 
too complex to be solved by a simple linguistic device. The problem is 
not only one of drawing a line between two contemporary “middle 
class” styles of life; the immense difference between the life styles of 
the lower middle class and that of the upper middle class also involves 
an historical dimension. 

Nineteenth century America was a middle class society in the 
sense that its typical (if not its statistically modal) individuals were 
shoestring entrepreneurs, and the covers of The Saturday Evening Post 
are a testimony to their former hegemony and to the continuing power 
of the myth they created. Today, we designate the style of those who 
follow the lead of the “old” middle class, as “lower” middle class in 


necessary—by the 
ers of college edu- 
coning bureaucratic 


ei } ican “working class 
style” precisely because the lowest positions on our socio-economic 


New York’s Puerto Ricans, and i i i 

the style we call “lower middle an oe 
It is only in this sense that ri i 

society and, to be sure, a ike eE pe pelea: por 


a t antial minori 
viewed identified themselves as “middle cla, = 
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body with a steady job and income is middle class,” one of my re- 
spondents told me, and certainly this is true if we conceive of lower 
middle class people as upper middle class people with slightly lower 
ee For although it is true that these suburbanites I studied do 
‘ave only slightly lower incomes than a young insurance salesman or a 
ag engineer, it illimines nothing to call them middle class because 
a. style (whether it be designated as lower middle class or work- 
oe a) is a terminal one; they live in the present, mostly in the 
that j respectable style their income permits, but mobility is something 
is is possible only for their children. With a house in the suburbs, 
«vo Cars, a TV set, a wife and two children, and many major and 
Rese kitchen appliances, one respondent, explaining why he didn't 
4 to be foreman, said, “I’m a working man; I don't like to be sitting 
wn or walking up and down all the time.” ‘Another, explaining why 
e quit being a foreman after six months, said, “I got nothing against 
a the white shirts, but I just ain’t cut out for work like that. ihe 
clas he statements of working class (or, if one insists, lower miadle 
En) men, who, because of prosperity and the labor movement have 
Pigs able to achieve a material standard of living never before possi- 
mobili oy large scale for manual workers. But the element of soci 
anxie ity is missing; aspiration and anticipation as well as “status 
ENA and “conformity” are things for educated people with a fni 
sub in an organizational hierarchy, and it is this which makes 
urban domesticity in a $12,000 house a final fulfillment. 

ë pathing I have said about suburbs gives us the right to dant 
resa thi: pf what many observers have said about places like Par 
gener. mad Levittown. I do, however, question the right of others i 
Suburb ze about “suburbia” on the basis of a few studies of selecte: 

i s whose representative character has yet to be demonstrated. 
su ae how, despite the efflorescence of the mass produce 
Often th in post World War II America, references to suburbia more 

ese tae not cite the examples of Park Forest and Levittovn™ as 
as oc o communities could represent a nationwide phenomenon s 
Occu: curred at all but the very lowest income levels and among mos 
Welln classifications. If “suburbia” is anything at all a 

Ore ever know it until we have a lot more information about a lo 

suburbs than we now, unfortunately, have. 
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An Historian Looks at Social Change 
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Historical Causation 


told that this Conception is as inadeq 
It is popular for obvious reasons, > 
ne that follo 


f i to 
WS, is easy to write about, 
hence it mak 


quence is a 
events along a time axis, and chan 


it goes. But it does not go far, and 
validity depends on a metaphor that is hall 
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number of effects, and these ramifications have neither beginning 
nor end; the historian, although he must arbitrarily limit himself to 
a certain area if he is not to have the whole of history on his hands, 
must approach events in that area as an enormously complex set 
of interrelationships, not as links in a chain. The idea of a chain 
has its uses, just as the multiplication table has; but sequence is no 
more the whole of history than multiplication is of mathematics. 

If the discipline is more than a chronicling of past actions, what 
else does it include? One element is the biographical, because the peo- 
ple who acted were ingredients of the action itself. They may or may 
not have acted with conscious purpose, but all the participants to 
Some extent affected the outcome. The whole person is involved 
in whatever he does; his motive is not simple greed or fear or 
ambition, but such a tangle of emotions and desires as no historian 
can hope to separate into its component parts. If, then, people are 
Causally related to what happens, the biographical approach to 

Istory involves a system of change much more complex than the 
Organization of events along a time axis. Human beings are agents 
i change, and the agent is the total person. The historian cannot 
segregate one particular characteristic of that person, and say that 
it accounts for one particular change; he can only take a group of 
People in their totality, and say that their interaction on one an- 
other contributed—in a way that he cannot precisely define—to a 
Siven change. 

To what extent does change result from the volition of people, 
Conscious or unconscious, and to what extent from impersonal forces 
oe ond the control of individuals or groups? The answer on one 

£ teme is that man makes his own history and is in fact the master 
°* his fate; the answer on the other extreme is that his history is 
made for him by pressures that he is powerless in the long Tun to 

eflect or modify. The opposition between these two points of 
View, although couched in modern secular terms, is essentially the 
not Opposition between free will and predestination. Historiens ar 
ian, Primarily concerned with resolving the opposition; but t en 
‘ahi to recognize its existence, for it determines the gamut wi 
ich they interpret change. At one extreme is the great-man 
aan of history, which puts its emphasis on the free will of certain 
~“lviduals, At the other is historical determinism, which is predes- 
ation in secular dress. Both these extremes have had their day, 
ave shown their inadequacy. ; 
gra The great-man theory is the reductio ad absurdum of the bio- 
to Phical approach. The historian, fascinated by a figure who ami 
temn shadow an entire period, yields perhaps unwittingly = 2 
Th Plation to see in that person the primary reason for change. 
as Henry VIII singlehanded “caused” the English Reformation, 
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» : ey 
ius of Napoleon “created” the Napoleonic Empire. 
ee TA aaa i what may be called the little-man pg 
which holds that the absence of greatness may Play as crucial a S 
as its presence. The character of Nicholas IÍ, for example, doome , 
the czarist regime, and the political incapacity of Louis XVI (or, 
cording to one author, his sexual impotence) brought on the F ngs = 
Revolution. This kind of history, with its romantic overemphasis p 
the effect of great men, or of little men in great places, has the appea 
of any argument ad hominem. The writer or reader can easily imagine 
himself into the shoes of a human being whose strength or weakness 
is shaping the course of events, whereas no one can become emo- 
tionally excited by contemplating 


The attempt to make histo 
tion of impersonal 


ques o 


) and ris 
before the advent of 2. 
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t = never be proved, and is never accepted as even probable 
ithout a long battle, during which it is likely to be amended and 
pooled almost out of recognition. Those that are finally accepted 
Th one generation, furthermore, are often discarded in the next. 
Fa coh ip of the social sciences constantly enlarges the historian’s 
E ectual equipment, and he must re-examine old theories in the 
P t of new knowledge. He must also assess for himself, in terms 
of his particular subject, the importance of any kind of determinism 
a relation to other forms of causation. Impersonal forces are a part 
of the whole complex of change, but only a part. 


A Case Study in Complexity 


The writing of history has developed, 
the simple to the more and more complex. Each school of thought 
influenced its successors, and the modern historian is the heir of 

em all. He must recognize the causal connection between events 
that were separated in time; he must be familiar with the character 
of the key actors in each event; he must determine hyra 
sonal forces—intellectual, economic, technological—were at work to 
mold the outcome. Finally, he must weigh the effect of sheer acci- 

ent, of the event that could not in any possible way have been 
Predicted beforehand. 


___ As a case study in his problems of causation, take the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The events that composed it-the voyage of William of Orange 
from the Netherlands to England, the flight and deposition of James II, and 
the subsequent constitutional settlement—resulted directly from the political 
actions taken by King James, and indirectly from “past politics” in the 
reign of Charles II and even before. These antecedent events stretch out 
before the historian, looking backward from the vantage point of 1688, like 
trees interlocked in a jungle. He must mark off arbitrarily the limits of his 
Investigation, and decide perhaps to ignore all events before 1660, or all 


developments overseas, as causal factors. He then explores the area of his 
alient antecedents of 


like most disciplines, from 


e. Here again the 


Sure of their motivation. A 
The actions that they took did not occur in a vacuum. The very existence 
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of the oligarchy that overthrew the king was rooted in the economic and 
religious conditions of the time, and the historian must ask himself whether 
those conditions were changing in ways that contributed to the great up- 
heaval. Immediately he discovers that his question cannot be answered in 


terms of England alone; he must also consider France. Louis XIV, James II's 
first cousin, posed as the champion of Roman Cath 


as a ist, an absolutist, or a Francophile? 
able, because they did not try to untangle 


y a self-contained 
are, by a series of 
‘ial importance, One was 
grown daughters, 
y moderate Anglicans 
ey were assured of a 
spring of 1688 James second wife, a Roman 

e; and he might have lived out his 
aughter. Instead she had a 
aby took precedence over his 
c, and hence embodied the 
glican caution gave way to 


thre; 
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the wind. The whole complex might be considered as a system 
of stresses producing a highly unstable equilibrium, except that the 
very word “system” implies a kind of order that is not demonstrable. 
The historian must impose a measure of order upon the events he 
is studying, in order to handle them at all. But he must also dis- 
trust what he imposes. 


The Unique Event 


__. Each of the ingredients with which he is dealing is so deeply 
imbedded in its surroundings that he cannot isolate it without falsi- 
fying its nature. The very act of describing it separates it to some 
extent from its context, and to that extent distorts it. His aim is 
to minimize such distortion by separating as little as possible, and 
Y keeping his focus upon the whole constellation of events rather 
than upon its particular parts. If one part could be isolated for his 
inspection, he would regard it with profound skepticism. ‘The dis- 
embodied cause is unreal; the cause in its setting contributes to 
the reality—which cannot be fully apprehended but nevertheless 
exists—of the constellation as a whole. That constellation is unique, 
and the historian’s central concern is with its uniqueness. 

___ This is not to say that he can afford to ignore similar constella- 
tions; far from it. If he is studying the Glorious Revolution, he should 
“now as much as possible both about revolution as a phenomenon and 
about specific comparable revolutions. Generalizations that are uni- 
Versally applicable to the phenomenon are likely to be stimulating 
and may be extremely valuable. Suppose that he encounters the sug- 
Sestion of a group of economic historians that three phases must exist 
in any development deserving the name of revolution: first, “the 
natural, normal process of change and adaptation; secondly, an ob- 
Stacle or obstruction in the current of change; and thirdly, a more 
Or less abrupt removal of the obstruction with correspondingly rapid 
and often violent readjustments.” (Bowden, 1937, p. 109.) He first 
asks himself whether there was a “natural, normal process of change 


and adaptation” in the England of James II. His answer may a 
© no, because the process of political change was that initiated by 
l. Does the whole 


the King himself, and was anything but norma 
Generalization then break down, or may the difficulty be that the 
evolution is misconceived? Should it perhaps be thought of as 
eginning with the accession of James and the opening of his cam- 
paign for royal absolutism? or even with the Whig attempt to alter 
afte; necession as early as 1678? If the revolution was in fact an 
of air of years and not of months, what was the antecedent process 
tio change and what was the principal obstruction to it? sica R 
to ns may not admit of precise answers, but they help the his a a 
es both the broad outlines of his problem and also its pec 
“nues. 
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The same is true of comparisons and contrasts. The ways in 
which the Glorious Revolution differed from and resembled similar 


It differed, for example, from the Puritan Revolution of forty years 
earlier and from the French Revolution of a hundred years later in 


one important respect: the political earthquake of 1688 was not 
followed by a tidal wave of radicalism. Why not? Because it was 


were a far cry from the Parisian bourgeois of 1830, But even the 
far cry has its uses, Comparisons, like generalizations, help to jolt 


y equating it with another movement, in 


lem of the business cycle. The 
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given sufficient erudition, to break the fetters of the particular and 

e universal laws that govern change? The answer, unfor- 
tunately, is that it indicates nothing of the sort. The “laws” are on 
such a high level of generalization that they have almost no relevance 
to the stuff of history. Toynbee attempts to demonstrate their opera- 
tion by examples drawn from an enormous range of historical data, 
but the examples fit the generalizations in much the same way that 
the unhappy victims of Procrustes fitted his bed. If the historical 
fraternity has praised A Study of History less than the public at 
arge, the reason is not mere professional conservatism. Toynbee 
as majestically overstepped the Ñimits of the discipline. 


The Historian’s Limitations 
The limits are imposed, not by the historian’s volition, but by 
the nature of his data. Those data have two principal characteristics, 
Which condition everything that he does: they are never complete, 
and they are inherently biased. Incompleteness is always present, 
Tegardless of his subject. He may have an enormous accumulation 
material, but somewhere in it are gaps that he cannot fill and 
dat preclude a full understanding. The records of the first Cartha- 
8inian War are few and far between, and the investigator must try 
to fill the lacunae by using his reason and imagination. The records 
orld War II, at the other extreme, are so profuse that no single 
Person in a lifetime can comb them all; yet even here there are mys- 
Bin such as the death of Martin Bormann and the disposition of 
itler’s body, that will never be resolved in full detail. The material 
oe resolving them either never existed or is no longer enant * = 
S blurred because they were not recorded at the time, an The 
a witnessed and lived to tell gave pre! acconnt 3 
use cher hot for certainty, to paraphrase Meredith, gets, only 
answer, o ee 
h The incompleteness of historical data is matched by their = 
stent bias. We have no record of events per se; they do not recor 
i wSelves like earthquakes on a seismograph. All we have is saca 
the essions as observers thought fit to put down in bane ee 
att ™pression obviously varies with the observer. Even i = 
Pose Ltng, as he occasionally is, to tell the truth as objectively as 
Sones he is the creature of his own unanalyzed and often ki 
leso cious preconceptions; and the more important the event, 
S objective he is likely to be. 
Take for instance two accounts of the storming of the Bastille, one by 
^ member of the ancien régime and one by a Jacobin: no matter how hones 
© two men may have been, the event described by one has a quite dif- 
ferent flavor from that described by the other. The historian can never ie 
© event itself, in Ranke’s famous phrase, wie es eigentlich gewesen; he 
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can see it only through witnesses, and is as dependent on their eyes and 
emotions as on their pens. This is not to say that he must share their bias; 


ways the event has been distorted by passing through the personalities of 
the observers. This question has no general answer, Every historian must 
decide it for himself, and no two will reach precisely the same conclusion. 


otherwise he will identify himself with one individual or g 
the exclusion of others, and write polemical and therefore bad his- 


» and that the uncompromising are re- 
this opinion 
t as an historian. When he carries 
as knaves, his prejudice 


with him some bias, his 
opinion of the past. It may b 
obligations upon him, One is to put 
he engages the world of the past, t 


contemporary world. The other is to his readers as inde- 


É 
e retains. The a 
aginatively into historic $ 
thought are alien or eve 
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he can, and thereby give them the liberty to judge for themselves. 
The Elizabethan scholar just mentioned argues in effect that fanatics 
are evil in the twentieth century, and were therefore evil in the 
sixteenth. This is more than a non sequitur; it shows a failure to 
understand the character of Tudor fanatics, Catholic and Protestant, 
and to explain the context of embattled faiths out of which their 
fanaticism came. Because we have changed with the times, the 
Past is not amenable to judgment by the standards of the present. 
The historian, however, has to assume some degree of continuity 
and even identity between past and present. If the 16th century had 
nothing in common with his own times, he could say nothing signifi- 
Cant about it—and Shakespeare and Marlowe would have nothing to 
Say to him. He must accept the working premise that certain essential 
ements in the human situation are universal and do not change 
With time, however much their form may change. Economic pres- 
Sures operated before there was a science of economics; sea power 
influenced history before Mahan attempted to codify its influence; 
Most important of all, human behavior followed psychological pat- 
terns before psychology was dreamed of. Although man improves 
is technological skill, alters his social structure, and increases his 
awareness of himself and his environment, the kinds of forces that 
Work upon him and in him remain constant over vast periods. 


Then, ’twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare: 
The blood that warms an English yeoman, 
The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 
(Housman 1940) 


The historian, although he can no more prove this ei 
than the poet could have, accepts it as consonant with his data an 
t fact axiomatic. But the axiom that there are unchanging elements 
Creates a particular problem. If economic pressures, for instance, 
oe ‘rated when there was no economist to observe them, the a 
ie oe record of their operation is bound to be extraordinarily har 
ms read, because the recorders were unconscious of what to us are 
5 nomic realities. The process of inflation, to take a concrete a 
fe peared to them as nothing more than greed in action; and “4 
„rious moral strictures scarcely illuminate the issue. Forces wor - 
mg below the conscious level are almost of necessity impossible to 
qp Ment, yet they are often the most important causes of change, 
doc. Storian may be convinced of their existence, even though e 
Te, es not begin to have the evidence that the canons of his dapin 
an ire, He then has the choice of saying nothing or oa = g 
js assertion based on little more than hunch; and neither alternativ 

Satisfying, 
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i iased evidence are 

ifficulties created by imcomplete and biasec iden 5 

f pA E E en to history. Any social scientist seeking m 
as the past faces similar difficulties, bas ane? 5 re 3 n 
d to same degree because he is not ooking for 4 
ee The anthropologist has great gaps in his infor 


bias of litigants and witnesses if not through his own 


The Search for a Patter 
In considering change the histori 
else, by the inte 


day. A major conditioning 
factor in the last hundre 


d years has bee i 
ge is ipso facto Progress, development fro 


tween his two worlds. 
born of the Victorian 1 
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Many historians accepted it, at the cost of their professional insight, 
and came to regard the past as if it had justified itself merely by 
eading to the present. 

This concept of change as evolution from worse to better rests 
upon faith. It cannot be deduced from history in any way that is 
Ogically satisfying. In some areas, such as the pure and applied 
Sciences, change has a cumulative character; each generation builds 
upon the achievements of its predecessors in a way that increases 
man’s knowledge, and with it his ability to control his physical and 
even social environment. But how does he use this ability, and is 
the result necessarily evolution from worse to better? Worse for 
whom and better for whom? Better in what sense, greater human 
Creativity, longevity, or just flabbiness? In the area of politics a 
usual criterion of progress is the increase in individual rights, but 
lere again the historian is hard put to it to demonstrate that freedom 
priis only by a cumulative process, or that its growth is necessarily 
or the better. In the area of art, conceived in its widest terms, the 


cumulative process is not apparent except over relatively brief periods 
or time, and change from worse to better cannot be demonstrated at 
rs of Chartres owed 


In architecture, for instance, the designe 
nothing to Iktinos cid the Parthenon, and R greatness of the two 
` uctures is incommensurable. In religion, what medieval or modem 
Writer speaks more profoundly than the unknown prophet calle 
cond Isaiah? Shakespeare is not better or worse than Aeschylus, 


wren than Michelangelo, Beethoven than Bai eo mi 
a qualitativ i i the absurdity of the idea. Al- 
vbitdandont sabien ©. HE ak differently to 


meagh transcendant achievement in art may spe 2 
th erent generations, and their awareness of it may alter and deepen, 
© achievement itself remains independent of time. 
in etude concept of change as progress is of extremely ie vali 

ce Te ing the past. The historian cannot entirely avoid the = 
Kies A ecalse he is part of his times, but the more he lets it co o 
Con attitude the more biased his history becomes. The espia 
oe of his discipline is with the question of how and why € ane: 
urred, and with nothing else. The quite different question ©: 
or change was an improvement is in most cases neither relevant 
answerable. 
erik how and why of change involve a logics 
Sim oe Some of them, even if they are not soluble, are relatively 
a Ple in nature; and the simplest of all is the problem of ae 
i Suppose, for example, that the historian is sep bdng e 
His 3 on of why the British lost the War of American Indepen we 
Pen, d st task is to collect all the information he can about whak 3 
Must on both sides of the Atlantic during the war. Eventualy 
St decide that he has reached the point of diminishing returns 


variety of methodological 
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Organizing the data is methodologi 
than collecting it, and his description b 
parts of it are inadequate, certain episodes ob, 


does not know where to find it; 
“ccept. But something 


ed, in other Words, raises the 
id. 

If there ever was a struggle that seems to 
determinism, the War of Independence Was it. For the first three years, until 
1778, Great Britain apparent] rance of strength. 

er navy commanded the sea; her troops, British and Hessian, were at 
least equal to the best in the i at critica] Moments were 
re tom by faction than the 
S Were infinitely superior to 
France in 1778, Britain 
n for three years in all the theatres of a global 
in Summary, the cards seemed to be heavily 

i Kktown campaign she had no clear 
Y, then, dig the Outcome run counter to the 


defy the notion of historic 


question opens a Mare’s nest of 
in kind from thos 


Problems, and they are different 
ose of gathering and o izi 


e 
TSanizing the evidence. If th 


aS pure myth; in u 

; ose two ingredients came within an gt 
of losing the War for the Ameri may tempt him 
n their Opponents, as vima 
ow about Long Island, the Brandywine, ery 
So it goes: for ev 3 

argument he can find a cou argument, and the final answer alway’ 


odi- 
arding some and m 
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fying others, he is enlarging his conception of the problem. He is coming 
to see the interrelation of apparently disparate factors and apparently un- 
connected events; new lines of inquiry are opening to him, for which he 
Probably has to gather additional data. He may find that he needs the 
help of other disciplines—economics, for instance, in order to weigh the 
effects of the British blockade on the American economy and of American 
Privatecring on the British; or psychology, to probe the supineness of 
Howe, the treason of Amold, the insubordination of Comwallis. As he 
explores more and more aspects of his subject, his understanding of it 
broadens and deepens; as he brings data of diffierent kinds within the 
framework of his theoretical construction, it grows increasingly complex. 
He never reaches his goal, a definitive explanation of the outcome of the war. 
But the more nearly he approaches it, as in all theory-building, the more 
adequate his explanation becomes. 


The Paradox in Historical Theory 


icin te attempt to explain is not something extra, an intellectual 
icing on the cake of historical fact. History that is a mere stringing 
together of events is essentially meaningless, because sequential 
arents acquire meaning only when some sort of pattern is imposed 
npon them. Time in itself is a dimension, not a pattern; a sequence 
rhat is no more than temporal is a tale told by an idiot. Historical 
a Search, like any other form of curiosity, is a quest for meaning; 
oy the historian is therefore by necessity a pattern-maker. When 
© begins his research he may have no clear pattern in mind. But 
rt least he has set tentatively the limits of his subject, and at most 
ae theory—tentative again—of why events turned out as they 
aa The limits alter as his investigation progresses, and the theory is 
ex Y p: be amended beyond recognition. The outcome is a cs 
rie ‘nation, or pattern (the three in this context are synonymous 
At covers to his satisfaction the events he has been studying. — 
sole. yet his satisfaction is never complete. If he is honest with oe 
cause | _Samnot wholly believe in the adequacy of his pattern, G 
tae he knows not only that it is based on incomplete and biase 
Pe but also that it is at best a mere approximation to reality. The 
the 4 er it is, the less its historical accuracy; the more complex it is, 
o “ss meaning it conveys. Hence any writer of history, and yi 
subis any teacher, must take some liberty with the intricacies a F 
dete in order to explain it, and yet cannot take too much min o 
spell. oS its essence. A lecturer at Yale once held his m a 
the 1 Ound for an hour while he described the great philosophes o 
© century, and wrapped each in a verbal package that op as 
of parable as it was neat. “A brilliant performance’ symone l = 
bri. Colleagues who was a specialist in the field, “perhaps the mos 
ing t lecture Ive ever heard given to undergraduates. My one 
and 4 criticism is that there wasn’t a word of truth in it.” The praise 


e qualification were equally well grounded. 
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There is thus a paradox at the heart of the historical one 
Events in themselves are meaningless, and at the same si °: 
pattern of meaning can be imposed upon them ig ee 
extent oversimplifying and distorting their complexity. The aa a 
is therefore both a pattern-maker and a distruster of paterns: ler 
is dealing not, as social scientists are, with aspects of paa erea 
ence that are limited and isolated by the disciplines themse io os 
with the whole gamut of man’s life in the past. Although e As 
marcates his area in time or space or both, the demarcation is = 
own choice rather than inherent in his discipline. Within the ar 
that he chooses everything is relevant and anything may be im 


han a fraction of what he 


past into his present. 


was, and his conclusions 
e. 


they can, it also trains them to distru i 


draw. Hence it rarely provides conclusions that have tangible ap 
plication to the present; any statement beginning with “history 
teaches us that” is almost sure to 


be unhistorical. A student wh? 

immerses himself in a past problem, for example the long tragedy 0 
able to isolate its ingredients, 

y way that is valid for comparable situa 
m struggle in India, which was also re 


analogies are as brittle as they are Provocative, and they cannot bé 

` pushed far without breaking in the hand. $ 
Yet the discipline is much more th 
satisfy curiosity about the past. Its valu 


provides no reliable 


ings 
e right. These are not scientific finding? 

or the mere products of a satisfi iosi 
tributes of mind. Historical ing 


t 
uiry, like any emphatic engage™™ 
with human beings in their full 


: $ no 
complexity, has for its main result 
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theory but a deepened awareness. The inadequacy of the historian’s 
data keeps his imagination constantly at the stretch, and just as con- 
Stantly schools him in humility. No matter how narrow his field, within 
it he is reaching for the totality of experience; and the reach inevitably 
exceeds the grasp. Push his research and refine his techniques as he 
will, the fact remains that he is dealing with a mystery. 
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A Psychologist Looks at History 
Frederick Wyatt 


“The past is a work of art, free of 
irrelevancies and loose ends. 


Max Beerbohm 


Alienation 


The relationship of psychology and history has been scanty for 
such a long time that the title line of this paper alone demands a? 


conduct. It should not surprise us, 


and psychology not only different, but, in 
alike. The differe 


this scheme are relevant on 
strate the universality of th 
an end in itself, Psycholog 
history and psychology is 


tionship at present; and w 
this state of alienation, 
Task and Problems of History 


ists 
In this section I shall sketch out what present-day psycholog ih 
think about history and historians. I am not concerned here 


66 
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official statements of policy and sentiment which, in keeping with 
academic protocol, are usually cordial. Any academically trained 
Person will take history as a discipline for granted: it simply is and 
always has been. Only when psychologists informally express senti- 
ments derived from their professional orientation, will the difference 
become clear. At such an imaginary bull session psychologists will 
wonder why anybody should want to spend so much effort on find- 
mg out what happened in the past when no amount of investigation 
will make the past any less remote or any less uncertain. For the 
past which the historian is tracking down so laboriously is no more 
than a handful of dust, and the history which he writes of it is a 
Composite of guesses held together by his own bias—an inventive 
Conglomerate of equivocal cues. Things might have happened this 
Way or that, but as history has failed to develop an exact methodology, 

there is no way of checking on it. : 
If this intimation of an attitude seems exaggerated, keep in mind 
opinion. 


that it represents a composite picture and not a survey 0: 
a for the prob- 


Tt should do no more than supply a tentative schem 

ems of communication R busting! and psychology. Withal, the 
Psychological reader should have no difficulty in recognizing the 
elements which have been combined in this prototype. They refer 
to characteristic idiosyncracies of psychology. First, the stigma of 
the past. For reasons which, by themselves, pose a neat problem for 


a sociology of ideas, psychologists are more prone than other social 


Scientists to dismiss the past, including that of psychology. The 
Pronounced bias of American psychology for the natural sciences 
or what it worshipfully takes them to be, although they often are 
not) meets here with a kind of pragmatic fundamentalism. Accord- 
ing to it, all important concerns are in, and of, the present. From 
Us point of view, the historian’s involvement with the past cannot 
ut appear as dubious and futile. 
ee sychologists are even more outspoken about the state of 
of ee in history. There is no certainty in the reconstruction 
of ne past. History is, therefore, in the end no more than a wp 
ag impressions. Historical events are continuously e- 
om ed in different and conflicting ways by different historians. an 
peal Bes results be taken seriously? History has no theory w a 
odol be confirmed by empirical test and no truly objective meth- 
ology which could do the confirming. 
hist While based on a profound misunderstanding, this judgment e 
ae is, on the face of it, not entirely incorrect either. Before A 
its Sure of history is taken it will be wise to examine the task an 
l Premises. History has to work with immeasurably greater com- 
Plexities than those to which psychology is accustomed. Her sub- 
lect reaches from the actions and motives of the individual clear 
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across to tradition and belief, social structure and institution, eco- 
nomics and culture. History is charged a priori with explaining how 
social action comes about. ‘This involves not only the coalescence 0 
innumerable lines of probable causation, but their waxing an 
waning, their unending emergence and absorption. Reflecting w 
history without prejudice, we find ourselves suddenly confronte 
with a paradox: in order to be appreciated in its natural complexity, 
human conduct apparently must first have receded into the past. 
With this limitation in mind, history in some fundamental respects 
seems to have a more realistic purview of human affairs than psy 
chology or, for that matter, any of the other social sciences. 
Compared with history, psychology is certainly dealing with 


much smaller segments, and wit >, 
serve the purpose of psychology well, but also create a characteristic 
liability—namely, that of confusin 


ultimate kind of reality. The fact remains that psychology, even 


limit itself to specific 


> Or, on an even larger scale, i? 


; es to political organization, formal an 
informal—or class structure as related to Pe in attitude ea 
sentiment, Add to this the effects of leadership and the parts play® 

. Ba he reflectio” 

a i e understood as the pawns of 1° 
ondite social forces. “All this and a great deal more needs to Pi 
reported and shown in its beari i ; 
: this is interpretation, pointi? 
to connections, assigning meanings TOposi ions of soc 

$ osin: so 

causes and effects. The laws HE ea yg 
Jackson are facts; so 


are the mes. Š dire 
tives of the banks who opposed hie | he Fresidant or tho 


im; but, by th they wo” 
no more make history than the a A ss e E 


: Ssessment of traits makes 
personality, 
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~ Professor Willcox, in his comments on types of history-writing,! 
implied a gradient of complexity. First comes the spectacular history 
of wars and political events which defines change in the life of human 
communities largely in terms of the power to win armed conflicts.? 
The historian still has to explain the conduct of his princes and 
leaders as best he can. When he begins to place great men in the 
Center of history, a new dimension has accrued. In order to show 
the effect of individuals upon the shaping of events, the historian has 
to delve more deeply into their motives. The intricacies of the psy- 
‘chology of personality have thus been added to the historian’s task. 
Before an individual can be credited with having taken charge of 
great events, he also must be shown in interaction with his milieu. 
the resulting changes are attributed to his genius alone, he has 
Probably been overrated; but the scope of history writing has been 
expanded by the inclusion of socio-psychological and sociological 
viewpoints. When historiography advances to the stage where it 
Considers political events together with economic, social and cul- 
tural conditions as well as the persons who direct them, or are 
dragged along by them, it has reached what is its present ea 
of complexity. The expansion of history from the Great Spectacle 
and Great Man stage can be characterized as follows: an increasing 
number of factors, or dimensions, pertaining to other disciplines like 
economics, sociology, or psychology are introduced into the ere 
record. Quite clearly, history does not always make equal an u 
use of them. It engages in specialized tasks like other discip ines, 
and then excludes other dimensions in order to pursue one in greater 
etail. Besides, history, like other disciplines, has been tardy in 
adopting techniques developed elsewhere (Langer, 1958). 

To sum up: History deals with much more complex events 
than psychology. Many things feed into history, so that it has to 
Cope with even more manifold interactions than psychology. Predi- 
cated on a longer time span, its inherent complexity grows in loga- 
rithmic proportion. History includes all imaginable kinds of human 
variables together with a variety of non-human ones (climate, nat- 
ural catastrophes). By way of comparison, psychology is more prm- 
cipal: it aims at general rules, comprehending the unfolding adaptive 
Changes in the behavior of any organism. Psychology admits the 
Unique case, though rather grudgingly. Generally speaking, it is con- 
cerned with the predictable similarities of behavior while history 
Consists entirely of unique cases. On the other hand, by isolating 
Segments of behavior from their context, and abstracting them into 


1 This issue. f enia 
te is view still informs historians with a taste for the heroic, even Be 
eir idea of the historic process may have become more complex. Tt can s 
gcarly discerned, for instance, in the evolutionary mythology which inspire 


Pengler’s Decline of the West. 
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it i ingly difficult to 
iti ‘perimental psychology finds it increasingly dif ub MS 
een ed ee the conduct of a w = oo La 
i hology walks from his la 
tions. When the professor of psyc eee he, 
i ive his regular Monday lecture, it wou take g 
re ear he Haridk ook of Experimental Psychology to sink i 
EE that is involved in this sample of behavior, and several Pepen 
of it would still remain unexplained. It should not be overlooked, 


r it 
volve historical perspectives if anybody wanted to explain why 
proceeds as observed, and not in some other way, 


e could well argue that the his- 
acts in his grasp; those which might sti 
im so far, he can, at best, suspect, 


torian knows only of the f 
be afield, but have eluded h 


The Need for Reconstruction 


to 
er such standards apply ich 
conceivable reason why an enterprise, W! 


m 
nstructing past events by inferring them fro 
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conditionally to psychology, or that the status of psychology as a 
Science depends on their realization. How much less reason is there 
(apart from the conviction that it is that way because it ought to 
be) to judge history by standards derived from the study of an en- 
tirely heterogeneous subject. Briefly, the indigenous problems of 
history-writing lie in: (1) the nature of its data; (2) the epistemo- 
logical status of the past; (3) the manner of historical synthesis. 

(1) The reconstruction of an event in the past obviously depends 
on somebody who first observed it and then left some sort of record 
of it. In addition, various kinds of tokens may have remained. Al- 
though they were not intended to convey any information about those 
who made them, nevertheless important conclusions can often be 
drawn from them. An observer is handicapped by his involvement 
in what he is observing. The closer he is to one of the centers from 
which action issues, the more likely is he to participate in aiding or in 
Opposing it. Also, by being close to one fulcrum of change, the ob- 
Server is necessarily removed from others. As the events of history 
tend to be multifarious and contrapuntal, it is easy to imagine how 
much and how little even a well-placed observer could have seen 
‘eu himself, and how one-sided his judgment would have to be even 
if he is endowed with sterling objectivity. Professor Willcox cites 
Several impressive examples for this most elementary problem of 


Ustory-writing, , 

(2) What is the past? Only what somebody remembers of ae 
or what somebody else leaves to be remembered by others. If this 
Sounds extreme, introspect for a moment what you imagine the past 
to be like. It turns out that most of us have an image of the past 
Somewhat like that of a landscape, which becomes dim and recedes 
as we move away from it. It is something of a cognitive jolt to 
realize that the past is utterly gone and does not continue in some 
araway place where, with some luck, we could look it up. Now it 
Consists only of what is left over of it—potsherds, ruins, artifacts— 
or what in more favorable instances is recorded of it in language. 


ny of these relics might contribute to conjectures of amazing scope; 
the imagination be called 


aone by itself i h of 
O elf could with any stretch 0: 

history.” It is no more than a statement of fact to say that the past 
“oes not exist unless it is reconstructed (Wyatt, 1959). 

l Such reconstruction, however, is by its very nature n 
Pleted.4 Ordinarily, we cannot know what jawbones, 
ection 


bast gute j i lations about the possibility that the 
ŝ jolt reverberates in many specula ions j 
nat might in some way endure. It is reflected in the Greek image of me nether 
i ga (Hades) and reaches its most explicit form in St. Augustine. e game 
A and the same wishful motive underlie the modern fantasy of a 
Aine, 
s In the nature of things no historical analysis can ever be brought up to 


ays A 
ate.” (Simpson, 1959.) 


ever com- 
scrolls or 
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iari ; tatement in history is, therefore, correct 
= apip heed a = pee by a aa informed one. This 
E Plies to the uncovering of new data; but it applies also to the hee 
oF viewpoints and categories for the reconstruction of an age Des 
they had not yet been conceived and when nobody could have 2 
derstood them. Professor Willcox’s discussion of the memng a 
economics less than four centuries ago is a case in point. It is t ai 
fore no paradox that we probably know more about many a a gs os 
event than any individual who was in the thick of it could ha 
known. 


(3) Historical synthesis, therefore, consists of the organization 
nvincing, they He 
closely prescribe the pattern, although it must not be overlooke 


array of facts needs to 
be given a meaning in order to become histo 


brings to his job, reconstruction is best viey 
rather than a completed state. History s 
past in ps 
e latter also applies to the former: 
both are interminable (Freud, 1952). The range of continuous self- 
emendation in history is, of course, extremely variable. Many facts 
of history have been established with a degre 


and many of our present views may under- 
go only minor changes in the future. This d 


The Lesson of History 


What psychology could learn from history is already implied 
in the foregoing discussion. It would be useful for psychology from 
time to time to compare the complexity of its own endeavor Wi" 
that of history. It should also be sobering for psychologists, intor 
cated by the prospects of quantitative methodology, to contemp. a a 
the example of history in yet another sense: what historians 14" 
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om msy records usually tells us more about the human conditions 
he most incisive experiment. 
To ae of the differences of scope and method between the 
tes E ines, psychologists have paid little attention to the fact 
beni n am like literature, is an immense storehouse of data of human 
ei nlike literature, however, it is a repository of observations 
i ective actions and large-scale change. I have discussed before 
lint neertainty which attends historical statements. In spite of these 

itations, such statements afford a view of development, a con- 


figuration of events from beginning to end, which empirical observa- 
on in the social sciences can usually not provide. All the world’s 
sents the complete 


ig and history, with unequalled clarity, pre t 
nw ; This is also the great attraction in the psychological study of 
‘die orical personalities. The data may be scanty and equivocal; withal, 
ar pua and frequently perverse logic of individual careers can 
ee rr ever be studied so well, even under the most favorable clinical 
ie itions (Wyatt, 1956). For this reason too, psychology should be 
ore audacious in applying its viewpoints to history, as Weber has 

one with such extraordinary success in the case of sociology. — 
w The most important lesson to be learned from history is identical 
co its own endeavor. Nothing in the field of human conduct can 
wtmately be meaningful unless it is put into a context of develop- 
ment which shows how the present emerged from the past. The anti- 
“istoricism® of present-day psychology is in this sense a major liability. 
ch, a bad liability when it is defended by scientific doepa i 
it Th one still when psychologists have ceased even to be aware 0 
- The attitude toward history is part of the alienation of psychologists 
tom the humanities at large. The resulting loss for psychology is 
ie etends to be a virtue. 


obvi ; f 
vious; it becomes ludicrous when ignorance Pr virtue 
hi It seems almost tautological to say that all understanding is 
E sychology, by being concerne 


Storical. In this elementary sense P 
With the antecedents of behavior, is historical too. It is perhaps a 
of singling out and pursuing 


co : 
Pe Ne a of the methodical necessity l 
ands of experience and lines of conduct, that psychologists are sO 


en found reluctant to face up to the contextual quality of any 
oe chological event. Not that there has been a shortage of theories 
Ba asizing the coherence of all human experiences in latitude 
Seo neous events affecting each other) and in depth (the past 

e wet ae present). Psychologists adopted them eagerly; et BA 
Shee HESS had to be fitted to the traditional canons of evi j 


d of anti-historicism of which 


5 
Niet: It must not be confounded with another kin f whi 
probably the most incisive 


Pera Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie is A 
kind TE The attitude of which I spoke first appears as the consequence of a 
The be Alpes oe empiricism together with a more covert wariness of the past. 
of the ra) one is a reaction against a powerful cultural trend, the historicism 


ineteenth century. 
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some knowledge of histo 
the events with which ps 


History, Psychology and Social Change 


Historians have, at various occasions, considered the applicati 
of the concepts of social science to historical change. The repor! Be 
the Committee on Historiography (The Social Sciences, 1954) p 
id summary of recent thinking 


at: 
cussing change and history ( Pp. 106-127) the authors suggest nr 
"ans among the more important general factors of change in so 

are (1) a wide range of al i 


w 
to those in power. It will also depend of nah 
a latent fear of change is among the people at la ei 
This in turn may have to do with the surplus energy available for Ty 
perimenting with change; while al] these factors must depend heer 
on the physical environment and the biological state of the g 
which ponders change. icing 

If we examine this analysis of change we cannot help en 5 
that it relies essentially on soci » that is, group-and-institu 3 
oriented, concepts, Of 31 professional literature be 
two are psychological: one from the field of personality theory; A 
other from ‘that chology, Yet the determinants of charh 
cited before obviously point to Psychological problems, even tio 
they were first stated in sociological terms. Rigidity, a key-con d 


e 
ar of it, can only Te o DE 
f this is so, then it ought 
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feasible to grasp the more forceful and persistent ones that register 
in many different minds when social change is taking place. 

The question is, then, why psychology should have contrib- 
uted so little to the bibliography of social change. It is tempting to 
refer to this restraint as refusal or disdain, but this is not practical. 
When a science does not do what is wanted of it and what clearly 
pertains to its subject, we must conclude that it is not capable of 

lealing with the task at hand. The means may be lacking; or, more 
ikely, the science has defined itself in such a way that it is not 
compatible with the task. Mediaeval medicine set out to achieve its 
aims largely by making deductions from certain philosophical and 
Medical texts of inviolable authority. Unwilling to examine the 
etiology of diseases empirically, medicine could do little to cure them. 
ndoubtedly the absence of critical methods such as the microscope 
Paa much to do with that situation, as one could easily infer once 
e method had been introduced. Still more decisive for medicine's 
Practical disability was the self-imposed restriction of its scope which 
Prevailed far into the age of scientific discoveries. It may well be 
that the very orientation of contemporary psychology, especially in 
its representative academic purview, keeps it from concerning itself 
With historical change. Concepts like appeal to the ruling class or fear 
°F change are unavoidably complex. Neither of them lends itself 
easily to measurement on some kind of scale, nor can it be readily 
Visualized as a dependent variable. Some of the concepts of contem- 
rary psychology obviously are more fit to describe social jaag 
an others. Not having been much concerned with the topic, psycho’ 
°By has had little opportunity to reflect on the problems of investi- 
= ting it. It appears, however, that the disaffection of psychology for 
© cial change has not only to do with a shortage of appropriate co. 
“Pts and methods, but with the insistence in official psychology on 
com Purtenances of a scientific methodology à tout prix. ee 5 

emporary psychology often is an integral part of theory. It de a 
a Scope of inquiry by prescribing what kind of data are accep A e 
the | in some instances, appears not only to express but to intorm 

theory, 

An example may illustrate this point. O 
0 increase in childbirth and ie size of families would me a 
fro, minent place in the attention of psychologists. Propagation reaches 
ha the biological roots of man to his most advanced social, ec 
eve political problems. It involves a wide variety of psychologic: 
me individual and social, rational and emotional. The rate a 
telas of propagation seems to depend on the role of the so o 
the ionship of men and women to each other and to their cu e 3 
Vase o Pact of their fantasies and insecurities, and, of a 3 

array of unconscious dispositions. As far as I know, there ar 


ne would think that the 
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only very few studies on reproduction oriented toward a psycho- 
logical point of view (Mischler, 1954). True, demographic research 
has not been concerned with individual motivation for reproduction. 
It is equally clear, however, that the large-scale statistical studies 
which have been the norm in this field do not explain the psycho- 
logical determinants but, at best, only the social conditions of prop- 
agation. Moreover, the predictions of demographers have not proved 


to the impact of demands and expectations of the group upon him. 
On that plane the increase of the birth rate must derive from con- 
scious decisions: from the division of labor in work and leisure; from 
subtle balances among self-regard, gratification, the admission anı 

repression of instinctual needs; from the image the individual has of 
himself and of his sexual partner; from the management of realistic 
and neurotic anxieties; and from many other sychological conditions 
(Hoffman, 1960). In short, there is enough pe ees in the problems 


to understand a profound change in the style of life implying equally 
significant changes in the roles and images, the functions and iden 
tities of men and women. To investigate them would demand great 


certainty to the goal of finding a plausible configuration for a gon 
e sure, the certainties of psycho 
itious than is commonly admitte®: 


t this point it would be more important to have a frame of refer” 
ence than a controlled experiment. 


In a previous section I have touched upon the relationship of 
psychological concept i i 


A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT HISTORY TT 


interaction of emergent forces in a broad stream of ongoing events 
E history, at its best, will present life. 

This raises the question of a differential fitness of psychological 
roncepts for comprehending social change. The discovery of a whole 
F, alm of pe and praeter-rational motivation made it necessary for 

eoad to design not only a new terminology but a whole new system 
7 Psychological modalities and structures (Rapaport, 1960). Could 
; be that the language of psychology is somewhat obtuse with regard 
2 the kind of change that manifests itself in society and _history?® 
h S point no more can be done than stating the problem. We 
“ould also remind ourselves that it will not be solved by determined 
measurement, We might, on the other hand, gain for our purpose by 


Studying the lessons of history. 
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ea Bere i i i f social 
Or his. CTE Ís, for instance, no mentioning of the conceptual problems o 
de aittorical change in Mandler and Kessen’s (1959) otherwise broadminded and 


tai 
ailed book on the Language of Psychology. 


Styles of Response to Social Change’ 


David Riesman 


On Psychological Styles 


As an invited discussant of four of these papers, I attended e 
meeting of the American Psychological Association in the fall of 195 : 
What Professor Frederick Wyatt says in his paper, “A Psychologis 
Looks at History,” about the rejection of the past by psychologists, an 
about the slavish imitation of the natural sciences, could certainly be 
seen on that occasion, as well as in any example of what is sometimes 
euphemistically called “the literature.” But what struck an outsider 
were the many assaults on professional complacency at this same or 
vention, and the vivid sense many psychologists possessed of the 
history of science in general and of their discipline in particular, eer 
ing them against methodological fashion while at the same tim 
anchoring them in a tradition which, in the social sciences, is matche 
in grandeur and scope only by economics. While no one would 
that there are a great many Philistines among professional psycho, A 
gists, as among other professional men, what struck me was t” 


attention a strong minority gave to men of sensibility and cultivatio™ 
of social concern and historical aw 


A se 
vareness, as against those DAR 
receding historical landscape (to borrow a metaphor from Wya 


paper) hardly stretches beyond their own mentors in graduate scho? 
I recognize that I would naturally be exposed to the less parochi# 
particularly the members of the Society for the Psychological Study es- 
Social Issues, but for a week I wandered about to a good many ee s 
sions; and I must say that the intellectual life of many psycholog? 


f “nal 
is not adequately represented in the stereotypical form of most jo? 


. . . i the 
articles, whose standardization of form and rhetoric may ee to 


neophyte a false image though eventually a self-confirming one ® 
what is possible in his new trade. 


; yali 
Plainly, I attended the convention with a tropism towards gar t0 
zation, though quite willing to grant a priori elements of uniquen® 
Tee ‘ofl 
1 This paper is developed from my discussion at the American psycholog for 
Association, September 1, 1958. 1 am indebted to the Carnegie Corpora re 


as 
the opportunity to study changes in values among college students, both 
flected in the Vassar Studies and elsewhere. 
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the sixty-sixth APA convention (in comparison both with those earlier 
and those later in the same field and with similar gatherings in neigh- 
boring fields). Such a temper on my part must seem impetuous to the 
Sensible and moderate perspective of Professor Willcox, with his great 
Sensitivity to the idiosyncrasy and happenstance of events and the 
lindnesses and biases of observers. For him, wisdom, like the Messiah, 
cannot be forced; and a young historian reading his paper might feel 
that the professional caution endemic among historians was strength- 
ened, in spite of what Willcox says about the necessity as well as the 
danger of the search for pattern and meaning. (The dangers of the 
Search are highlighted by Bennett Bergers paper on the myth of 
suburbia, with its lucid dissection of some of the reasons why generali- 
Zations about a few upper-middle class suburbs have blossomed into 
an entire ideology.) But I wish Willcox had dealt with one or two 
istances where historians have actually attempted to use the compara- 
tive method to clarify why certain events occurred in one place in one 
Mo” and not in another ‘place and in another way. If one rules out 
ax Weber's comparative studies of the role of religion in different 
Societies on the ground that these force the past too much into a mold, 
Suppose one would also dismiss Crane Brinton’s effort to arrive at a 
hoe of revolution from a comparison of Western instances. But what 
a Stanley Elkins’ Slavery, in which the differential development 
a mis institution in North and in South America is used as a oer o 
Pk ‘ding light on both instances, as well as helping us vndertmne Cad 
ene camps and other analogies that were brought in ( D 
8)? Willcox is not entirely averse to this order of thinking, = 
an tish relations do remind him of the Hindu-Moslem siraga 
v dia, or the current crisis in Algeria—just as some knowledge o. 
mia 0-German rivalries in the 1920's, as refracted in the domestic 
a of both countries, helps as well as endangers my own efort $ 
Yona pad American-Soviet relations in the last two deca ae 
in hi be my guess that implicit comparisons are almost always aes 
a sai work, sometimes taking the simplistic form te : 
mase tes of a unilinear belief in progress, while sometimes being ' 
myst an implicit basis at once for a sense of empathy and a — 
ae ty when confronted with an initially alien and only Be s ly 
Elki Structed world. By wrestling with a concrete effort like tha bs 
just Pm Willcox would have given me a better sense of where he ie r 
tik = I wish Wyatt had devoted more time to the problem o: cin 
Our tie Young Man Luther and of what this book has acaetbaee 
Cultu. nderstanding of Luther in particular, and perhaps zelig oe A 
isto ral innovators in general (Erikson 1958). It is ironical a y a 
ank, tans write about history (as Willcox notes in his ae 7 
e es pious but senseless remark), they cannot help bot a Sa 
he poacreteness that is their métier—much as a clinician does W. 
gins to generalize about his “cases.” 
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Of Time and the River 


i familiar 
to Wyatt’s comment that psychologists are un 
ih the Lars ‘of their field, I think it could be argued that the work 


Present prospects, once it has “made i 


t? in an appropriately America? 
package of domesticity, 4 
n these terms, the psychologist contributors to the present symp 
sium have maintained 
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The Middle Class and Social Change 


for I think I can detect in Kelly’s material some slight confirmation 
PE general impression that it is the middle class, the mediating 
1 S, the educated class, whose opinions shift and which is therefore 
eely responsible for fluctuations in cultural and political tendencies 
(had Kelly begun his pioneering efforts today, in a more psycho- 
nalytic or Gestaltist age, he might have looked for underlying syn- 
omes of possibly greater consistency over time, and as to which 
usbands and wives, if they stayed together, might be more likely to 
shift in some as yet unascertained symbiotic way vis-à-vis one an- 
other). One can find evidence in public opinion polls that the more 
educated strata both have more opinions and change them more 
readily—and there is some evidence also in Carl Hovland’s studies 
Ot Persuasion that college students hold and change opinions more 
readily than the less well-educated. To put matters another way, it 
's the middle class which first perceives social change, of a non- 
cataclysmic sort: it constitutes the nervous system of society, vul- 
nerable to news and to what is new. This is evident enough in Berger s 
account of the spread of the myth of suburbia, so that educated 
Suburbanites read The Organization Man and wonder if it means 
them. The middle class Aans the communications and research in- 
dustries, including teaching, and while Bennett Bergers working- 
Class suburbanites join only the union, and in some cases the ( funda- 
mentalist) church, it is the middle class that joins voluntary associa- 
tions, such as the APA or the League of Women Voters, which devote 
themselves inter alia to calling attention to and disseminating the news. 
As Berger points out, this “new” middle class is oriented toa style 

of life rather than an entrepreneurial career; it is very different in tone 
nd in temper from the “solid” or bourgeois middle class whose sober 
and less rapidly fluctuating values we can more aptly find today among 


Skilled wor i d limpse here some- 
. ed workers or small shopkeepers. And we can g ade day would 


thing of the change that has overtaken what in an e 
ihe been called he historical mission of the middle class. It does not 
% e the hubris of a Toynbee to propose that, during the period o 
ndustrialization and urbanization, the middle class was the rising, the 
°rward-looking, often the revolutionary class. While many of its 

pombers were doubtless thrifty, sedate and complacent, many others 
ae their eye on the higher classes blocking the way, whether these 
a ere feudal nobles, or Southern planters, or hierarchical clerics; their 
pd irations were onward and upward: indeed, it was their ambition 
nd achievements that created the belief in progress to which historians 

oe atrician than Jacob Burkhardt often succumbed. Only rarely did 
wh middle class look below and beneath, at the working class; and 
en it did, it expected, at least during the period of the Enlighten- 
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il very recently, to raise it to its own level, its 

eS ee and aE, u a ee a 
isi i < and read the accounts by British an 
pikon EE ey ge in the early nineteenth century, to see on 
ler ead was their admiration for the industry, discipline, a: 
Tplift. of these mills; there was as little regret in these penis be 
ba mechanization of America or the subordination of —_ a 
girls to the clock as there was to be any feeling among sam a 
Americans about the subordination of Italian or Slavic peasan 
“Americanization” in the Theodore Roosevelt era.) oe 

Outside of the South, the middle class had pretty plain — a 
America, having very few vestiges of hierarchy, either to sub ae 
to imitate. Its social function in the movement of industrialization p 
emancipation has now been institutionalized; and social geese a 
Bergers remarks imply, becomes a collective drive built — For 
economy as well as a characterological one built into individuals. ie 
the upper-middle class, several World Wars have helped to hasten: 5 
period of stock-taking, of wondering whether the steep steps a Jy 
are worth it, whether the present and the past should be so ruthles 
sacrificed to a no longer clearly delineated and assured future. 


Changed Values in the Middle Class 


The historian, of course 
nothing new. The Romanti 
poets and other rebels in th 
torian optimism about pro 
reach the main body of the 
ation, where it was perhap: 
Kennecott. 

One a 


, can remind us that such misgivings a“ 
c Movement had its beginnings re 
e very teeth of industrialization and ot 
gress, but the Romantic outlook did ne 
American middle class until the last ae 
S typified by Sinclair Lewis’ heroine, Ca! 


eae, - d 
and suggests, I think rightly, that this is not a matter of aging et 
the life-cycle, but rat 


ge. The new vogue of the j 
opinion that church-going is a good thing may itself represent dy 
propensity to change among the mi mes 


«fers 
tly, while the form of belief afa 
ss and the working class, we 
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largely abrogated the gap that once separated the free-thinking pro- 
fasion] man from his church-going wife, or from the devout lower 
class, 

The Romantic rejection of middle-class rationalism appears also in 
another form, if one examines some of the studies which enter into 
Bronfenbrenner’s analysis. When I first came to the University of 
Chicago in 1946, an influential group among my social science col- 
leagues appeared to regard the working class much as D. H. Lawrence 
and other writers had done: as the locale of all that was immediate, 
virile, and open. What in an earlier semantic would have been called 
careless, loose, filthy, lazy, and so on, now became permissive, easy- 
going, casual, and other plus words, while in contrast the middle class 
Was stigmatized as striving, inhibited, driven, anxious, cold (the cold- 
Warm axis being the semantic differential of the greatest potency). The 
Qualities that an E. M. Forster heroine might look for in Italy were 

eing discovered by the researchers in the Little Italys, the street 
Corner societies, of the American slum, in much the same spirit, though 
Not of course method, that guided Steinbeck among the Okies, or 
telson Algren among the junkies (or, in another approach, Robert 
Redfield among the folk of Yucatan). When I first became acquainted 
With the Allison Davis-Robert Havighurst findings, it occurred to me 
mae this view of lower-class permissiveness might possibly be an ele- 
ent in their answers, as well as their questions. ; 

Let me not coe leave with you the impression that the bias of 
these middle-class researchers against the values they themselves had 
Brown up with and suffered from has necessarily been a bad thing, 
either for their research or for society. ‘Akin to such a bias, the very 
effort that Willcox enjoins on the historian, namely to look at the 
Period he is studying in its own context and not (Collingwood to the 
contrary) in terms of his own preconceived ideas, may require as a 
firs t step sympathy as well as empathy. Furthermore, without bias, 
Without something at stake, we are not apt to care enough about any- 

ing to discover much; and the adversary principle has in science 
Some of the same virtues (and limitations) that it has in the law. 
Without the Davis-Havighurst research, Bronfenbrenner’s task of be 
umesmanship might have been almost too easy; and the Sears, Mac- 
Coby, and Levin study done in a suburb of Boston would have worked 
against a thinner dialectic. ' i 
Tin Still, the findings of the Davis-Havighurst study remain r Gei 
to a us, however we may interpret the intellectual climate > a fe 
ae e research itself. Very likely, as the Sears, Maccoby, an ne 

Port makes plain, there are regional and ethnic differences W. hich 
ronfenbrenner’s paper can help future researchers to sort out. One 
might propose that the Chicago middle class is less cosmopolitan 
than the size of its city would indicate; certainly its “world’s greatest 
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newspaper” has been a carrier of “old middle class” values and at- 
titudes. The trend against thrift, against a compulsive future-orienta- 
tion, may be more pronounced in New York and Hollywood than in 
Chicago and Kansas City, though it would be interesting to have the 
Davis and Havighurst study repeated and to see whether the Middle 
Western families have become more permissive in the interim. 


“Urban Pastoral” 


Mervin Freedman and I have discussed and corresponded about 
the question as to how deep the shift towards present-orientation and 
towards permissiveness goes in the upper-middle class, Plainly, among. 
the more emancipated and perhaps more disaffected members of the 
upper-middle class, lower-class values have a great attraction, as these 
filter in through jazz and popular music, through literature, and 
through implications drawn from Freud and from cultural anthro- 
pology. As against the Victorian movement to uplift the working class, 
we have witnessed something of a movement of homogenization with 
it, one that might be termed “urban-pastoral.” The lower plateau of 
Pp onentism-soslo scores found by Freedman may be some index 0 
this. 

To be sure, Freedman 
actual influence from belo 


class minority in a w 
working-class casu. 


; king-class minority in a middle-class high schoo 
may feel in part rejected part impelled by middle-clas$ 
t, lower-class values are not imita 
wer class, gi iddle-cla 
opinion leaders, is imitated, even Wieder oi a 


1 clear)—a two-way movement 
seems to be delineated in some of the findings teported by Bronfer 
brenner. (Bronfenbrenner’s discussi 


us clarify the mechanisms of social class symbiosis and mutual 
tration. ) 


On the basis of his Vassar studies howeve rite 
> r, Freedman W 

(personal letter May 26, 1959): “Underneath the more relaxed and 
permissive middle-class surface is the same old middle-class conse*V* 
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tism and caution. .. . Current Vassar girls are ready to live, in Jacobs’ 
Words iy society without ethnic, racial, or income barriers, but when 
i chips are down, they are likely to marry a boy who went to Hotch- 

ss and Yale? I suppose all this amounts to saying that I think the 
middle class is still very much the middle class, although the condi- 
tions of our society are such that middle-class people don’t have to 
resist so much, fight so hard or proclaim their virtues so loudly.” I 
think, but I may be mistaken, that this underestimates the dimensions 


and the depth of change. 


The Second Sex 
ent in believing that, 


_. In any event, Freedman and I are in agreem 

with respect to child-rearing and other values, educated upper-middle 
class women are somewhat readier to change, more fashion-prone, 
more open, in ideas as well as in dress, than their menfolk. In Crest- 
wood Heights, if not in Berger’s working-class suburb, it is the mothers 
who have adopted the more permissive outlooks, while the men remain 
somewhat embedded in older entrepreneurial values. Indeed, while 
attendance, if only periodic, at union meetings may make Bergers 


working men more alert to political and economic questions, I wonder 
whether it will not be the working-class wife who first hears, perhaps 
though not as yet from 


tom TV, perhaps from reading Woman's Day, 
her pastor or PTA, of the newer modes of child care. 

Recall, in this connection, the poignant tale of the girl in Theodore 
Newcomb’s study of Bennington who comes home at Christmas and 
goes out with her boyfriend, who listens to her new radical ideas, or 
rather doesn’t listen but says: “Have another drink: you'll get over it 


(Newcomb 1943). Freedman’s material shows that she probably won't, 
The women who 


while the boy has already “gotten over” eve thing. 
first attended Vasen and a Mawr and ‘who first sent their daughters 
to Bennington and Sarah Lawrence—as they couldn’t, over their hus- 
bands’ career-minded and alumni-minded protests, have succeeded in 
Sending their sons to Antioch or Goddard—could culturally afford ex- 
Perimentalism because they were not tied in to the occupational sys- 
a as directly as the men. As Veblen pointed out in The Theory of 
e Leisure Class, they were able, for better as well as for worse, to 
me vicarious lives. A few rebelled against this protected existence, 
ad sought to lead at work the same sort of lives men did: these early 
career women were sharply etched by what they had to fight, to over- 
a: Being primarily of middle-class rather than aristocratic origins, 
‘Hey lacked the upper-class protections for idiosyncrasy which operate 
in England and the Continent to help facilitate careers for the small 
ee of women who pursue careers (rather than merely jobs); 
hile the professions themselves, such as medicine, being middle-class 
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i d them in a way 
i ddle-class values, but they sought to sprea i 
e es them contact with the lower class. Ruth Benedict, Vassar 


raduate. anthropologist, poet, and classicist, profound antagonist of 
S ddlesdiase ethnocentrism, came out of such a milieu.? 


ess, and vocationalism interfered less 
the prospective husband’s occupation, 
nt the tendency to 

s, not of daughters—a 
the higher education of many able 
vomen’s colleges impecunious, 


spend the family’s mon 
tendency which still inhibits 
women, and is said to keep the y 


) > 
careerists of occupation but of mores. But Bronf i 
searches show how rare this 


upper-middle class | 


- Itisa sign, incidentally, of the 
ion of women (we migh 
Crow of the well-educated ) that Bronfenh 


y-children; Freud, 


as is well-known, was fay mo ipus complex than 


ee a re interested in the Oed 
its female ana ogue. 


2 See Margaret Mead (1959). And for e 
of college women today, who 
unconventional values in general, 
M. Williams, Jr., and Edward A. 

3 I wish Wyatt would somet: 
—that the major novels of adolescence now bei 


vidence that the residual gen’ 

than job-minded, co 
» See Rose K Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Ro 
0). t 
asons for the fact—if it be a aa 
ng written concer boys and 


Se 


a 
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The Middle Way 


on de material, comparable sex differences do not appear, 
diviieals at a he is working with comparing group means or in- 
dats i Pes I and Time IL. On the contrary, what strikes me in 
only in the § a moderation of views, the eschewing of extremes, not 
e suggest ollow-up questionnaires, but even earlier. Very likely, as 
resporte ` self-selection is an element in this: the respondents were 
BE as a obedient to requests and to diligence. I would guess 
whet iat erates, most of them voted for Ike. Actually, considering 
thie etter appened in the world between the two studies, considering 
United i shifts of upper-middle class style and experience in the 
to the ts vee that we have discussed above, these respondents seem 
Kelly he ave been, despite their middle position, less variable than 
SIGE oe ae seems to feel—less variable even on that peripheral 
the modern, mobile self, the area where opinions and attitudes 


a 
re traded and accumulated. 
rs paper (and of my own 


It occurs to me, in the light of Berge: 
inclined to overestimate the 


y 

baie. that intellectuals may in general be i d to à 

absene: of change by selecting certain visible indices, even in the 

either E of the kind of serious and searching studies that would satisfy 
erger or Willcox. Nevertheless, when we compare Freedman’s 


semi- oe e 
mi-longitudinal data with Kelly’s, we do have some evidence that 
a substantial change. 


qe wiag towards moderation itself represents 
to Wel ages generation of Vassar students is at once more broadly 
nih nt and less differentiated than its early predecessors. For one 
ae yi I have already indicated, they have not made the same 
kt ft decision to attend college. Permissiveness means in effect 
Sk tol is easier to go than not to go. It means that it is easier to 
oe erant (on the basis of arguments drawn from Freud, D. H. 
Pru ee Lloyd Warner, and so on) than to be thought bourgeois, 
, and incapable of feminine responsiveness. It means it is easier 


to 
Spend than to save—indeed, if a whole generation started suddenly 
social change shows its 


t 
ea hig economy might collapse; and here l i 
or BE ann ve side, where it favors the character structure it teleologically 
youn y rate temporarily “needs.” And as I have also indicated, such 
fits ott se will even be permitted certain once-male prerogatives 
ack ri dine a job (just as they have almost entirely taken over horse- 
jobs, is ing), so that except for a few, the issue of careers, as against 
> is minimized, while the issue of careers, as against families, has 


vaporated, 
And yet, in spite of these concessions to what appears as an older 
girls, for į 
or instance The Catcher in the Rye or A Separate Peace; so too a recent 
see Edgar Z. Frieden- 


Ook o 
berg Ge aerenca pays virtually no attention to girls: 
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ideal of femininity (as distinguished from feminism), the gap between 
the two sexes appears to have narrowed, judging from our general 
knowledge as this is at once confirmed and challenged by Bronfen- 
brenner’s data on child-rearing practices in the better-educated strata; 
while perhaps the women have made a somewhat greater shift in 
values, the men have also moved, as in their willingness to share in 
many of the affective and day-to-day burdens of child-rearing—so 
much so, Bronfenbrenner suggests, that the husband’s position and his 
support and discipline may play a dominant part in shaping the child’s 
own qualities. This is in sharp contrast with the working-class man 
who drinks beer in a tavern and “bothers” his wife and kids on occasion 


—the pattern one would still expect to find in Berger’s working-class 
suburb. 


but unpolitical, testimony 
art of the middle class as 


The Future as History 


that ey ade ‘of Hertie have speculated on the assumption 
class, while the working clase tex on primarily on the en 
a pe a Se sull d by a middle class on the rise 
self-confident and Popeda WI re a em 


4 For elaboration of this distincti 
my essay (1958), Sanction between the civic and the political, “i 
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‘awareness that such an assumption is at once historicist and determin- 
e For one thing, it does not differentiate sufficiently within the mid- 

e class between the movers and shakers, for whom openness is 
Opportunity, and the moved and shaken, for whom freedom brings 
primarily anxiety and self-deprecation. Such differentiation cannot be 
made through the techniques used in the studies reported here, but 
only through the kind of concrete contextual analysis that Willcox’s 
Pages illustrate and that Berger's paper calls for. In Kelly’s work, each 


individual counts one, and each trait within him counts one. Kelly is 


lly aware that the traits measured are not of equal weight, perhaps 
n its social setting. 


altogether not of great weight for the personality in its so 3 
Survey research, and psychological research in general, is democratic 
in that its techniques assume that everyone has the same weight in the 
Social process; we all know that everyone does not; and changes in 
= people matter much more than even greater changes in chee 

he future-orientation of a George Humphrey, Secretary of the us. 

Teasury, worrying about the size of the national budget in future 
decades, has in certain crucial respects mattered more than the 
Present-orientation of all the new middle class and all the new sub- 
urbias put together; or, more accurately, Humphrey's sense of strong 
Conviction has operated in a milieu the relaxed and tolerant 


Present-orientati has let hi i 
To study a erts et dake psychological concomitants requires 
a judgment, a decision, as to what is happening to society as well as 
to the developmental stages of jndividuals—that is, a sense of pattern 
which is historically as well as psychologically holistic. 

. _ But again this doesn’t mean that every factor counts one, Or every 
incident, although Willcox’s illustrations concerning the Puritan revo- 
ution or the Glorious one might lead a reader to think so. The very 
Pattern that we search for, even if it is no longer shaped in an evolu- 
tionary mold, remains something quite specifically Western; the idea 


a kision is itself an invention; and our u 
violen as truncated by visionaries like Karl Ma 
sob nt assaults on the material 

berer men who can restore elements too $ J 
illcox is certainly not hostile to leaps of the imagination, but he 


does ask for a kind of tact towards the data that are there, and the 
d towards the tribe” who 


mg towards clinical and social research that an aes 
in harbor. (Perhaps not accidentally, it is again the women who ar 
ee forefront of vulnerability and novelty here.) Had it been pos- 
ible, however, I wish there had been more emphasis in the Vassar 
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research on the leaders within the particular elite. Where do specific 


And beyond that, wouldn’t it be fine if Bronfenbrenner and Freed- 


A ermissiveness and already 
perhaps reacting moderately, with Dr. Spock, against this, are bringing 
up a generation of children so beautifully conditioned as no longer to 
envy the working class its apparent freedoms, but possibly concerned 
ast to the primarily cultural 


ionalism, Whereas in 1945 the middle- 
ftom the working-class outlook which; 


class received a series of Os 
in disillusioning middle-clas 


ttt a a 
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li P 
at rt ae or eviscerating them politically, it became 
middle class politics to arouse the working class and the lower- 
momentu Pag the upper-educated strata who had thus lost 
br sock m. One of the most interesting large-scale questions raised 
social ri ge concerns the relation between social position and 
society in ism, Social change alters the vantage points for looking at 
implied. | massive and stratified Sherif effects. A rising class, I have 
and can has confidence and even over-confidence in its perceptions, 
clase es within limits, make them come true. A helpless or resigned 
link ay lack the necessary energy and interest for relatively un- 
nkered perception. 
er T oppressed and parochial pos 
Pact E class is even more lacking in co 
often i its progeny, than is the middle clas: 
noia ke cynicism and nihilism—a sort of mutuall 
advane pecially common among Negroes despite their recent great 
eae es. And, romantic observers to the contrary, the working class 
ù even tough; it can stand minor deprivations that would drive an 
pa er-middle class person to a psychotherapist, but left to itself, it is 
ne to panic and can seldom cope with disaster. 

u a long as things go well, which means in practice so long as the 
pperinitidle class or elite leadership prevents economic Or military 
in B, ter, and provides medical and welfare assistance, the severities or, 
esca onfenbrenner’s phrase, the desperation of lower-class life, may 
itsel y observers, may escape the lower class’ own indulgent image of 
tra {Hoggart 1957). But, nourished on the same sense of historical 
in . dy on which Willcox also draws, I cannot avoid the feeling that 
whi T world things do not go well for long. The job, for instance, 
codia. seemed attractive to the high school drop-out in Elmtown, who 
out tl drive a car while his anxious middle-class-mates were sweating 
Ses heir College Entrance Board exams, loses its charms after a few 
nae when the middle-class person may just be hitting his stride as an 
fon ee person, As Berger's material suggests, the finiteness and 
ans of a working-class job has not yet been assimilated into an 
Be a and self-sustaining working-class culture. Correspond- 
son ka . lower-class boy, turned parent, may want to whip his own 
exam Te the middle class—and fail, because the appeal of his personal 
sistent 2 hh stronger than the appeal of his unconvinced and incon- 
e pas hortations (Kahl 1953, Parsons 1959). In a depression like 
e hi one [Fall, 1958], the factory worker will be laid off while 
Present sie co worker is stockpiled. In a war economy like the 
elps ee the working class through its unions and its political voices 
mittent san an arms race and an international “system of inter- 
the war ein from which we may all perish. At the same time, 
conomy helps provide the paychecks that propel the develop- 


ition is no help either. The 
nfidence and hope, for itself 
s. Its vaunted realism is 
ly sustaining para- 
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t only 
developments that presently affec 
eta ale a fee ae ie but not more fundamental 
attitudes. 


a F $ E get, the 
i be changing. The jobs it holds or doesn Eea 
eh iy the hocks of = and dislocation—these move it by fi 
ae starts. In the twentieth century, 


i £ 
it is not easy to sleep withou! 
nightmares, or live without daydreams in any class. 
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Introduction 


H 
erbert E. Krugman and Donald N. Michael 


Here 
ti 
~€retofore the conquest of the eleme 


imagi 

nation m P 

laning Thus ha terms of adventure than in terms of science and 

ntu the voyage of Columbus is still seen as a daring 
umentation of the 


re i e 

ptent of rede G unknown” despite ample doc: 

a Wledge available to him at the time, and of the meticu- 
ee | " Similarly, Lindbergh's flight 
a ts (Californi fortune while his two previous 

i antic take. E ato St. Louis, St. Louis to New York) enroute to his 
Cords, de -OR point at Roosevelt Field, shattered the then distance 

monstrated the capacity of both pilot and machine, and 


Were ~ 
almost ignored in the press of the day. 
wledge that a variety of 


] scientists 


ea 
iste oe are many signs that 
tn ology all their forerunners. This time AN 
r t aa planning, human intellect, even human nature, are 
yd cha ic speculation. This time, moreover, is a time of more 
Sar by nge. Thus, if starting with the Wright brothers one plots 
Comer; at, the maximum speed of aircraft one will discover a 


8 
tr 
ma ic rather than arithmetic progression. Similar eee 
f electricity produce , for gross 


information produced, i.e., 


avy 

in honk the a ery acce 

Ma ace teach e, Or rates-to 
ite us about the nature O 

H ith on the rates involved! 

ober such questions in min 


eph Fink at the Systems 
rm a West Coast su 
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9 INTRODUCTION 


re- 

speculative activities were upeanty a 
re the work group evaluated — ne 

of perspectives, discussed the Possibility of new methodologies, 


Sea blems 

generally tried to immerse itself in the diversity of the pro 
From these eff 

of the issues invo 


F se. 
others. This issue of the Journal is intended to serve this purpo nd 
On the one hand i i 


ieties to assimilate selectively new and h cre 
- But this ability has been cultivated to its VE ace 
order by i getting us out a K 

ner Murphy put it very well in his 19 
Presidential address on The Freeing of Intelligence”: 


able 
j g similaD 
à Superior way of handling nase eine) 
ideas, ‘outrageous hypotheses,’ They 


invent mathematical 
reveals, treating events of 
comfortably housed eam 
the physicist have in large Measure been Washed away by bs ead i 
mathematical symbols, In fact, most physicists do not seem inter ] inve 
defending any final worl e open spaces of ae of fre? 
tion there is no such Constraint. And the odd thing is that this agi eve 
thinking pays the hugest dividends Which any scientific effort hi 
yielded.”1 


idence 


free 
In a sense, the Physicist has achieved a kind of culture 


1 Psychological Bulletin, Vol, 42, No. i January 1945. 
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detac sam 
is = end anti fluidity of ideas. Part of his freedom, however, 
us he can route that’ the unknown is greater than the known. 
rather than o feel that he and his science are at the beginning 
feel this en ee end of a long journey. Can the non-scientific public 
Constitutes x oe ip? the knowledge of what is good in society, of what 
Space ieee government, good laws, the good life? Will man in 
Mankind? A nye sacri perceptions of the world and of the lot of 
tage of MI 3 , closer to home, can social science take special advan- 
Stimulatin T permit a greater fluidity of ideas, to find a more 

The S < productive laboratory for the study of man? 
e iversity ents of this issue of the Journal are intended to portray 
OPportuni y of impacts of MIS and of the theoretical and research 
oe involved. 

lre Ss begin with one by Gardner Murphy in which he 
OF man hims Eraadest of all possible MIS impacts—changing the nature 
In the se Selt-over the long period of man's growth into space. Sells, 
impacts enaa article, makes broad inventory of the diversity of 
the impr n contemporary institutions and activities and documents 
Way o ie extent to which they have already become part of our 
Stroup livi e. Milburn discusses the space crew as a laboratory for 
With im eee laboratory which will pose questions for psychology 
ink tal, ications far beyond the confines of space capsules and ships. 
of families a searching look at missile communities where thousands 
Pace wey are already living in the midst of day-to-day rocket tests, 
Shona o and “thunder in the hills.” Metraux and Winick have 
Other Special kinds of data, the one on children’s drawings, the 
on jokes and anecdotes, to tease out perceptual subtleties in 


Te, : 
es n to MIS. We take the horizon for granted: Will our children 
include cS it in the same way as we do? Why do space jokes rarely 


€ references to women? 
auer notes that the economics of the space effort should chal- 


le 

rides th e conventional wisdoms held by business, yet it easily over- 

Project? E How much impact shall MIS have as a super make-work 

While p Egypt achieved its grandest role in the history of civilization 
ight usy with the apparently useless task of pyramid building. 

“y 2t Arnold Toynbee see MIS in its own right as an adequate 


ch » 
Tee _to our society? 

the: one, diversity of MIS impac 
T al strategy of social psychological res 
ie E in the last article. In his inventory 0 
the ites that some bureau or committee be established with 
technol aoa of identifying incipient social problems spawned by 
ion o ogical innovations and bringing their implications to the atten- 
Worthy p ae groups. To the editors this suggestion seems 
the fo Q specific recommendation to SPSSI Council, especially since 

rmulation of more revealing methods of identification, and more 


ts also raises problems concerning 
earch and these are 
f the areas involved 
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exact criteria for selection would in itself represent a set of valuable 
tools with which SPSSI may more effectively channel the contributions 
of social psychology to the full panorama of social issues. 

In all, the editors believe that these articles demonstrate that 
while Man in Space may not be the issue of the 1960’s it does bid fair, 
along with War and Peace, to be the issue of the twentieth century. 
It merits, as such, the knowledgable awareness of all those interested 


in the role of the social sciences in understanding and meeting soci 
issues. 


Testing the Limits of Man 
Gardner Murphy 


So we . 
The last ice in space. Apparently we have been so for some time. 
As of 1960 ng, we are told, is that a fish would be aware of is water. 
we are growing aware that we really are in space, as the 


diss 
along nip by Moliere realized that he had been talking prose all 
Space for md We are in space in a new way; not just that it's a big 
aà long Sn: astronomers have been telling us about light years for 
nt our Littl and we speak simply of “astronomical” figures to repre; 
eness in relation to the vastness of space—no, the distinc- 


On 

§0es F : ae s 

ever was deeper. It is that this vast space is In a sense ours as it 
time machines represented 

n has followed the 


Ous į i i P P 3 
imagination in telling us that we are in time; that eternity 
for us. Today the astronauts are 


Se: 


Teli gi 
alon 


e can 
get a temporal dimension 


i guments 
Probabilit; 
Whi nbili ies and unlikelihoods of various sorts with reference to 
ave gp, Magination totters and grows weak. It is bad enough to 
tell ~ defined relatively, curving pack upon itself. We cannot 
= © our space stops; how far we, 
iter, re is a vast literature already about man in space, but almost 


at 7 A 5 
Teadiness no about man in space; the psychological dimension of our 
make space ours, has been 


Strang ss for space, our capacity to 
to =| lacking, It will ee pee than rockets and launching pads 
h Ton into space. We are deeply stained in our whole tradition 
ving. We are earthbound. Whole series of volumes tell us 
ematics and even the 


Philoso, = physics and chemistry, yes the math 
s i do not tell us how we experi- 


i ake ready for new space, 
into another and that other into a third, 
ulsion leads to a new stage contained 


s 
St a 
Within each step in rocket prop! 
ychology 


x veryda bosom of the first, We do not yet know how the ps 
a Troun sed pace as we experience it in our own 
atm *Atosphy is to yield to the space of tomorrow, with new definitions 
Ospherel eres and ionospheres, and these into weightlessness, 
essness, and the aching and throbbing emptiness of the 
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A ke 
light minutes that take us to the planets, and the light years that tak 
us: to: the i a willl which we begin are of the following sorts: Place 
The nets k chamb ith no communication with his 
a man in a small, dark chamber wi f these experiments 
fellows and simply ask him to stay there. In some o tl Pa i ol 
no sound can reach him; in some there is restriction o eb body 
hands and feet; in some restriction of movement of the v ar simpla 
except the musculature of the face; in some there are a fe E 
activities which he can carry out; indeed, in some he “site far as he 
ice box for food; in others there is nothing to do except inso athe, one 
may recollect the past, make up stories, or plan the future. f contact 
thing common to all these experiments, however, is the loss 0 may 
with the world, especially the social world. For a few hours Sanit oi 
go well. Difficulties tend to increase. Sometimes the panic kra ger? 
is pressed. Why so? There is no danger. Or is there really no off the 
As we inspect the situation more closely we find that cutting ie 
external world removes the counter-poise which is ordinarily 5to0 
against disturbing thoughts, memories, impulses. It is as if We. a bi 
continually in the middle of a see-saw where the weight is téne 
uneven, and we must ourselves control how high up the Hirea came 
movement may occur. Many a subject tells us frankly that he Peron 
uncomfortable or panicky because of the removal of the vig0T®, 
external stimulation which ordinarily marks the course of agent apon 
living. There is indeed normal casual phantasy, with or PA ai 
symbolism; and there is of course plenty of time for both fit “bic 
refreshing sleep. The fundamental problem, however, to when 
Rapaport draws our attention, is the problem of what happens ontrol 
the massive internal forces in the whole history of the social ° socio- 
of our childhood impulses, the world of orderly and sound order 
cultural behavior, ordinarily maintaining its discipline and ols, $5 
through a meshing and coordination of inner and outer conte an 
forced to do its work alone; of what happens when the spac 
time demands of the cultural environment are no longer there. 
What happens is that the inner forces get out of control. 
times the hallucinations and delusions which appear seem Js cast 
fragmentary, or fluid, or meaningless, like peripheral materia settle 
loose from their moorings in a storm, tossed about until they m sid 
at some point on a littered beach nearby. Sometimes they see™, “ic 
ister and somber, meaningful and threatening, as if they were W Forces 
portrayals of the forces which threaten our integrity; instinctus, ore 
perhaps, or forces representing a rich amalgam of primitive G away 
complex, impulsive patterns which we thought we had tuc they are 
out of sight, swept under the carpet forever. Sometimes se sam 
more transparently real in their implications. We see all ie jndee 
things under conditions of delirium and overdoses of drugs, tie” drug? 
frequently in connection with the modern “psychotomime 
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like L 
rain ape more primitive chemical effects of the drug on the 
effect of th T primarily involved; the primary phenomenon is 
irectly stim lat drug in releasing primitive tendencies either through 
ulating, or more often weakening the controls that hem 
afety valves which 


ee 

P them down. Much of the language of these hallucinations and 
But our concern is not with this 
vith the 
vhich th outer, and the loss of control 
tion or b al conditions of social isola- 
n of skins and tanning 


Proce, 
sses as i Š A 
as a device to keep him warm 1n the dead of a European 


Or North 
Asian winter; the story of his learning to cope with his foods 
his natural habitat; his 


f self-deception whic! 
be written down as 


itself ¢ 

or tal - 

With tho encyclopedias to spell out: Here we are concerned rather 
simple fact that man’s special habitat has itself already 


EVelo 
e P 3 k P 
ped a second order of reality for him. He must in a basic sense 


Mainta; 
a . 
in all of the laws of the first Decalogue relating to the physical 


Mmer: » 
the s ce with the special environment about him. But he must at 
with a socially contrived 


n d bdivisions of space and 
ki Ate oe no less imperious. T ever, between 
rofound i E the first and adaptation to the se ent 
is divin m eed, A deep-sea diver can “live” almost as well inside 
the smd’ suit several fathoms down as he cai 
him alive or grasses of a vacation spot. But the price of maintaining 
himself i and at work inside his suit is eternal vigilance, not only of 
ife ine but of those who supply the air and the instructions, the 
rder Mere the operating code which give meaning to this second- 
a serie: of life. The problem of man in space is merely the climax 
Series of S of problems which have arisen from mans inventing a 
new worlds to which to adapt. It becomes evident at a 
those who plan their flights, 

‘et the meaning of the first 


Bane 
e all governed by a more 


DAN. torrea ie. 
a so aial kind of logic, a more than earthbound law of prin- 
al aptation. The astronaut must be utterly equal to the physi- 


der 
man A Y 
en in = This goes without saying. He must, however, be one who 
terms of weightlessness, near absolute zero of tempera- 
e guard that we 


> incredi 
th Monet one monotony, the posting of the littl 
© firm pie ich will take care of his own inner promptings when 
cture of the familiar external world is gone. He must be 


nd plan the next series of flights, ar 


re, 
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a man who in a sense imagines reality in terms of the coordinance 
of inter-planetary or inter-stellar spaces in which our own little 
earth is hardly a speck at the corner; and he must be capable of 
imagining a range of environments in terms of temperature, grav- 
itational pulls, concentrations of masses of energy which have almost 
literally nothing whatever to do with all the assumptions of ordinary 
here-and-now physical existence. At the very time that his own little 
physical manhood in his little skin capsule and his little rocket space 
ship must be safely maintained and with a margin of safety, he 
must be functioning in terms of another kind of space—capable 0 
imagining kinds of space; meanings of space, which are in a deep 
sense anti-biological, or even, if you like, anti-evolutionary, anti-here- 
and-now, philosophically contrived, mathematically conjured up MO- 
dalities of spacial existence. This might seem to mean that he must 
become less of a man or no man at all. On the contrary, it is only by 
remaining fully man that he can become this special kind of a space 
man. All this is independent, of course, of the future evolution—bi0- 
logical or cultural—by which new kinds of men may be engendered, 
in the space in which Nietzsche's Zarathustra conceived a superman: 


That is only for a dim future t ll Vo 
is, within the course of thi oe eee nd of 


‘n ani 
cannot, however, solve them 1? 

deep sense, a sense launching him u ori a trie man in space oe 

unless he defines far more cl i 


z er F on 
night, it is likely to mean that he will return with a seal or just tha” 


return. Men under torture have often stood very much more 


e 
we can medically understand and indeed, have inflicted self-tost™” 


| 
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‘sig themselves which is beyond any ordinary imagination. Under 
P essure of military discipline men could go month after month 
ar, e inferno of the bombardment of Verdun in the first World 
ing a the Anzio Beach-head in World War II, or the brain-wash- 
ae of the struggle in Korea; men and women have often 
ve ained unbearable” pain and stress until they have fainted or 
oia p sed into a state of shock. These are not just problems of 
to so ce in the physiological sense, either. It is true that one can 
i ES degree predict which men will be able to “tolerate” various 
S of stress, but the factors of control are almost as mysterious 
cote as they were in the days of Spartan—or Iroquois Indian 
and ching stolidity and silence under the most exquisitely conceived 
s hag tortures of their enemies. All of this is relevant as we 
ey eu the extension of the boundary of the habitats in which 
ow S live; they are all relevant to the ques it oa 
technica. Doce is to be conquered. The problems are surely ` argely 
moral cal; but they are also to a very large degree questions o 
Scree e, individual and social. In World War II, a man who had bpon 
Periloy ed by H. A. Murray and his associates ‘and considered fit for 
Subje us and responsible work overseas, was Ca tured by the Cang 
info cted to one gruelling stress after another, but yielded no military 
re The Germans then began knocking his teeth out, an 
on with the examination. Still he gave 19 information. Later, 


Pte ord i Bs ” that is, having 
eal wa nt into a “fugue” state, that 1s 
Tapia abouts. Did he have 


lost ay 
tola, vareness of his own identi and where 
ayerance or not? Such nikeae as these, essentially aa 
h k are replaced by such questions as: hat kinds of stress c3 a 
more erate, under what kinds of conditions? He could bear Er 
eari an most of us can bear. Many an astronaut may puren a 
to ‘iad much more than most of us can bear, but not oome uk 
Siae ab the tale in an intelligible form; oF indeed he may far ou 
ts with a coherent report. 


© thi a back 
s en a tl really, about the concept 


In sh 
oF toler, ort, we do not know very ™ e bout the c 
an i int of view. It is quite different 
from ce from a psychological ed in the aperbacks that 


the physi : 

f nysiol ce de 

i a Rs ee od E new. Rather, such facts and specu- 

ns lead into a new vein of possible discovery which we should 

© to exploit fo oments. 

What S issue is nomnal Where do the limits of human nature lie? 
> after all, is within the human limits? Or, if you like, what is 

in through the history of war, 

we have learned 


Sease 


as q 


e a many a hopeless tubercular case OF 0 
ed normal medical expectations, and as many “hop 
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teriorating psychotics have come back to sound and effective social 
living, we have no yardstick to measure the human adaptation level. 
In fact we must press the point home and insist that tragically enough 
it is only by bearing more than they can bear that men find out 
who they are. Even at the simple level of living on sub-standard 
or famine diets, we learn something about how long men can keep 
going with scarcely any food. As we study the miners of the high 
Andes who work in the mines at 20,000 fect during the day anı 

come down 3000 or 4000 feet in the evening to play soccer, We 
learn as we watch their way of life, the shape of their chests, the 
form of their respiration, the character of their red blood cell supply; 
a great deal about what is possible adaptation, even within the ordinary 


bi 
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and veget 
ting oe toodi, riding horses or tractors; pushing pens or sit- 
one-hun oh T, waiting for the fish to bite; that not more than one 
Mventors of oh one percent of men will be space explorers or the 
fey far out a ways of exploring space; that men will never get 
logical limitati o space because of fundamental physical and physio- 
it can hope rn of the breed and of the physical means of which 
restraining the control. Now let us suppose that all these sober and 
together the houghts are completely sound. They simply miss al- 
roughout he be which is here, trying to get itself conveyed. 
around him and istory, man has tried the art of discovery on things 
e methods a very much on himself. Medicine has worked with 
Watching bod authority rather than looking down microscopes 
<ecial Cision’. fluids in test tubes to see what happens under 
ts ole science i of pressure, temperature, sunlight, and so on. The 
us Works, his of medicine has been created by looking at man and 
ited aan ai interactions with the world under certain special and 
itions which are admittedly, in fact very gloriously, 


Specifi 
c to Ci $ . 

ertain creative laboratory settings. It is not what would 
dramatic event may 


cerned rather with the 


or 
S 


he can create a new 
tally alter his relation 
of time see more clearly 
Toynbee would say, the 
nd possibilities which all 
deprivation, stimulus 

nest of challenges 
to say that science would 


denn 
Priva 
that t 


` Canno F 
Ordi t be silenced. Nor is it enough 


Naty, 
fy ral 


e; 
Vidual Tf npatible with ordinary 
k like a nto a new, and if 
inq. very awful dimension, perhaps more awful than other 

having to do with the most 


to fi spini man, we are solemn 
fe its to Sha ho of limits to wh 
qet, from h e can be. The whole spirit 
s Mands u orture on the one hand and fro 
1Pecial i Gate the recruit, on the other 
Sint’ in a ae eee who are willing to 
tify upon the ite ozen different dimensions. This has its repercus- 
With them en, their families, their communities, all who iden- 

, and ultimately upon our conception of what man can 


be pushed to their 
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do to surpass man. This cannot be compared with what one learns 
from, say climbing Mt. Everest, however heroic this is, for this ís 
an expensive, unnecessary, personal, and national form of competition 
in prestige and power, utterly different from the strenuousness 0 
men undertaking a task of the direct military and political importance. 
Nor can this be compared in essence with the heroic volunteer ac- 
tivity of those who allowed themselves to be bitten by mosquitoes 
under conditions where death from yellow fever was a probable con- 
all part of the vast forward platform 
which carries man to a new definition of manhood. We have here, 
however, with the impending travel of the astronauts, a systematic, 
scientifically planned, nationally fundamental and sacred endeavor; 


new world of space today, and he h 
ition. Tomorrow men will land on the 


i of man. But even the gor e 
gin of species has only begun to “5 


out the implications in terms OF man’s inner structure; his affinity 


=e 
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coun: P 

apar of discovery in the past, the solitary wanderer like 

ae ay be disbelieved. But there will soon be cross-validation 
Whether 4 erent training and of different cultures. 

will begin eof hese men of different training and different cultures 

. gin their explorations of space in competition or in cooperation, 


May be z 
in spirit eae ki whether the first steps are national or international 
nd scope, we have seen enough in recent years to be moral- 


asis, ; : 
in oe is too basically man. The likelihood of destruction of one 
of the powers who first use 


however—not the 
ut the period of 


its 
hu Sradual penetration and control—will be a period in which the 
i e, will extend 


lts ş 
of ace explorations. We do not say conquest of space as man spoke 
fen Š onquest of Mt. Everest or the conquest of the polar regions. 
not sit today on Mt. Everest, and those who sit on the South 


Ole a rmous perso’ 
Te i 
á maintained at eno: p 


ogi ects 

With the tations. These limitations ar 

as far as Fag and cold, the oxygen lack, 

Worlds ne eye can penetrate the future, w: 
uninhabitable by man except on the 


Caps s 
ole the little space fortified against the great space which we just 
ned. It is not the supposed capacity of planets to care for an 
here; for even Mars, 


€xpandi 
ding human population that concerns us 
of our prospects, would have to be remade for such pur- 


Poses— 
but the new vantage points, the new perspectives, the new 


nder f 
standing of ourselves, which constitute the meaning of the new 


Spac 
the me By this new space age we mean the period belonging to 
mediate “foreseeable future,” a period of a few decades or 


nturi 
know prone though we may be to the visionary and the prophetic, 
Our ck at we shall not be living long enough to be tormented by 
Near us It is essentially the exploration of the little space 
Concern u S space belonging to our solar system, that must mainly 
Space se | ere. Buck Rogers, H. G. Wells, Claf Stapledon, and the 
Panded life of science will soon be given an extended and an ex- 
Only a little os with our new equipment we reach Alpha Centauri 
When h e over four light years away. A man may still be young 
e returns, and his beloved may wait for him almost as the 
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whalers’ wives of Nantucket waited for their husbands, and indeed 
with far more frequent messages from the wanderer. This, however, 
we are persuaded, belongs to another chapter, another book to be 
written by our descendents who have survived the atomic hazards 
and the space hazards of today. 

Tentatively, we think today of a few men who will be lost on 
the early astronautical flights—heroes like those who died in flying 
the Atlantic, or in climbing Everest, or i 


yellow fever in efforts to control humani 


few such men alone who will be lost, Ordinary civilian aviation, not 


aviation, takes its thousands annually, and 
speed motor cars do the same, and we 


rough the breakthrough which has bee? 
l take care of the matter. Man is about 


Ments 


Some Implications of Astronautical 
Research for Human Affairs 


Saul B. Sells 


last 3 z P ace age no longer approaches. It is here. Within only the 
step from Pa ears the technology of powered flight has taken the big 
lost of Pi to rocket power and we are suddenly in the space age. 

identified is scientific specialties and industries which were long 
adopted tH y the once glamorous adjective, ‘aviation, have now 
Nautics” h he more distinctive designation “aerospace, _and aero- 
EPt surp BS been replaced by “astronautics. The public has been 

Shots as! risingly well informed of the successes and failures in missile 
Ments j; wel as of a wide range scientific and engineering develop- 
siles = exploration of the space environment, development of mis- 
is aa wer plants, capsules and life support systems. Indeed, there 
stron a report of the House of Representatives Select Committee on 

autics and Space Exploration describing further progress some 


expe z 3 
Perts expect in the next 10 years. 


S 

Pace Forecast 
etween fantasy and reality in the 
Committee and its scientific ad- 
d to the timetable for various ac- 
ancial support allocated to 


a cases the distinction b 
Visers, iş te presented by this 
complish: acknowledged to be relate 
them ents and the priority and fin 
: oe than to their feasibility. A “conservative” estimate, by 
Casts the i Truax of the Advanced Research Projects Agency,' fore- 
Numeroy ollowing for the period 1959-69, at a cost of $20 billion: 
Multipur $ unmanned single-purpose satellites, one large manned 
landin pose space station, circumlunar instrumented flights, a soft- 
& lunar craft instrumented to make numerous surface measure- 


criti A r 
itical to a later manned landing, and a manned circumlunar 


Eht.” These ar č K lid” but 
e regarded by many experts as real and solid,” bu 


Consi; 
iderably below what others regard as probable accomplishments. 


1 
Rob 
Pace Encl Cc. Truax, Statement to House Select Committee on Astronautics and 
ashington atom: House Document No. 115, “The Next Ten Years In Space, 
, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Pp. 204-211. 
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ew 
to master the Universe, which may truly be the beginning of a ” 
Phase, not a culmination, everal 
The total Space program tepresents a convergence of re ons 
lines of develo ment, chiefly the advancement of military weaP he 
in the form of Ong range, rocket-powered ballistic missiles, an 


n 
advancement of Powered flight toward ever higher altitude: 6 
greater speeds, requiring the transition from jet to rocket-p epperic 
engines. (The Peculiar fitness of the rocket for emaa own 
Propulsion over the ait-breathing jet engine is that it carries its 
oxygen supply for fuel combustion, ) ing 
any earth-based techno] st 


hnique’’ 
Space, guidance and communications tec: ies 
telemetry, data collection an 


eC! 
the environmental prot ance 


i sous 
A vario" | 
isolation while enduring | 
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Stresses 

> Suc! i : 

pande, Sheh n the weightless state. These and other fields have ex- 
e space program, with many results of direct, earth- 


ound signifi 
ca 7 5 
nology, 2 nce over and above their contributions to space tech- 


Inte . 
‘national Political and Legal Problems 


The d 

ual or 3 

n import: ge of space activities, both military and non-military, 
actor in the study of social impact. In effect, the 


ie 

s 
il f as 1951 the International Astronautical Federation made an 
e | Toc C the General Assembly of the United 
of ace anining the legal problems which 
Poration. Among the critical in 


aY regui 
i qu 
i quire p 
E ai A S of space law will be question 
rdin national sovereignty extends; 
allocation of radio chan- 


Nations appointed 
with the 


els o 
Ver 
fton Sate i a range of frequencies; p. 
Paes ational s for weather and other (inclu 
atols ove and communications controls using sat 
Pace vehi 1 the recovery in space of 
ion hee ces the like. Althoug! 
m Passenger already been directed to inte: 
bien and a cargo transportation in sp 
preolems oe ssibly planets, military operatio 
. “Vent; 
liey, ntive medici e 
ed to be ine. Space crime and space prope 
The yoo Problems for the longer range. ; 
ich bars the Antarctic to 


ace, colonization O. the 
ns in space, and even 
cal contamination and 


rty rights are be- 


i r > 
ailita geeni international IGY treaty whic 
a a ip od is regarded by some as & model program for the 
and peaceful exploration and exploitation of space for 
etween military and non- 


Sin : 

= whiny, Hons such as those taken by t 
ardeq by te cs international responsi 
de tused mie, as necessary to ease the developing ten 
t clopment ary and non-military aspec! 
i Would of international control and a 
not only be a means of resolving 
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i ide the seeds out 
ly stages of space exploration, but may provi all 
TE mew a ati Sal will eventually =e 
the “galactic councils” of Buck Rogers may prove to have een ee: 
ary rather than fantastic, However, the reality of eee at 
chinery and cooperation in Space controls appears destined fo 
fulfillment. 


Economic Impact 


ional 
According to Andrew G, Haley, president of the pace 
Astronautical Federation, “The combined number of production 


n in- 
his, of course, has had a direct impact mens 
dustry, with far-reaching results, illustrated briefly from inform 
compiled by Nadel, as follows: 


ca- 
Private companies are stud 

tion satellites, television Tepea 
continental Passenger and car 
travel. 


i P muni 
ying the commercial aspects of oa inter- 
ters, radio-telephone commimieabori ET, 
8° transport, and even lunar and p 


ex- 
, . , ‘on and 
‘ustry is undergoing a major transformation M are 


1 
y and 
; P r Jemetry 

a processing systems, with accessory tele: vast 


ed with Y 
mmunications equipment have tein T bein: 
itary and non-military applications cific 


s, e 
ral analysts for space vehicles, ga 
tS, agratomicists, and more to come. 


2 Andrew G. Haley, Statemen 
and Space Exploration, House Do % 2 68 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. 65-68. 

3 Aaron B. Nadel, “The S 


ocial Impact of Space.” Research Me 


morand eo, 
per: 
RM 60 TMP-63, Santa Barbara, Calif., General Electric Co., 15 Septem 
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Educational Impact 


The 
Produce Lees on the educational system of the United States to 
felt “overni Secale and technologists in support of the space race was 
owever, 2 atier the dramatic appearance of the Russian Sputnik. 
towly in certai es, the frantic drive to expand technical training nar- 
staunch def ain areas of science and mathematics also produced a 
ards, ense of broad liberal education and high academic stand- 

The Nat; 

the mee teas Defense Education Act of 1958 is a consequence of 
by the Nak, tnik pressures and scholarships have also been provided 
and com aoan Science Foundation, NASA, and individual institutions 
astronautica] es. As the technical requirements of space industries and 
chica ons become felt these will be reflected back to 
al system. However, the most important impacts on 


educati 
ation wi A 
vill derive from the expected changes in modes of living, 


avel 
~o COmr ° . A É f 
Whic munication, and in the very fabric of the social system 


seems re 
S reasonable to expect. 


i 
© range of illustrations of the impact of space. 
ts in the missile in- 
ary and secondary 
f new thermal 


echnology; develop- 


stri 
Ment al processes based on advances in plasma t 
nd velocity based on 


of . 
A flow bes arine devices for measuring distance a 
amily of eter originally designed for measuring liquefied gases; a 
a variety of industrial uses not 


TA plastic materials with 
obi a A appreciated; new ribbon coils, of very low cost, for 
Sround < esigned originally for missiles; a complete revolution 
Btound-to.n ying methods, using electronic beams designed for 
5 mblin “air missiles; jet drilling devices capable of cracking and 
times = pone layers by thermally induced expansion between 3 to 
Carth to z ast as rotary drill; jet piercing can g0 far deeper into the 
Methods. id Sources of ores and hydrocarbons than conventional 
Cann, oi daptation of infra-red processes in missile electronics, which 
p Sioa to uses challenging radar for guidance, tracking 
(otto eum “aa purposes, but also to new industrial uses in 
Ontrol, Fro ning, metallurgical processing, photography and quality 
ang Processes a developments, the emergence of new cs 
Standards of living be expected materially to alter present modes 
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i them 

currence of new concepts and expressions related to 
has Er been extensive. Symbols of the space age that aro Sie / 
commonplace include sputnik, satellite, launching pad, ai a 
Numerous other new concepts relate to sealed cabins, e pi See 
systems, trajectories and orbits. Attention has been directed to gee 
d galaxies, and scientific terminologies are being augmente poe 
sdfusted to the frame of reference of the expanding — A 
only has “aviation” become “aerospace and “aviation medic: = 
“pioastronautics,” but “geophysics” will require a new term 7 atl 
brace “selenophysics” (of the moon) and “uranophysics (of cele s 
bodies), “chromaticity” will include new connotations relatie 
“color” in the light range of spectral radiation in space, and so fo i 
Concepts of time and distance have already been affected y 
aviation progress and may shortly undergo a major change = (of 
speed of human and freight travel jumps from about 2,000 aed 

the fastest military jets) to 18,000 mph (average speed of satel 


will probably be very little resemblance between the social, tech 


: an 
nological and political environment of the next generation of ™ 
and that of his grandparents. 


Scientific Research Development 
in the Biosciences 


which have made 
altitude, high spee 


: s es 
ours in balloons and animals — ed 
in environmentally conditione 


+e suc” 
cabins. A pilot has flown the X-15 into near space and landed it $ 


cessfully. 


in! 
cabins had to be replaced by sealed cabins and jets by roc ets the 
at least 1957 it has been generally agreed that the reliability vatbe? 
vehicle and problems involved in reentry of the atmospher 
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than hum a A " 
manned flight, otection were limiting factors to at least a brief orbital 
Be š 

exten nel Seek flights, of at most a few hours duration, can be 

plored ae yee a number of other human problems must be ex- 
evelopment erate solved. Very active programs of research and 

areas of Ee iga progress. What follows is a brief account of a few 

earth too. which may have important implications for life on 


Radiatio n 


At F 
Tadlatics sent the possibility of shielding the space-man from ionizing 
areas of hi palo and strategic planning of trajectories to avoid 
gh intensity offers the only means of avoiding hazardous 


©Xposur 

e. ; 

and dieng ee research continues to determine the type, energy 
of A n of radiations in space. Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, President 
yemarked that, “Space-moti- 


SSOci *. 

ed pone Universities, Inc., recently 

Man’s Geert to protect man against radiation is contributing to 
wledge of the physics of the sun and of the cosmos.”* 


Wei Shtlessness 


Z F 
minute gee has as yet been exp 
"Wheeze-hoth es exposure. From 
°ri-motor tles for drinking and other technique 
i tasks have been appreciated but pilots have generally been 
stress. 


ri A 
Pressed with weightlessness as a potential 
ncerned about effects 


n 
or ened other hand, scientists are deeply co 
uration exposure, which cannot be predicted prior to ex- 


Perience 
ce. Webb has speculated that: 
stresses of gravity, 


his ne 2 developing human being is not subjected to the 
ample) ee not form in the way characteristic of an adult . . . (for ex- 
hat pee li a femur were never the weight-bearing axis of the body, then 
would ee iarly Gothic type of lamellar architecture in the neck and trochanter 
put n develop. It will develop, however, after the individual begins to 

ro. S, that is, begins to bear weight, on that bone. 

Should a bed observation the awesome hypothesis is suggested that if man 
not, in ii tiply in space, as will happen in the foreseeable future, he will 
at are fa absence of gravity, develop the anthropological characteristics 
ifferent] = on earth. His bones and muscles will grow a little bit 
ion oj 2 eprived of the formative stresses that weight provides. Observa- 
o speedlate or on earth which live in neutralized gravity make it possible 
e on what will happen to man, by analogy. The whale, for ex- 
phical Society, 
Washington, 


erienced by man for less than one 
this experience the necessity of 
s of performing sen- 


4 
Llo 
yd 
J V. omen Address to American Geogra New York, 
eprinted in House Document No. 115, D.C., U.S. 


Mment Prines 
Printing Office, 1959. Pp. 21-28. 


to 
bo 
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ample, was a primordial pig. He grew to an indefinite age and an enormous 
size. Fish, in whose lives gravity is neutralized by buoyancy, grow through 
indefinitely long lives to relatively enormous sizes.”5 


It may be that men born and raised in space may have a similar 
fate. The beached whale dies of suffocation Neste his muscles are 
inadequate to breath when his enormous weight is imprisoned by 
gravity. Perhaps this may be man’s fate as well: if he adapts to the 
weightless environment of space colonies, he may be unable to re- 
turn to earth. On the other hand, he will be freed of the yoke of 
gravity, which influences not only his growth, but also his energy 
expenditure. Man in space, without the daily penalty of one-third of 
his total energy spent on Overcoming gravity, may find new sources 


of effort, have less need for sleep, and attain new heights presently 
undreamed of. 


Isolation 


At least three aspects of isolation may be of great significance 
for astronauts or their earth-bound observers: (a) confinement, i€» 
restriction of movement, (b) sensory deprivation, i.e., reduction © 
Sensory input from external sources, and (c) social isolation. For €% 


onotony on very long flights, yin 
ation, varied a pattems E Pabitability 

» Sensory deprivation per se does not appeal het 
to the space crewman. On the ° ply 

n this area, recently summarize fbe 
much to the general principles ° 


hand, the results of research i 
by Cameron, have contributed 
havior. 

The critical problem of 
utter separation from 


s the 
ically 
he 


5 Hamilton B. Webb, “Speculations 
14 in Sells, S.B. and Berry, C.A., eds., 
New York, The Ronald Press Company. 


on Space and Human Destiny.” ravel 
Human Factors in Jet and Space i 
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do not in « 
leaves Sern ee in the sense experienced when one 
own in aston ere and enters the hazardous expanse of the un- 
een studied i ‘th space. The stress of this type of isolation has 
olar winterin n the reports of shipwrecks and in the experiences of 
of threatenin g-over personnel, each complicated by different patterns 
show that 6 Sepang aa Although many have failed, the records 
To some exte " men have coped with these problems successfully. 
On and sy p the magnitude of this threat is offset by the motiva- 
Will be w, perior competency of the space pioneers. Their experience 
atched with great interest. 


Summary 


This yt 
by-producre ot survey has commented on a n 
bs Particul, the rapidly developing space scie 
airs, The re ar reference to their impacts on so! 
Ments in s search and development that has ena 
PUDport fee thus far have for the most part been earth bound in 
tl aviation and military missile advancement. But even at 


US ear] 
tivities re one the effects on earth bound society of the space ac- 
tacles emendous. When the principal outstanding technical ob- 

ed, man may establish 


t p 

Space daa ded space operations are solvi 

other plan ns and embark on flights of long duration to the moon, 

i the Form, ts and perhaps beyond. Strange and awesome changes 
en are hee functioning of the human organism may occur when 

q ey ae and raised in the weightless environment of space. Per- 
om from ay be unable to return to earth. On the other hand, free- 

ravity may release capacities not previously conceived. 


umber of aspects and 
nces and technologies 
ciety and human af- 
bled the accomplish- 


Space Crews, Psychology, and 
American Society 


Thomas W. Milburn 


or incipient travelers in space as if to justify the occasionally hear 
assertion that space ( “emptiness”) should be re-termed the plenum 
(“fulness”). The spread of mankind through the solar system in the 


and perhaps of Mars through world wide television. Space technology 
and so space exploration promises, unless technical difficulties Pt? 
liferate, to continue to be symbolic of scientific, industrial, and aver 
political success to the many Russians, Chinese, Europeans, and Am “a 
icans who must support such ventures. The conquest of space cou s 
represent both a signal achievement and freedom from the confines 
of one planet. It could also provide a fascinating new adventure f° 
those men who, directly or vicariously, must achieve ever more m 
those men who enjoy escape from the mundane and seek the a 
lenge that demands ‘an aggressive spirit. But, without doubt, pel 
commitment to and involvement in the investigation of space beg 
for whatever reasons will catch him up and change him and his 80° 
irreversibly. 

The space ship will be a built-in laboratory for studying 
personal conflict. The pressures encouraging destructiveness 4 


problems. 


The Need for Multimanned Space Crews 


It seems likely that after the first short trials space ships 
rarely be manned by one person. Sensory deprivation, monotony: 
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th 
ae oe xil zen that two or more persons 
e system reliabili bata th y Tikelhood d atian eenden 
unctions will b y i.e., increase the likelihood that man-dependent 
imuli inde a performed. Two or more persons can judge complex 
as to b bet ently and compare their perceptions in such a way 
ore re S oth more accuracy and increased richness of perception. 
Severą] rea ant, a group of as small as two individuals can withstand 
unctionin % the level of stress that one alone can take without mal- 
submarin & During World War II the Germans found a one man 
than fy, ee failure: one man could operate it effectively for no more 
OF ie or six hours; whereas two men could function well together 
shock th a week. Persons with companions can tolerate more electric 
to Sisinse t One alone and even show an increased level of resistance 
Sorily isol, One cannot so properly speak of an environment as sen- 
frien, ated when there is another person present. Friends aa 
Stress Y companions, moreover, increase tolerance even to neutr: 
Te mpared to what strangers can achieve. 
o reassu, or more persons together can, by their very presences, sour 
ment, O re one another and contribute to a more interesting oo 
deprivati man submarine crews failed because the stress of sensory 
~ yon and monotony while coping with a difficult environment 
©nely one where one’s sense of helplessness in dealing with a 


Pow, 
erful environment was severely heightened—was more than one 
uld not ex- 


alo; 

Perien oud long endure. Certainly a single astronaut wo ki 

Ness T a lesser range of sensory deprivation, monotony, anc’ a one- 

may all extended over time, though the very first trips to the moon 
nse of imminent danger 


Sveg i ctra se 
th a quality of glamour and an extra i 
a together en! aa art to counterbalance the effects of silence 


ind weigh 
tl f tual change. (But on 
te pry ey EAr de; PaA tien men may habituate 


e 

p da onger trips, the glamour will fa | then 

“aday nger and fail to respond to it as an alerting stimulus: danger may 
Pt" out of awareness). 


I : 
"terpersonal Psychological Stresses in Space 


Borat ile companionship can reduce the effects of physical and 
Will be Ogical stress and makes these more endurable, crew members 

itua, PE Chief source of stimuli for one another. They will be 
lent, G the only objects in motion. Nearly everything else will be 
maj nder those circumstances, one’s companions can also become 
Jor source of stress, Put differently, the necessary dependence 


me 3 
the mbers of a crew upon one another to oppose the lonesomeness, 
vide another source of 


Oredom d A rs 
Str om, and the peril of space will pro ; i 
—S Which could itself be degilly. Namely, hostile associates with 


1E 
logical W Bovard, The effects of social stimuli on the response to stress. Psycho- 
eview, 1959, 66, 267-277. 
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whom one has an interdependent relationship. If the only objects of 
interest around are one’s companions, then he finds it difficult to 
divert and disperse his cathexes. He directs these toward these com- 
plex stimuli. Under such circumstances one tends naturally enough to 
invest profound interest and feeling in fellow crew members. One 
will tend to love and hate them. 

In American society, both love and hate can produce problems. 
One is much restricted in choosing whom he can like much an 
whom he is supposed to hate. Even when it is permitted to love 
another the perception of that feeling can produce strong anxiety; 
can be very threatening. Sometimes one can love another and yet 
be most uncomfortable about being loved. In A Writers Notebook, 
Somerset Maugham writes of having enjoyed being in love on various 
occasions, but of having found being loved a discomforting €% 
perience. It is possible that the closeness or intimacy connote b 
love can be more disturbing to most Americans than hating or being 
hated, both of which are rather uncomfortable feelings for most © 
us. In group therapy it is interesting to observe how frequently eY 
pressions of affection or affection-related anxiety can be dealt with 
only after the “safer” ones concerning hostility have been handled. 


Concerns with homosexuality (a forbidden mixture of two feeling’ 
sex and affection) may take a very long period to emerge. For mo 
Americans strong feel 


thr ‘ ings are threatening, closeness to others can he 
bering even to the point of producing fear or loss of identity 
through some kind of fusion. On earth we can ordinarily get awê 


hong close relations with people. In space craft there is no such solu- 
ion. 


Ordinarily one handles threat most effectively by removing ra 


source through being actively and destructively aggressive towa” 


danger. Th i ; > F jca 
Ste substitute of repressing one’s feelings, the psychologic. 


mode of destruction, scarcely elimi The host; 
: : > y eliminates them. Th 8 
still dwelling may emerge more subtly toward others or may 9e o 


rected toward one’s self and a d strom 
ee ee = 3 ppear as depression, apathy, an A 
inhibition. Hostility directed toward othes is likely to be perceive 


by other crew members sion" 
as dangerous i re suppre 
In such an atmosphere, te j ae for uno r 


nsion could | The nearer 
analogue of which I am aware has bone: Ue cette here men va 
small groups have spent the winter in the Antarctic. There bas a 
a tendency observed for some men in the Antarctic to be anxi d 
apathetic, and inhibited not only in action, but even in fantasies ot 
feelings.* Also there was “scapegoating.”” These effects wel? ho 
marked among persons with strong senses of personal identity “of 
also possessed some capacity for laughing at themselves. ar Ss 
the others found the continued experience extremely difficult t° 

2 je H. Rohrer, “Human adjustment to Antarctic isolation.” Dep% 
Psychiatry, Georgetown University Medical School, Washington 7, D. © 
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A 
Laboratory for Group Living 


Psych i 
p a opit should be able to contribute to the improvement of 
nvironments that space crews will encounter. A group 


sychot! 5 
k otherapist named George Bach has developed the notion that 


or optim ; 
ptimally creative development each of us needs to know people 
ing upon how 


and rela A 
ese ee people in several different roles. Dependi 
to twenty, P af conceptualized, he would place the number at fifteen 
Stricted alee rhaps persons on small space ships or in otherwise re- 
Certainly "ce ogg might suffer role-relation deprivation! It is 
50 as to handi that at present most persons do not change their roles 
feels they e their own and their friends’ emotional needs as Bach 
y ought. Most of us do not have nearly as adequate ways as 


We mi 
ight (or as we would like!) for handling strong feelings. It is 
d to dampen the reactivity 


o y Down Here 
Psycholo : at large whether 
lem o gen and their brethren in related disciplines solve the prob- 
Manity qo Social psychological viability of space crews. Perhaps hu- 
on earth will ignore the model. It should be remem ered, 
th glamour, induces con- 


Owever. 

formity.’ that a high status model, one wi 
an make the space c 

assuming that psychologists 


Psy 
chology Up There and Psycholog 


emi : 
might wonder whether it matters for society 


Erou: 
contr} Pehavior very vivid indeed. Besides, 
N Paces 
ee group cohesiveness and e 
NUS attra oe the stature and prestige of the discipline will climb, 
tion for eae able people (and ever, funds), and providing inspira- 
ië sling other difficult applied problems. 
usle nomenon of group living in space, attacked perhaps more 
Problems. and directly because it is emote, removed from day-to-day 
involving eith much relevance for â large class of social relationships 
© aen aier affect or conflict or both. I have already implied that 
Psychothe will have something in common with groups working in 
= Stent a atig frameworks. They might also turn out to be similar 
a. and function to leadership oriented sensitivity training 
set up after the model of the Western Training Laboratory 


1955. 


Sroups 


3 
GR 
- Bach, Į 
npublished paper read at APA, September, 
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for Group Development and similar West Coast management develop- 
ment enterprises). Such groups are designed to increase affective 
self-awareness, empathy toward others, and social skill based on un- 
derstanding both of others and of group processes. Neither families 
nor small conferences (even international ones!) appear totally dis- 
similar to groups-in-space, who must develop mechanisms and tech- 
niques for handling creatively not only canines but all sorts of ex- 
pressions of strong feelings. 

It seems clear that a successful attack upon social space problems 
will likely add to the glamour of space travel and to the stature both 
of space crews and clinical-social psychologists who can suggest how 
to apply and to extend new understandings. Some of the same 
mechanisms that can protect the psychological integrity of space’ 
crews conceivably could help fill extensive psychological lacunae here 
on earth. Interpersonal conflict whether in the family, between super- 
visors and employees, or in the arena of international affairs, is the 
most dangerous single problem mankind faces in this century. If we 
can solve these problems in space, perhaps we can transfer the solu- 


tion closer to home. What is more, I optimistically suspect that we 
can, 


Life in a Missile Community 
Joseph Fink 


The; 

sile eon of this article is to look at some implications of the mis- 

questions: ae age for life in the American community. We have raised 

Social, alias the impact of these technical advances upon our 
e sensitive ie ok and educational institutions. We have also tried to 
Changes, o the perceptions of the community in regard to such 


A 
Wareness of Space 
I 
dive free foothills of the Santa Susanne Mountains, thirty minutes 
Nando Vall downtown Los Angeles, and on t 
tests, ae HOY, huge rocket engines ar 
e nn the sky is lit with a fiery g 
and fen atmosphere; ground-shakin 
activities Slowly recede. Newcomers t 
children partic, few moments. Oldtimer? ignore the sounc® The 
eir Eo particularly have completely d these events into 
by-product lives. Social scientists are ©. 0 
Dxiety, b of technological advance 1S the increase of fear and 
Of the 3 Dut one does not seem to find the Atom Bomb in the pack 
pains of the people i this valley. 
en re] role of being sensitive to the approach of the space age has 
effect ( egated to science fiction by many and a chance remark to this 
© this a at an APA symposium on “Man In Space”) gave rise 
ere w. icle. It seemed to this author then, and more so now, that 
ere a number of localities in he United States where the 


to the space age than we sus- 


Populat 
Pulation lived several steps closet 
p some of these 


Pected 
Ss s ; 
Populations. attempt will be made here to look at 


So 
ure 
es of Information 


Consi N 

eee ee of how we change 

elt TA could be done on a pur 

Which co i. experiences in the lives of some © our 
uld provide a basis for extra 
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in the face of space and missile 
plane. However, We 
communities 
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There were four sources for information used here: (1) factual 
magazine and newspaper articles; (2) letters requesting information 
which were sent to Information Officers at existing and planned In- 
tercontinental Ballistic Missile Bases in the United States; (3) letters 
for information sent to Chambers of Commerce in the communities 
located adjacent to anti-aircraft missile bases; and (4) personal inter- 


etc., impacts on the community? What evidences are there? Are these 
changing over time? What did responsible officers or military do in 
regard to influencing public opinion? 


Economic Impacts 


be aly g few isolated cases are needed to substantiate the tre- 
seta em sconomic impact upon most areas where missile bases are 
established. Since the locations of these bases are away from large 


the government as an inducem i xe 
ent. Eac costs arov 
$42,000,000 for Construction and Ee gs 


Rapid City Daily Journal, Rapid City, South Dakota, February i 
ting Engi h igned a tw 

year contract for construction work ee eras phan ea Rapid 
City. Work will begin on a six-day schedule with three eight-ho 

shifts per day.”) a 
Missile projects are “big business” and most citizens apprec!# 
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this fact. T : 
effect up hg fa es aspect of the missile program has spread th 
tor example, tl erican community to a much greater eet thas, 
in New York Ca — of the UN activities with their concentration 
th Dakota T n interesting comment came from Grand Forks 
mment was pe here a psychologist collected some information His 
rand Forks a t might be worth noting that the air base coming to 
an developi aie provided a stop-gap for the economy here a= 
: istrict Office ae m For example, the Armour Company and the 
a ase coming in p ap mine Harvester left town just prior to the 
F a put their] . t the same time, many of the farmers in the local 
Sons in the ocal farms into soil bank and departed for warmer 
: i communi “ose These factors began to have a crippling effect on 
e. ty here. The coming of the air base has stemmed this 


The i 

impli , n 

h er. A AE mt in such remarks are obvious and far beyond this 

e billions -panned use of the monies alone, which are involved in 
ollars of contracts let, can have an invigorating in- 


uence 
o : 
n the United States community. 


ae 
nsitiyi 
ity to Becoming a War Target 


The mili 
have been. iey agencies involved in 
a community Derai aware of possible local paba reactions towar 
te on various ices a targ <inds of reactions crop 
min Of nu evels with small but v i insi i 
ilitary bas mbers—voicing protests against 
a McDonald There are several incidents re 
ned ald Committee in Tucson. Here, the location O 
stioned because of fall-out pos- 
the Tucson location tha i 
tern and 


). Other incidents have “Citizens 
“Acts for Peac x” demon- 
forums (both of 


ifist policies, arms 


the new order of missile men 


Ommi 
we a Ten Peace” meetings and 
Which have b letters to the editor 2 
control, and een scanty) are slante 
Cnsiti the dangers of world wi 
W ities and individuals, 


oE onp tically no response t 
ither 
they Ao people were not aware o, 
be ive aware and didn't realize its significance, or else they just 

4 War co a damn.” The inference made here is that shoul 
S that me, the risk of destruction anywhere may well be as great 
there is considerable apathy to the 


la in “t » 
ter risk arget” communities, SO 
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a 


Space and Public Relations p 


Military organizations do an effective and well organized job of 
presenting a positive military picture of the values and necessities for 
ICBM launching bases. They give lectures, address service clubs and 
local organizations, have tours of base facilities, and are quite re- 
sponsive to public opinion. These orientations do not appear to be a 
“Madison Avenue” type propaganda campaigns, but a sincere and 
somewhat dedicated approach toward establishing good relation- 
ships. 

Community organizations, particularly those composed of busi- 
ness men and/or Chamber of Commerce type groups, also do an 
effective job in Propagandizing their own communities, A Chamber 
of Commerce will work unrelentingly to get military installations into 


only about 50% of the people would realize that there was a missie 
‘ase going into the area. He conjectured that because their company 
had been located in this area for some time, most people felt it w 
merely an additional affliated installation. On the other hand, he 
thought that full acceptance by the community was possibly due t° 
full page ads and excellent coverage given to the installation by tb? 
Denver papers with an almost dail 
progress of construction, 


Accidents 


rocket firings would be extremely small, Statistically speaking, & oe 
cliche holds true, “One is safer in the nose cone of a rocket t 
home in bed.” 
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"In the Air For 
Pitan: yer y orce and Space Digest of July, 1960, we read of the 
one =e the first missile accident fatality since the start of 
es on Cape Canaveral ten years ago. One civilian tech- 


nicia 
n was ki Ë a A 
as killed and nine others injured in an accidental explosion 


during Ti 
oe ground handling operations. 
y s 
We atte, Eon, 5 a bit of counter-evidence to the safety claimants 
Neighborhood” ime of June 2, 1958, an article entitled “Death in the 
“Bef o ' 
A Aide peta Missile Batallion installed batteries of Nike-Ajax Missiles 
the Ag New Jersey three years ago, the Army carefully explained that 
r Glens were accident proof. A missile battery was no more 
dated an a gas station. Last week ordinance technicians accidentally 
en a a missile. The explosion touched off seven more Nikes, killed ten 
to Era showered a three-mile radius with fragments. Army lawyers began 
e claims for shattered windows and broken bric-a-brac.” 


= ii : 
it oie wake of this explosive afternoon, Time editorialized that 
er Nik e hard to convince the ere in New Jersey, Or around 
ike complexes, that living ong side atomic warheads was 


Still like livi 
ree living beside a gas station. 
ce. from Newsweek of October 6, 1958, in an article entitled, 
ct and Danger”: 

ocket blasted off from 
uawk boxes roared, ‘all person- 
ot, two-stage 
thick cloud bank, but 


ding inland rather than out over 


TA ea as planned. Witho i 
a Rela” a radio signal that triggered an exp ive charge in the runaway 
Cape . The Polaris burst apart, hot metal an 
to Pe ana on the Banana River, separating it from th 
also aa ag; no one was hurt on the base. Fortunately, nearby residents 
trailer caped injury, although, Herbert Carver, the owner of 
and ae claimed one chunk as big as a sawblade closely 
are citiz wife. The incident, however, did raise a question of just 
ens living near missile bases. The answer is reassuring. This was the 


rst : 
accident threatening a residence since the Cape began testing in 1950. 
with one exception. The Air 


o f « 

biser the ‘destruct’ has worked every time, 

Pall 45 tes the odds against any one person getting hit should a missile 
orida is about 60,000 to one.” 


missed him 
how safe 


a Matad, of mishaps—a drone lane 
at McG ador missile escaping, & Bomarc exploding at Eglin Fiel and 
Force ES Air Force Base, an Atlas ex loding at Vandenberg Air 
y bet ri But there ae to be little public reaction regarding 

anger existing trom accidents occurring on @ ocal basis. 


We 
Or have a few other isolated instances 
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: a ae si 
(We are not discussing here “war by accident,” which is altogeth 
another topic. ) 


Noise 


has 
impact of a far reaching space development program 
less sie upon an individ al thon having his front me 
window broken by a baseball, but if the baseball is t es He 
pilot in a supersonic aircraft 40,000 feet up and 15 miles : e No 
has been contacted by space. The sonic boom is all aroun a by 
part of the United States retains its Mach 1 virginity unpenetra 
noise. sand 
Fort Walton Beach, F lorida, is the “home of the sonic boom te 
proud of it. From the Air Force Magazine of January 1960, we 


minds of defense-oriented person 
longer conscious of this noise, 


ais 
The noise of the rocket tests in the San Fernando Valley is 2 


: ts 
other exhibition of the remarkable ability of children (and their pet 
to adapt to new and ch 


with a capital “N.” Ther 
of young children when the thund 


ie eath 
s far as most of the adults are concerned, it is like living undern 
a sewing machine facto: 


ere are few who bother to go out an 


k one; 
at it. It must be like fire-breathing dragons, “When you've seen 
l : 


you've seen them all” 
Information and Space 


Every literate person “ 
the moon, Mars and beyond. The fact 


s 
es per hour the hee hich 
only three thousand years away. At ten-million miles per 
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is certai ; 
CT ae possible in the vacuum of space, Proxima 
ion miles T ee-hundred years away. Go to one-hundred mil- 
the thirty Per our which should not be beyond atomic energy: and 
jump wend T to Proxima Centauri now looks reasonable. The next 
universal s a to one-billion mph and we would have to pass the 
000,000 ) peed limit of six-hundred and seventy million miles (670,- 
rt pa hour, the velocity of light. : 
proach, eee to propel tangible objects to speeds which ap- 
weitere need one exceed the speed of light. Although science fiction 
an amount oi apply the laws of physics, @ high speed still requires 
fs a antes) in fre A my aerar to the square of the speed. If there 
ith a is recital, it is related to the level of information upon 
person bases his judgments. Don Michael and his follow 


SPSSI 
Tesea * Ë A Š P + 
an-In-§ sachen, in detailed questionnaire survey on information on 
pace, came out with findings which indicated the informa- 
of a second look. 


tion le. 
vel as being a problem area worthy 


Summary 
“Life in a Missile Community” de- 


eda 
; ea a reflection of the speed to which our culture has adapted 
ş dien technological experience. From an inquiry directed to a 
cers, ete s in medium-sized towns, newspaper editors, military of- 
75 stalin have made some generalizations to a missile community 
on persons and perhaps the entire world. 


ov 
v do they react? What has happened to them? From the rather 
been a matter-of-fact acceptance 


ogram has started and the 


Wh b 
a eg. i on 
t gan as an article 


Com, 
Plac s 
of ¢ ent attitudes we see there has 


e ° 
exploration of space. The satellite pr 


Tock 

ets sage s 

curacy, are hitting their targets (headline-wise) with increasing ac- 
-> Jocalities which welcome such divi- 


lends ore money is spent in lo 
“iyi fo there x A aa interactions 
ned leet oe” As one editor wrote— some of the 

ur girls, and some others should.” 
Notice information indicates only slight, and sometimes barely 
itizens. Although most 


ticeable. į 
Scientists ¢ impact on the behavior of our ci 
na ngaged in rocket research predict a landing on the moon 


€ 

Casually © asi we would predict that such an achievement will be 

© are e cepted. The impact of the effort to get to the moon is what 
tetrestrial oE now. The effects on us are small. Perhaps the 
an problems need solving first before the interplanetary ones 


9cey 
Py a greater part of our attention. 


between military and 
military have mar- 


Children’s Drawings: Satellites 
and Space’ 


Rhoda Metraux 


Children are a very important audience for representations of 
real and fictional space activities, and adolescent boys include a Wi 
variety of activities directly or indirectly related to space among hee 
possible career choices. However, we know relatively little as i; J 
about the ways in which children themselves—especially younger © 
dren—conceive of space and space activities. ; 57. 

For some adults the launching of Sputnik I, on October 4, 19 E 
meant the “beginning of a new age”; that is, the necessary reorg the 
tion of pg meant for them a break with the past. On 
morning after the news of the launching flashed across the country, 
two middle-aged men and a woman stood gazing with fascinated of 
tention at the immense revolving globe in the center of the lobby ut 
the New York Daily News building; watching, they reminisced abo 
their difficulties, as school children, in grasping the idea of lanten 
and longitude. Their focused attention and their conversation, t ple 
together, suggested that in some new way they were suddenly E 
to place themselves imaginatively where now, literally, they gron 

1 Background materials for this article ar Jlected a 

r e drawn from those colle’ in 

a study of fi h school students’ images of science and scientists underta er 
ra under the auspices of the American Association for the Advancemen pd 
arenge and the Institute for Intercultural Studies; see Margaret Mea jenet» 

HA Métraux, “Image of the Scientist among High School Students, So raws 
v. 126 (August 30, 1957), pp. 384-390. For background, the article also rica? 
on current work in the analysis of space materials undertaken for the as i 
Museum of Natural History project, The Factor of Allopsychic Oriental The 
Mental Health (National Institutes of Health, Research Grant M-3303, CN; eget 
school children’s drawings, discussed here, were obtained as part © 
body of materials, which also included verbal materials from adults, contr ng 
with responses to the initial announcement of Sputnik I for a study of the Cation 
ing Image of the Scientist made under the auspices of the American Assoc with 
for the Advancement of Science and the Institute for Intercultural Studie con- 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The sample used in this analysis 
sists of some 850 drawings by children ranging in age from 6 to 15 yo Mas- 
mainly in the lower elementary grades, in six schools located in pelma k city 
sachusetts; Dearbom, Michigan; Livingston Manor, New Jersey; New Yo Pa, WE 
and Saratoga Springs, New York; and Halifax, Nova Scotia. For compas 
had a series of school children’s drawings of “the scientist.” 
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slighth 

ae from the earth looking toward it, But what about 
evolving whom this movement toward space could be part of their 
g awareness of man and the earth and the universe? 


T 
he Value of Drawings 


Children’ ; 
not o TTE drawings of satellites can give US some understanding 
heir ideas about satellites but also, as they place the 


satellite i i 
n a setting, of ways in which they visualize the surround. 


Equally i 
y important perhaps, their drawings can tell us about the in- 
are cluster- 


formati 
ing Aoa d are picking up and the ways in which they 
in wholes that may then provide working models for their 
pictures of “the scientist,” 


own 
i ithe tage In 1957, a series O. 
inly by elementary school children, was collected to sup- 


Plement 
statements about science and scientists written by high school 


Studen 
ts, i F F a 
The first satellite was launched while we were still collecting 
number of schools, where we 


Materi 

ee and we at once asked a small 

raw th rt someone who could take quick action, to have children 
oped satellite instead of—or in 
e ats tch the children’s early impressions 2s they learne 

Period (b ing, we used only drawings made within 

Urgent RA October 18, 1957). As happens in 
e sam: en immediate advantage OF © uniq 

of ple is of a kind which lends itself best to ualitative methods 


a A 
he designed to elicit common themes and T 
Of this a from somewhat diverse materi icularly with a sample 
ask on} ie it is necessary to SUTON i 
clusions Gear A questions that arise from 
a In Sane do not preclude others. ; 
rawin ing up the working context, teachers were asked to provide 
the aoe and to tell the children only to “draw a picture 0 
ren, ih ar However, different schools, classes, and individual chil- 
nder ya had various kinds of in ormation and made their drawings 
ork City sch creumetances. For examp a the fourth grade in a New 
and on school had spent the previous afternoon at the Planetarium 
Satellite i boy had accompanied his parent throughout a series O 
bined a pais Spl the second grade ina Massachusetts school com- 
and, on peling and writing lesson with the making of the drawings 
Tound lik e back of the pape> ‘ormed sentences (the satellite “is 
ù the Half cup”) from words an p itten on the blackboard. 
With a ie ifax orphanage, the older pup 
a e on the satellite as it appeared to obse 
ass ari And, of course, all the children had been exp 
an a apee and to the interpretive remarks © 
( Ostly a children around them. It is significant that only a very tew 
mong the youngest ones) were unable or unwilling to at- 


er 
the data and to arrive at con- 
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tempt the task. [A few first or second graders drew shapeless blobs; 
one child drew a gay flower garden. A seven year old boy drew a 
picture of “scientific skycars and microwaves”; several boys drew 
space ships and one stated his opinion that “rockets (and) jets is what 
we should think about.” One girl designed a “boat-plane-car,” com- 
plete with beds, rugs, stove, and closets for clothes.] For most of the 
children, the satellite was a physical object with definite properties. 


Differences by Sex and Age 


Within each school and class, the drawings are quite individual- 
ized, and children differ considerably in the complexity of what they 
attempt to incorporate in their presentations. Over all, the satellite 
takes a great many different shapes suggesting globes, ovals, ‘cigar 
shapes, ‘jet’ shapes, ‘kites, ‘baskets, and so on.2 But individual varia- 
tions are less significant than the common features; in fact, the satel- 
lite was pictured in a limited number of ways that were already quite 
highly stylized. A relatively small number of design elements were 
combined and re-combined—but differently by children in the same 
class, in different classes in the same school, and in different schools: 

; The drawings made in each school and (in the four cases ans 
this was possible) in each class were analyzed separately so be 
even when a Cross-cutting analysis (by age or by sex) was a 
group styles and individual variations within a group style could 3 
kept sight of. Only by so doing was it possible to reach conclusion® 
about regularities of performance that transcended geographical loca- 
tion. No one kind of representation is characteristic only of any oi 
definable group, and yet there are discernible differences when t" 
drawings are grouped by sex and by age. e 

Common to all groups is the vividness of the colors. Monochrom® 
drawings are not unusual, but—in contrast to the usual pallid presenta 
tions of scientists—satellites are likely to be pictured in bright 4? 
contrasting, not necessarily naturalistic, colors. 


«tive 
2 In analyzing the drawings, I made use of a number of simple descri Pigs 
categories of form (‘cigar’ or ‘jet’ shaped satellites; ‘rays’ or ‘antenna’ of ct mY 
for external protuberances, etc.) to distinguish types of detail. These Te s here 
own associations rather than the artists’ intentions, and they are retainer dif- 
simply because the actual details are not reproduced in illustrations. yotatio® 


ferentiate them from the children’s own statements, they are set in single 
marks. 
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tur : 
es sometimes do) and balanced formality of design 


ng, 9 e 


Meteor-like tai 

stoppes ae had streaming behind the satellite, these give a sense of 

space, aie ion. So where boys appear to be moving activ 
The = ag all of space into a bright but motionless still. 

chil other major grouping, cross-cutting Sex, is by age. Younger 


dr A 
self en, particularly in the first two grades, focus on the satellite it- 


elf an i 
d, without any surround, the satellite itself often fills much of 
Ids attempted muc 


e drawi 
AETR E E (However, some six-year old 
mplicated representations, and some junior high school stu- 


ents r 
ike Aa satisfied with the basic satellite design. ) Younger children, 
any others in the sample as 2 whole, most often picture the 


satel]; 
Ww a round and “globe”-like (not “like a cup,” even in the class 
any kin, teacher so described it), sometimes with no protuberances 
ristlin nag, sometimes with four “antennae at right angles, sometimes 
one R with a large number of short “rays. Sometimes the globe has 
class e more windows,” occasionally a “door.” Other children (one 
image Specially) drew an oval satellite; then, transferring & familiar 
“beak” the satellite (particularly as drawn by girls) may have a 
> a “tail,” an eye-like “window.” The pird-like quality did not 
st immediately, but when it did, a whole 
D with this image fell into place. 
rawings by older children are more comp: hin 
sticall, d in its surround. The satellite is, character- 
Y, globe-shaped, but sometimes it is attached to a rocket or has 


lowing rocket; it may have 2 flowing, fiery 


The sky—blue, black, or grey—is the simplest 


lite s 

i 3 

and Sid efinitely located in space. The sky may be 
fully n and stars (sometimes undifferentiated bits, sometimes care- 


clearly diario that a closer, or larger, sun or moo: ? 
Smaller “tinguished from distant stars). he focus of attention, 
Sometim han when it appears alone, the satellite moves out in space, 
Picture o rising, sometimes turning in its orbit. A most elaborate 
linets ( fifteen year old boy, labeled “the universe, 
an are (named) in the solar system in orbit aro r 
a labeled “western skies,” a tiny satellite with a meteor tail. 
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Sometimes the satellite is shown about to rise, or rising, with its 
rocket from the earth; or it is shown in orbit, or no satellite but only 
an orbit “line” is shown. More often it moves freely in space. But 
even then the world is part of the total picture. One very characteris- 
tic theme is the ‘emergent earth’: at the bottom of the paper, or in 
one of the corners, the curve of the earth is shown. As in a contour 
map, green or brown and blue may indicate land and water; or stripes 
of color may be labeled “England,” “France,” and so on. The con- 
sistent, recurring feature is the partial representation of earth at the 


the viewer is usually above, looking down at the earth—perhaps at @ 
scene of trees, grass tufts, and hills—and simultaneously at the rising 
satellite. 

Human beings are seldom included in the satellite drawings. But 
when a synthesis is attempted (when children were asked to draw 
both a scientist and a satellite and tried to portray both in one pic- 
ture), the situation is reversed: man and the satellite are viewed from 
the earth. Only rarely does a boy make a science fiction picture ° 
men in a space ship; in one picture by a boy, the head of a scientist 
in a space helmet emerges onto the paper out in space where, accor” 


Working on a satellite located on the ground, indoors or out, 
characteristically “watches” ( through a telescope a spy glass Of 
binoculars), “listens” or “tracks” the satellite or “tells” someone about 
it. In some classes drawings were given titles or had accompan ing 
legends or a few descriptive sentences, In girls’ drawings, the scientist 
(man or woman) is more likely to be looking out at the audience tha? 
at the satellite—or the telescope does not rea ly reach the viewer's &Y® 
In both boys’ and girls’ pictures there is little to suggest that the huma? 
being controls the sate ite except by observation. Once out in sp2e® 
appear to recej k ; 
Yet the satellite may tay a political mengo, A few satellites 
have on them the letters “USSR” (or “Russia”) or a hammer a” 
sickle; occasionally a swastika is substituted—suggesting that for ther 
children the two symbols have merged as a single representation s 


The Representation of Space m 
Three things are outstanding about these drawings of satellites js 

space. First, however simplified or distorted the representations el to 

satellite may be, they bear some relationship to reality (or at lea 


—c—xqe—_. 


=n, a_y 
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Teali $ 
EED a e appears in schematic adult productions) rather than to 
own A i W hen fantasy enters in, children can follow their 
cup,” but the Pee class where the teacher used the image of a 
Sadik children (in part) made an analogy to a bird. Children, 
, may be speculating about the possibilities of life on other 


planets a F 
ut in a ~ may project their daydreams and nightmares into space; 
en task they are also able to exercise control and represent 
fly through 


e satelli z 
color, pae boih in ways that are expressive of feeling (chie: 
ormation nce; and movement) and in terms of the fragments of in- 
launchin a to them. Furthermore, within two weeks of the 
ildren 4 py utnik I, a number of details of style were common to 
OW rapid] ifferent parts of the country. Here one must recognize 
awareness y new images appear and are incorporated into a shared 
Second. of 
ond, girls have a somewhat different style of relationship to 


Space f 
Yı . 
malized vn boys. Though no less vivid, their representations are for- 
and i ction. In a 


y. T 
M n studies of children’s drawings 


, 
boys drew action scenes, 
ted to draw in a realistic 


e, usi 
ive aT perspective (instead 
Where Ja y male artists), Was heavi 
ys Ea Belo made an extensive 
TaWings action scenes and girls refu t 
ferentian suggest that one of the possi ilities for male-female dif- 
e ten which is carried by our culture is being incorporated into 
Birks’ j imagery of space in such a way that, although boys’ and 
One a a may overlap, there are sex-differentiated interpretations. 
ay speculate that, even for small children, different approaches 

; if girls are to be in- 

ot to reject as suit- 


S 
teres = and space activities may be necessary 
able u in space as well as boys and if they are n 
oo choices for boys the kinds of interests that particularly 
shee boys’ imagination. : f : 
™ultidime, and perhaps most important for the future, is the children’s 
arth Mensional depiction of space. Once the satellite leaves the 
ncern for the limits of the horizon. 
the sun, the moon, 


Bathor S drawings, there is 20 ©? 
and p> the satellite, the earth and other planets, 
multi-dimensional relationship to one 


edi 
distant stars co-exist in @ 


Not 
her and to the viewer. 
3 
M 3] 

1955, Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New York: New American Library, 
üa Tne Book MD 150), pp- 277-278. 
cytures 6 Belo, “Balinese Children’s Drawing,” in Childhood in Contemporary 

icago p argaret Mead and Martha Wolfenstein, eds. (Chicago: University © 

ress, 1955), p. 54. 
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The Horizon 


and houses, no less than pictures we give children, oe a 
dimensionality, perspective and the horizon. As an image, the amt 
has a wealth of meanings for us, as it may stand for the future 


accomplishment (as in “new horizons of science”), and so on. ae 
logically, the ability to perceive and produce horizons is relate 


on a base line. .. . Soon a blue strip is painted along the top of i 
paper... (which) accompanies in astonishing parallelity but at so 


meet, the moment has perhaps come when the child realizes that ou 
visions, wishes, fears and dreams are linked up with the real wo 
around us in whose middle we stand.”5 via dhe 
In the satellite drawings, the satellite alone at first occupies ae 
whole middle space. Then, as representations become richer and = A 
complex, the satellite appears in a surround that has need neithe: 
a base nor of a skyline. Nor (where no person is depicted ) rele 
viewer (artist or audience) appear to need a base on which to s 


multidimensional relationship to one another. such 
ven in our culture, in which we draw children on by 


Elisabeth F. Hellersberg, The Individuals Relation fs Reality in Our Culture: J 4, 


Experimental Approach by Means of the Horn-Hellersberg Test ( Spring he 


S 
pace Jokes as Indication of Attitudes 
Toward Space 


Charles Winick 


This i Eog 

man into on preliminary report on how the possibility of sending a 

een, tendai | engaging in other forms of interplanetary travel has 

Ormal data ed into jokes in actual circulation. Such relatively in- 
may provide clues to the perception of an innovation 


Which 
Ta eee pe, ne more formal procedures. 
Philosoph of the enormous and continued interest of disciplines like 
y, psychology, and sociology in humor, there have been no 
tion was trans- 


ies whi 
i . . A $ 
ated into Ga examined how the reaction to any innova 
wi popular humor. Previous studies have often been concerned 
idicule the larger social 


Sroup. pa minority groups use humor to n 
Socia] co other emphasis has been the role of humor in exercising 
Stressed un at deviations. Anthropologists have 
unt hostili ionalized teasing helps 
ostility. One study examined the extent to which there were 
n the jokes told by southern 


Putnik, aon appeared to be ap 
ties of § served to make the general public 
Jokes ton Almost overnight, space jokes began to supplant the 
hipsters rie) with rich Texans, 
the major thee sports cars, bars, 
decade, : Tiemes of orally communicated humor 
pound TOR 1957 to 1959, space j 
ese joke tre beatnik jokes began to supplant space jokes. 
ott ends could be traced to some visible change in the social 
e one L news events. A content analy: 

clue to how the public was respon! 


Metho d 


F. 
Whighto™ Jate 1957 through 1959, 
me to the attention of the 


43 


g with space 


all the jokes dealin. 
were col- 


author and a colleague, 
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A total of 944 jokes was collected. On the basis of a content 


analysis, each joke was placed into one of eight content categories 
which had been established by analysis of 


er 
category in terms of ae 
se of the variations in jokes, tellers, and the 


Types of Jokes 
e 
Even though some jokes have special qualities which enta 
only in oral communication, examples of each category may help 
clarify the spirit and intent of space jokes. dealt 


se of 


ip to Earth. After dining in a restaurant, y 


another planet who was gambling at L 
until he had made fifteen Consecutive passes, ho went 
White collar crime figures in the story of the Martian W. 


e 
i Elliott Hom 
1 The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the help of 
in the collection of this material, 
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Over ti ; 
you a hiss ahs ga in a store and told it, “Remember, one for 
ELA Ne of 3 or me is how we work things.” Problems connected with 
and hugged omen are visible in the report of the Martian who kissed 
change he traffic light. He was disgusted when he saw the signal 
said. Evangeli go” to “stop. “American women are all teases, he 
finally rea a ism is the butt of the tale of the Earth travelers who 
ched the moon. The first thing they saw was a moon man 


carrying a sion which é : 3 
gn which read, “Repent, the moon is coming to an end.” 
travelers from 


o 

ri wre the first Martian we've ever had in here. 
Tele wonder,” the Martian snorted. 

Jupiter n Westerns are central in the story of the visitor from 
e hero oe was watching a Western and mused, “I wonder why 
merica as a biped on his back.” Another phase of animal life in 
Tats in Hee its lumps in the report of the, conversation between two 
We mi he nose cone of a space vehicle. “It’s not so bad,” one said, 
The t have been in cancer research.” 
A © popularity of golf emerges in the story of the space ship from 
“What which landed in a sand trap on à golf course. The pilot said, 
o we do now?” The co-pilot said, “Stupid, use @ Number 3 


Wood ” 

Tia The artist’s life figures in the tale of the space ship which 

SiGe tox New York. “How do I get to Carnegie Hall?” asked the 

Man traveler, “Practice, my boy, practice,” answered a passerby. 

oe elements of Americana appear in space jokes. 

the » usual appearance 29.7 per cent). One way of coping with 

tinal chellen ses posed = ie po i ake fun of the un- 

Man gn penance of and to robotize space visitors to Earth. Thus, 2 

om the Moon asked a bartender for a screwdriver. The bar- 

tender served him a drink. “That's nice of you,” said the Moon man. 
ead’s loose.” Another Moon man 


Ow of 
asked pve me a screwdriver. My h 
i to a slot near his stomach, and 


Said, “I 
py 
i isily after hitting the jackpot, and as 


i 
Yo caded forth a large number of coins, 

Another 
ispenser, and whispered, 


ad 
Men me your slip is showing.” The antennae alle 


girl 
tne asked the two Martians 
they a to check their hats. “No, thanks, we're expecting à Ct 
id. A Martian mother visiting Earth saw some television aerials 
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and said, “Hey, kids, come down from there before you hurt your- 
selves.” 

A man from Neptune approached a wire mesh trash basket on a 
street corner. “What a shame,” he told a friend. “That poor girl 
freeze to death in those flimsy clothes.” A visitor from the moon ap- 
proached a parked automobile and said, as space travelers have been 
saying for two decades in science fiction, “Take me to your leader. 
When the car did not answer, he became enraged and kicked the 
headlights. “Shame on you,” said his friend. “You shouldn’t hit a man 
with glasses.” The bizarre appearance and construction of people on 
other planets figure in the story of the divorced Venusian whose ali- 
mony consisted of three batteries a month. Many other variations have 
been rung on the theme of the space traveller's mechanical qualities. 

Previous joke families (13 per cent). Almost every major earlier 
theme of the decade’s humor was translated into a space story. The ric 
Texan story reappeared, as in the case of the Texan who said that 
he'd pay any price for a space vehicle he saw on the street. Its owne! 
said, “1,850,000.” “Sold,” said the Texan. The former owner chortled 
with glee as he told a friend, “Wait till he finds out it’s last years 
model.” The familiar psychiatrist story can be seen in the report of ê 
lady Martian who visited a psychiatrist. “My husband thinks hes F 
cowboy,” she said. “When can I see him?” asked the psychiatrist. 

When he gets back from Eagle Pass,” she said. An example of the 
adaptation of the panhandler story is the one about the visitor fron 
space who was approached by a derelict. “Can you spare a dime’ 
asked the panhandler. “What's a dime,” asked the Martian. “You” 


to the sedan and with a glance at the lin f 
it, suggested jovially, “How about coming over to the space ship ona 
= tonight, = bring the kids.” The bar story's transformat 
can be seen in the report of the str: 3 Martian V 
was sitting at a bar. ry fl cot green d bega” 
arguing loudly. “I guess it takes all kinds to make a world, 
Martian said philosophically to the bartender. The “sick” joke (e8? 
Mrs. Lincoln, how was the theatre this evening), is the only c" 
format not translated into a space story. 


. itor 

Pimms (Ba. per cent). Puns figured in stories like that of the pos 
from space who said, “Take me to your Lieder.” in the music > A 
Another space man asked a grocery clerk, “Take me to your Li Sout 


kranz.” A sign at the Cape Canaveral rocket centre proclaimed, 
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to launch.” 
Balmer — boy shouted “Flying sorcerers,’ as he saw some 
abound: ches zooming through the sky. Similar space puns 


Ine 3 
express oo E (6.6 per cent). A number of stories directly 
with an Ea ap erior we feel to people from other planets. One deals 
some liquid 1 man who visited the Moon. He noticed a woman stirring 
said, “I'm ae pot. When he asked her what she was doing, she 
Earth.” H ee ing babies.” He said, “I'll show you how we do it on 
story dex did, and she ‘asked, “Why did you stop stirring?” Another 
Woman, “ Agu an Earth man on Venus. He saw a 95-foot-tall blonde 
9 ladder now,” he said. “Your leader later.” In another 


emonstrat; 
viewed a of Earth inferiority, 2 Martian consented to be inter- 
i n the television program, Person to Person. “TIl meet the 


Interyj 
ewer i > Š a 
© can’t z ie the restaurant on Earth,” the Martian said. “Too bad 
theme. ake it up to our place.” Other stories conveyed the same 

Anti-minori 

Space EE (4.4 per cent). Anti-minority stories are found in 
mor. Two visitors from Saturn arrived on Earth and were 
“See,” said one visitor, 


Breete 

Es n iy the noted comedian Desi Arnaz. 
residents be iey don’t speak English.” In another story, two Budapest 
Surprise bs no knew each other met on the Noor, said, “What a 
Buda a Ou see, the world is small after all.” “No, said the other. 
either obs is big.” The majority of the anti-minority space jokes are 
Visi scene or relatively virulent. 
will a taking over (2.9 per cen 
oy aor eai exemplified in 
Pill, so h that he had taken a ride on @ 

tion” į that he was a real Martian. “You sure 
dous dla dulgently chuckled his father. Suddenly there was a tremen- 
Street, = and the father saw @ number of green monsters in the 
“What d ock the door, son!” shouted the father. “We're in trouble.” 
T o you mean, ‘we; you miserable earthling?” sneered the boy. 
wo visitors from Pluto also illustrated how unobtrusively the 
i f “fifth column.” The 


arth mi 
Visitor might be taken over by a new kind o 
i t. At the end of the meal, their 


Waiter. were dining in a restaurant. / 
last whispered, “Don't you fellows remember me? I landed here 
pee myself.” 
ra as superiority (1.3 per cent). In a few stories, there is 
ion of feelings of superiority to visitors from space. Some 


Explo 
Ti 
a a T from Uranus were sent to Earth in order to bring back 


o 5 
a Angs They flew to Earth and uproote 
breed th imed to Uranus, where the king said, “Well done. well 
Court s se and there will be slaves for all.” “Not so fast,” said the 
cientist. “Can’t you see they've brought back two males?” 


t). How easily the space visitors 
the story of the boy who told 
flying saucer and taken a 
have a lively imagina- 
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Discussion 


Each of these eight types of space joke represents a different 
method of coping with the unknown which is space travel. It is 
possible that people select different types of space jokes to tell and 
to appreciate in accordance not only with their percéption of space, 
but also in terms of their sub-culture and their personality. The effects 
of these jokes are perhaps best understood in terms of what people do 
with the jokes rather than in terms of what the jokes do to people. 
In terms of the functions served by the jokes, there is no way of know- 
ing whether the relative absence of women from the jokes denotes 
a realistic awareness of the role of men in space travel. The sixteen 
per cent of the stories which do involve women generally present 
women in a very hostile manner. 


Almost the majority of the jokes collected express people’s in- 
terest in assimilating space into contemporary frames of reference, 
with relatively little adjustment and a minimum of adaptation. 
though the country’s scientific effort is concerned with space trave 
and we know nothing about space people, there are many jokes about 
space people and practically none about space travel. In many lan; 
guages the word for “stranger” is the same as the word for “enemy: 
and people want to make the space traveler as little of a stranger aS 
possible. Domesticating space travel is perhaps the function serve 
by three kinds of space jokes: those which deal with current events 
combine space with other joke formats and space puns. People trans 
late space travel into contexts with which they have already come 
terms. They thus magically bring themselves closer to coming 
terms with this new development and stave off the kind of readjust 
ment which any innovation brings. It is possible that the reason “i 
travelers from other planets always being green, if they are identiv® 
as any color, is that green is the color of safety, and we symbolica! 7 
unarm the travelers by giving them this color. There is no scie” 


reason to believe that visitors from another planet are of any pat 
ticular color, 


' i ar 
Three categories of space jokes seem to express almost ope? a 
of space travel: Unusual appearance of visitors to Earth, ineffec 


cantly, deal with people from other 


only a small proportion deal with earthlings visiting other planer 
People project their uncertainty about the appearance of visitors E 
other planets into stories in which the visitors are dehumanize ae 1s 
tures made of wires and bolts. In these almost schizoid stories, V6’ ie 
to Earth then interpret various mechanical earth objects as peo by 
We handle anxiety about space people by downgrading them, A 
equating them and having them interact with machinery becaus 
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feel 
also ‘Stet control machinery. The extensive use of machinery may 
pees, fa a = about what will happen to the body image in 
about faa at may be an unconscious response to much publicity 
joke based aL effects of space travel on the body. The space 
outward one i body is one meeting place between our projection 
to absorb th o the amorphousness of space and our creation of jokes 
The net shock of novelty occasioned by the possibilities of space. . 
“Afth hin fectual characteristics of earth travelers to space and the 
Y. direct an of space visitors taking over the earth are other relative- 
expressions of fear of what space travel will bring. Another 


ar to be unrelated to our central 


roble: : 
i olems with space, but seem to be direct translations of anti-minority 
for such feelings. No 


sto 
ty. The few stories dealing with earthlings’ superiority to people 
Jand of jauntiness in a sea of 


anxi 
- xlety, The considerable anxiety which pervades most s 


et 
p Ba by the relatively undergrou™ 
es told by and to friends than by more formal techniques of 


supple opinion’ polling. American students 0! 
lectio ment more formal procedures by the kind of systematic col- 
in po? Rot only of jokes but of graffiti, rumors, 
e collection of which British social scientists have productively 


e 
Ngaged for some years. 
actual ere are no data on how many people in the New York area 
hoped 4 heard and/or told a space joke in the period studied. It is 
inci og research now in progress ‘will enable us to determine the 
u hike a of exposure. Another interesting problem in the popular 
j of jokes is the identification of the anonymous creators of these 


Okes A 
> which constitute such a sta 


Keynes via the Back Door 


Raymond A. Bauer 


oA Spee Pyramid-building, earthquakes, even wars may 
serve to increase wealth, if the education of our ae 
on the principles of the classical economics stands in the 
way of anything better.” 
What I will have to say is speculation, although it is speculation 
which takes some data as 


a 
policies which in another garb would be fixed by these same men, e 


Attitudes Toward Basic Research 


“Space” has come to symbolize “science,” “ Fes 

>» progress, N 
and “research and development.” And these are all good om 20° 
Space programs have upset some established guidelines where Y Json 
ple evaluated research, F ormer Secretary of Defense Charles E. 


” 
ation, 


probably of practical importance, ince 


* . ine 
eneralizations about historical trends are hazardous. Siping 
feel so critical about most other rs 


have changed,” I would like to make my own statement 7 ik J 
tenuous. It seems to be generally accepted that the Soviet T in i 
brought about an increased respect for science and technology ? d 


1 John M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest, ” 
Harcourt Brace & Co., N.Y. 1936, p. 129, 
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by the de 
V 
was not a ee of atomic power. The result of these advances 
to shake panel „promote the prestige of science and technology, but 
extent, ore ple’s confidence in their ability to anticipate me d, 
en the direction of new scientific progress. a 


Su 
rve n 
Y of Businessmen 


In the m 
i s 
in whole, 2 y mer of 1960, 89% of a sample of businessmen (64% 
i 25% in part) agreed to the following statement:? 
‘dha ; 
hate to put any limit on what will result from the space programs. 


After all 
an, a i 5 
Ear nything could happen. Look what has happened in the past. 


Y in prelimi s 
of the ea interviews I became struck with the disposition 
man with whom I was talking to assert that “anything 


is 

~~ Possible 

itself, only 6% you never know.” With respect to the space program 
b was willing to say flatly that mining on other planets 


Woul d “h 

Colonizin ever happen,” and only 11% rejected flatly the possibility of 
Thi 8 other planets. ccey 

. This belief į 
incre belief in the scarcely believable seems to be coupled with 
ch. Among our samples, 
am was “pure science 
Jlowed in order by: 
and political reasons; tangible 
on earth; meet- 
w horizons; and winning the 
js interesting to note that 


Science” was ty 2 i : i 
vo ranks ahead of tangible economic payo 
> 


t Ma 
blue >, argue that these businessmen were giving the “proper” or 


e ribh; 
espousa], anwet g but if that is so, it is equally interesting that 
al OF pure science over tangible economic payoff has become 


ue rib 

5 rsi answer in the American business community. 

and meant ¥, I found in the data some difficulty in figuring out what 
t y pure science. However, I am confident of one point, 


Men pot is ; 
en that American businessman, Congressmen, and other lay- 
d as to which activities of 


Scj avi 
Pome Fares increasingly confuse 
ter o hudlss ely to produce tangible benefits. Probably the develop- 
Dh € read os Weapons and power out of an obviously “theoretical” 
thasies, W Ps identical with “impractical ) area, such as nuclear 
ach, are so e decisive event in producing this confusion. When 
many roads in the world of science and it is possible that 


th Thay le, s 
emp ad to miraculous discoveries, how does one choose among 


ow 
ec does one set priorities? 


Sept, Ra 
Pt Ym 
from iber October Bauer, “Executives Probe Space,” 
e€ sury er, 1960, pp. 6 ff. All other data are eil 
ey reported on in it. 


ec 
Presti challenge and adventure of ne 
Pure 
On 


” Harvard Business Review, 
ther from this article or 


Ot 
N 


RAYMOND A. BAUER 


Now I do not want to depict the American businessman as 
scientifically or technologically ignorant. This is far from true. m 
sort of confusion I am talking about stems from the very complexity 
of the problem. Within recent days I have heard one of our o 
competent mathematicians refuse to speculate on the future of on 
puters on the ground that 10 years ago he had been completely 
wrong in anticipating what would happen in the past decade. aa 
situation of such complexity, there is I believe some tendency 5 
rely in faith on the newer areas of development. The businessme 
in my sample showed an astonishing (to me) willingness to suppa 
the civilian space program with tax dollars. In general they ha F 
relatively liberal, although not entirely inaccurate, picture of how 
much we are spending on the civilian space program. However, wht 
is really surprising is that 71% of the sample thought expenditur” 
should be higher than they thought these expenditures actually wet 


Government Intervention 


Now so far, I have not talked about what I promised to discue 
namely, the bootlegging in of liberal economic doctrine—unless * it 
willingness of the business community to ‘increase any govern jjs 
expenditure may be so construed. There are four ways in whioh pt- 
smuggling in of liberal economics occurs. Starting with a govern wj] 
financed space program it is hoped that: (1) The government o 
develop opportunities which industry may later exploit. (2 coy 
ment-financed scientific discoveries will evolve which will have Pot 
tical applications. (3) There will be a direct application es The 
economy of many of the by-products of space research. (4) 
money invested in the aero-space industry will “prime the PP te 
Now there are varying degrees of inference in the above "he 
ments, and varying degrees to which, if they are true, they ay 
considered as liberal economic doctrine. cu 
Only a very few of the largest of American businesses om, the 
rently contemplate financing profitable business participatio” * gone 
Space program. For example, a number of companies nee 000. 
developmental work and are ready to take active part in aa esse 
munications satellite program. But for almost all American aap of 
the amounts of money presently demanded for participation 7 5 she 
activities is entirely disproportionate to the profits to be derived pust 
foreseeable future. Some 60% of our respondents thought t mild not 
ness should eventually take part in the i program but ue ma” 
envisage an active role for themselyes at the present time. As i 
said: hat E 
I don’t see how business can get in with the heavy invester sine 
required now. Perhaps later when the technology is parker 
could enter the picture. 


| 
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Out of this situati 
A ai 5 has come the unexpected doctrine that it is “the 
exploits”? Th Io way” that “government explores and business 
are cited as e evelopment of steamships, airplanes, and railways 
ivestment a e in which the government made the initial 
a activity /or did the initial development and then turned 
e lips of a li a business to exploit. Hearing this statement from 
owever, ee historian or economist would not surprise anyone. 
Ress ig anothe ing it from the lips of a spokesman for American busi- 
ut thas E matter. I do not know how widespread this belief is, 
minor one. come established as a pattern even though probably a 
the past two decades had, 


Iha 
ve already argued that events of 
tific research. 


gen S 
A Belief in the value of basic scien 
pparently crystallized this belief. The space program has 


bec 
ome an ‘ 

event which has clustered about it many reasons for sup- 
that the Russians 


in 


Nomi 
ites eo In general, it is my impression th 
Across th 5 increased the suppoY 
e Natio, oard. For example, I would expec 
mal Science Foundation budget wou 


0 

Ppositi 

“he, ae than it might have four oF five year: 

m the C support for basic research seems to be concentrated (both 

Program ongress and the country at large) selectively in the space 

cem ove Many knowledgeable scientists have already expressed con- 

When i r the tendency for money to be allotted to space researc! 
> he same scientific objectives- equally important scientific 


J€ctiy 

Bu one s—could be better researched via no 
Boin concern is not with whether the basic research dollar is 
ther with the fact that “space” has 


Bel; ger expenditure On 
research that the space program ~ i 
£arth-bo and development of by-products appli 
and oft und economy is wides 


€n more, thought it very likel 


a 
n O 
com oh ak repond phrased the issue in this concise form. Other busi- 
a e said this in effect, but not so pithily. For example, Mr. Ralp 


U 
he on M: , in his speech at 
g ay 4, 1960, pointed out that one of the areas in W 

idies is i ment of infant 17 


alifies as an infant (as We 
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program would produce compact nuclear power plants, robotic de- 
vices, and new fabricating materials. But the number of men who 
think there will be such by-products understate the fervor with which 
some supporters of the space program virtually claim that it would be 
justified solely on the basis of such technological by-products. Perhaps 
this is to overstate the matter. However, I think that it is fair an 
quite accurate to say that businessmen view the space program as 4 
government-sponsored activity which is justified to a large extent by 
the benefits it will bring to the civilian economy. 

One of the ways in which the space program will benefit the 
civilian economy—one suspects—is by providing jobs which, in tur 
will create more jobs, etc. Obviously the business community aS us 
whole is generally against almost all government activities in pun 
ciple. Such activities raise taxes and they expand the role of the 
government relative to private activities. Yet somehow, one senses 
that these same businessmen are ambivalent and also view such aC 
tivities as stimulating and stabilizing the economy. However, SU. 
activities must be justifiable on some other basis than priming thg 
pump. Since World War II, the defense industries have served som” 
what that role. This is not, under any circumstance, to say that Amer, 
can businessmen have in any perceptible degree been “warmonger, 
willing to risk peace for the sake of munitions profits. Howeve?, i 
readers of business magazines will recognize the fact that defens 
expenditures have in general been viewed as a stimulus to the = 


of the economy (even if, i i rded as 
Sa bad hings y (even Hf in the long run, they might be rega 


The Virtues of Space Programs t 
The space program may offer a better instrument for governamen] 
economic activities than has the defense program. While nat as 
ny ie our top priority goal, nevertheless the defense industY ye 
many negative features to it. Everyone would at least in some meso 
feel happier if it were not necessary. But the space program “ si 
many positive features! It is plowing the ground in which new ba jt 
ness opportunities will grow in the long run. It advances scien ge- 
promises, and in fact in some instances has already delivered: pg a 
ficial technological by-products, and it is a peaceful—as well 
military—way of licking the Russians. p tive 
My case is hard to prove. But the editors invited a SP ott 
article and this is what I have given them. My speculation, ins ram 
is that a large measure of the support for the civilian space P roS gw 
that I found among the men sampled by the Harvard Business Repic 
is due to an underlying belief that this form of expenditure 0" ed by 
funds will aid the economy as a whole. This belief is bolster jeno? 
what I believe to be a recently increased tendency to feel tha j 


\ 
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is ae ; 
ye Sona thing.” But recent advances in science and technology, being 
or tE as they have, make it difficult for most men in either business 

e Congress to decide where our resources should be expended. 


ince . ~ s 
space is the area of most recent spectacular scientifc and tech- 


Su 

ed the space program. I would not pr 

ness co ent support of the space program in 

atent EAN is motivated by manifest an 

Offer a easons. I have only speculate 

in Ke very good rationalization for the latent reaso 
Ynes via the back door. 


A Strategy for Social Psychological 
Research on Technological 
Innovation 


Gerhart D. Wiebe 


Perhaps many social scientists have shared some of the pe 
plexities that I have felt particularly since the explosion of the ator 
bomb, and increasingly since Sputnik. Our colleagues in the physica" 
sciences have come into a time of consummation where develop” 
ments flow from theory to experiment to confirmation and finally a 
application in new and tangible processes and things that burst upe 
us in a dazzling iplay But these shining examples of intellectu 
creativity are too often marred in their social application by an 
wretchedness of human relationships. And the wretchedness in ia 
relationships is obviously within the subject matter of the ood 
sciences. What advances have we of the social sciences to set be 
fission, fusion, orbiting satellites and radio astronomy? The app net 
deficit is compounded by the fact that there are glaring social ere 
for breakthroughs in our area, while the marvels that the P er 
scientists have produced were less urgently needed. The further vel 
menting of matter and the further exploration of space were SU ic 
less pressing than the need to cope with the social psycholog; ' 
dynamics of war, dictatorship, starvation, ignorance and ma sci- 
Aside from these comparisons between the physical and s0c!ê to; 
ences, there is the lack, within the social sciences, of a satisfa he 
system of priorities as to what should be studied next. We have plem 
ing approaching a consensus as to an optimum sequence of p° 
solving in order to advance our science. com 

It is understandable then if social scientists (children of 2 and 
petitive society too) experience some sense of dissatisfaction 
indecision along with admiration as they watch their colleag" tres 
the physical sciences thrusting ahead, grappling with unknow? ma” 
unknown, and leaving a cumulative residue of combustible es H 
relationships as they go. It is probably this pattern that Beare? 
to an anxious feeling that there must be much important rough 
just waiting to be done in the wake of physical science break = spac? 
Perhaps the most dramatic case in point is research on Man 
(MIS). 
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At th i 

foim Ree o Ta there is a lurking suspicion that this whole 

tion toward ay be quite inappropriate in working out an orienta- 
scientific pursuits. Perhaps social science research on 


and, i n 
center, we will s a me too” response. From this posture at dead 
of MIS resea o project some tentative feelers as to the efficacy 
Posture for er ree objective is to search out a constructiv 
Althou e scientists in this age of technological innovation. 
be made ¢ gh we are a interest in MIS, an attempt will 
innoy. o broaden this discussion so that it applies to technological 
Precedented alti Thus the fact that astronauts will rise to un- 
ed altitudes is less important to the = discussion than 


ef 
act that astronauts will be the small an specialized group of 
directly and in- 


the technological innovation. 


u 7 

volvan kee take a new tranquilizer. A second group of problems in- 

Wi Kas atively few people in direct and highly salient interaction 
innovation, is composed of problems involving the managers. 


e 

pone of administration, financing and coordination are often 

Stoups 2 ae eventual social significance OF an i 

and ma participant problems seem to merit attention: user problems 
anagement problems. 


Part: 
tick 
icipant Problems 
ms in which the people 


l. 
Who ar User Problems. These research proble: 
3 ] and direct interaction 


With th involved as subjects are in purposefu 
in e technological innovation in the role of users, seem to call for 


a sim 
b ple and direct strategy- Such problems should be sought out 


Social ect ; 
it aera science researchers, Ca ed to the attention of those who are 
and 1 Concerned with the development of the innovation per se, 
Oci it i ible to do so, 


à cial cued with vigor and dispatch. 
pelore cience research on this type of P 
itth o e prototype of the innov ion i d. At or before the 
fan be a prototype, there are of hich the innovation 
ees ill be most directly involved— 
erest to the innovator. But 
Volver , budgets, habits and eg 
an accel ent all tend to impede modification. Substantial progress, a0! 
erating rate is in evidence in this area. Studies on social sci- 


ce a 

as ey . . . 

Otion ee of weightlessness, isolation, unusual diet, extremes 0! 
nd temperature, as well as the more familiar studies of eye- 


Nee a 
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hand coordination, reaction time, boredom and fatigue, illustrate the 
considerable and increasing involvement of social scientists in uset 
problems. 

Social science studies on user problems hold relatively high 
promise of constructive results because uncontrolled variables are 
likely to be less numerous than in many other social science problems: 
The limited physical dimensions, and the small number of persons 
involved in many of these problems lend themselves to well-controlle 
experimental tests. Many user problems allow a degree of precision 
and predictable accuracy that cannot be achieved with problems 
that relate to society at large. Paradoxically, it may well be that soci 
scientists will know more, or at any rate could know more, about te 
social psychological problems of manned space flight before the first 
flight takes place than we know, or know how to fnd out, about the 
impact of jet flight on American society some 15 years after its int?” 
duction. 

; Research on user problems tends to enhance the appreciatio 
social Science research among practitioners of the physical ane ©. 
gineering sciences. The comparatively rigorous methodology that i: 
Sepa applicable to these problems is correspondingly acceP ae 
m amiliar io our colleagues in other sciences. In a society where 
social saleta liaise pc flow to these sciences, the support 
by projects that are joey: a faot is being, significantly ee M 
ceived by their 5 e closely associated with programs that ar 
welopment sa th jeer as primarily devoted to research a” 

A note of oc. enginesring sciences. of the 

ppropriate. The dominance the 


and © 
dise” 


n of 
en 


Peia bo ee their relatively advanced state as sciences, 4 
plinar ee t B procedures offer a rich environment for inte" ro 
ps y mad k but this environment also poses some of the A ist 
al aa rssimilation, To cite a single example, a social so jcist$ 
ka oe na — he gains, entrée to the inner circle of phys cial 
psychological y the untimely application of mathematics ber m 
well d Bi concepts which are neither discrete nor constan? pich 
7 an sna to his own science, to the general project of his 
s, and most importantly, to the creativity and vitality jeno? 


own thinking. The availabili Titi jal sr 
research on ae ee of funds and facilities for so!" 7 ing 


independence of spirit 
in the social scientists’ own field. and 
2 Management Problems. Administrators in government i 
business are “gatekeepers” in relation to technological jnnov 
Research and development projects are authorized or Teles ying 
locations of budget, lead time, facilities and staff are made H 
been made, they may be enlarged, modified, reduced oF t° ds 
by management. The tasks involved in negotiating the haza" 
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Previous i 
petitive Oat, be vested interests, customary procedures, com- 
Sia esi ion, bureaucratic oe oe ee and skepticism toward 
of manageme ormidable. At unnum ered points along this labyrinth 
weight cf co nt, arbitrary “stop” or “go” signals may be given. The 
less heavy te forces arguing for a “stop” decision will seem no 
Weight are sol e gatekeeper because the problems that generate that 
d the $ yobe if the gatekeeper doesn't know they are solvable. 
of the ie, ols of management are often such gross abbreviations 
Seen whole’ | symbolized that contributing problems may not even be 

Sacer » tet alone understood at the time of decision making. 

scientists are being called upon increasingly to research 


Problem: 
of administration, liaison, management communication and 
of psychological 


Coordinati 
and the sede Such problems often call for a merging 
ent set ae skills with those of business administration, govern- 
The mzanpn, law and economics. 
eee ee of these problems lies in the fact that although 
tions will cannot say for sure that the most promising of innova- 
achieve general —. e that the 


innovation wi it can say for sur 
Jection will not be presente for either public acceptance or Te- 


Publ; 
ublic Problems 


I 
Studied pt, a to participant P 
Novation, limited in number, an 
Tns to th there is the broad area © 
he significance of the jnnovation for society in general. 


What ove there is great fascination in the possibility of prediction. 

will e ill the effects of automation be twenty years from now? How 

Witten computers change our way 0 life? What will the 
ive conquest of space do to our society? 


Cu 
rre in E, 
nt Limits on Predictmg 


Q F 

i ra neder MIS as an example. MIS considered as a public prob- 

farthe, St of all an innovation in transportation—@ matter of going 
alogues? Yes, several: 


s. Suppose We grant ourselves the 
scientists back at the 


hodological equipment. 
auto- 


Mobiles nS of research should 
en the automobile was an innovation’ 


A 
the 7 Zong the problems that come to mind are 


Gtenoear 5 7 
Btavitation of pe of the community as à self-contained entity; 1° 
Madequacs of people toward urban complexes of increasing size; the 
y of streets and roads; the further separation of work from 
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home; the extended destructiveness of human carelessness and ag- 
gressiveness when multiplied by an automobile; the derivative effects 
of widely dispersed mechanical “know-how”; the reduction of di 
ferences between rural and urban expectation as to facilities an 
way of life; the expanded range of firsthand experiences and persona 
acquaintance, but a parallel tendency toward shallow rootedness. 
If social scientists had addressed themselves to such problems 45 


automobile, etc., ete. I i y op 
> > nstead of the impact of the DEN iio faces 


social dynamics is so sketchy that ae 


reason. On the other hand, 
corporations to boast that 50 
products that were invented during the past decade. Both 

In 1945, aviation was far past the status of an innovation. red 
vertical flight and jet power were familiar. Still Ogburn! encoun rom 
great difficul in his attempt to predict the social impact of vi vel 
He got little help f i $ se i 


owing World War IL ag 

Archeologists find wheeled toys f : st period i7 

i he pre-Conque fro 

Mexico, but they find no f Te oys rom the p es gons HO 
that period of Mexi ull-sized chariots or carts or y us 


e 
can culture. Wheels were apparently nev cow 
P 10) 
1 William F. Ogburn, The Soc n Mifin 


pany, 1946 ial Effects of Aviation, Houghto 
A p 
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nie oneal Mexico to lighten labor or for transportation.” The 
ition, touted invention of the wheel as a milestone in the rise of 
invented the ?, must be re-examined. Some forgotten Mexican Indian 

e e wheel, or stumbled onto it. But apparently for centuries 

People continued to walk and to carry their loads on their backs. 
E Pepio is not enough. The crucial question is how the society 
possible, the new alternatives for behavior that the invention makes 


Incip ient Problems 


T What then is to become of such engag 


we have su . ses hould 
a z ested social scientists snow h i 
Tobie Wes in innovation? Assuming present “know-how, social 
t Sts should have studied them, not when the automobile was a 
probe cgical innovation, but somewhat later as the symptoms of thess 

ied s began to emerge in social reality. They should have eR 
Confid, as soon as alert and insightful social scientists could say wit? 
The „2ce: “This is no longer prediction. This is already in process: 


e : r : 
tion, PPropriate starting signal is not the aie Be of the pout 
inn, $ Ís the emergence of some meaningf social response to the 
Novation, 
te ienti d tly to the 
Vitali cee i ntists could add greatly t0 © 
itali ms likely that social scie: dade G constative 


tablished with 


chanissio i ifying incipi ial problems sS awned by 
t baste orm roel problems and their most 


Tese, ar 


S *, 
Wrot ome twenty years ago in another time 
e as follows: 


The best service will be rendered by those who are able to anticipate the 
Problems . . . and to bring them to our attention so that we are not taken 


p7, Surpris ar discussed in time before the different 
e.... If these problems 21° for a last-minute solution, this 


Mterest , i 

groups make emotional appea® a t 

RDA may i the only one to accept the impending social changes peace- 
Y and with the preservation of individual liberties. 


Q 
Id Problems 
he h i technologi- 
fall i azards of predicting general social responses to technolog 
Sxt ma vations e peo e bsiantially reduced if one predicts the 
sion or intensification of an existing public problem. The forces 


co,” American Antiquity, 


2 
Vol, 1 PE Gordon F. Ekholm, “Wheeled Toys in Mexi 
p. XVII, 


u 
he Printed Page, Introduction, 


>» No. 4 

3 pa yh 1946, pp. 22 -228. 

Duell, Sle l F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and T 
an and Pearce, New York 1940. 
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of custom and inertia operate in the predictors favor. Aggression 
among men is an old problem, and each improvement in transporta- 
tion, from the domesticated horse through the jet airplane, has 
brought its counterpart in more effective destruction of the enemy: 
It takes no great foresight to call for redoubled efforts to outlaw war 
because space travel will almost certainly introduce new potenti 
for destructiveness. 

Michaelt proposes research on how farmers would react tO 
recommendations on changing the crops they plant if and when 
weather satellites make long-range weather predictions reasonably 
accurate. The reluctance to change is well known. It is an old prob- 
lem, familiar in its consequences of eroded land, inadequate diet, eli 

Similarly, the question of why people persist in living in areas 
repeatedly devastated by hurricanes is familiar as are the problem® 
of how to promote learning via the electronic media most effectively 
(when communications satellites open new possibilities). Such n 
lems as these have no inherent connection with innovations © th 
space age. But the opportunity to promote the general welfare b 
tackling them becomes even more apparent, or is emphasized again, 
in the context of the dawning space age. Thus an innovation pee 
provido a fresh and stimulating perspective from which to revien 
amiliar social problems. 


Public Opinion Problems 


There is no doubt that an innovation, once it sees the tight o 
day, has some impact on the general society. And inasmuch 25 i 
leadership is responsive to the people, the impact of any innova 8 
on society would appear to be a relevant datum. If the social scien? 
were comparable with chemistry in precision, then trace elemi a 
in society would be matters of concern even if they occurred W! irz 
frequency of only one in a million. But the analogy has limited y 


-ated 
fulness. On the one hand, the impact of the innovation that motivat 


SRo i ried 
Professor Einstein to write a letter to President Roosevelt ©” the 


potency to rival the strongest of chemical trace elements. But °” fe 
other, few people care about opinions on hula hoops althoug" syld 
would doubt that many millions of people recently had, an yo Je 
have expressed such opinions. There is a large area in which simh 
judgement on the part of one or another gatekeeper dete sy 
whether the impact of a given innovation on the public merits 


v 
4 Donald N. Michael, “Propose i ications of Pen oP 
Space Activities for Human Pa a on tha tapin Co: E 
Long-Range Studies of NASA by the Brookings Inctitution Washingt” vised) 
December 1960. A copy of this study arrived while this article was bei? dy, ” 
I am indebted to Michael and his colleagues for their stimulating stio grou? 
specifically for calling my attention to this group of problems and to 
referred to earlier as Management Problems. 
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tematic 
eOusistenoy that meri by public opinion techniques or not. The in- 
is that the relati merits the attention of social scientists in this area 
as little relat ive significance for the ae welfare of a given topic 
those topic ationship to the chances of its being studied. And among 
to the oe S aa their relative significance has little relationship 
ndings, tne ensiveness of the study or to the implementation of the 
stant coffee cht Aes example, data on nation-wide opinion about in- 
on the or der the efficient implementation of these data is probably 
evelopment: < 100 to l in comparison with that relating to space 
and feelin he till there is no doubt that public information, thinking 
ave its inh about space developments w ill gradually seep up and 
on nati uence on national budgets and policies, and conceivably 
ana survival. 
iene studies that describe, and chart trends in the level of 
É view ort changes of opinion and the growth of alternative points 
tions (eith a invaluable aid to informed leadership. When innova- 
Public su er technological or social) achieve such importance that 
in the q ppor: of them or resistance to them will weigh significantly 
the e etermination of the general welfare, it would seem clear that 


ffecti 
reliable paano of leadership could be increased through periodic and 
S riefings on public reactions. Provision for such studies, how- 


E Temat 
> remains to be made. 


AR 
ree Society Coping With Change 


T : 
Paragrap Preamble of the 1960 Republican platform included this 
ich transformations as history 


Theu 
e lives A 

es of men and nations are undergoing SU 

w machines, 


NaS rare’ r 
the e recorded. The birth of new nations, the impact of nev 
1e threat of new weapons, the stirring of new ideas, the ascent into a new 


MMensi, 
sion of the universe—everywhere the accent falls on the new. 


fr 4 z 
es a a group that has often counseled more attention to enduring 
nd less to change, is indicative of the pressing importance in 


the T960 

: : ma of our society's response to change. : 

Istorig: very basic level, it is change that characterizes our age. 
charts ‘el show charts of major discoveries and inventions. These 
a D = renin story of terrific and mounting acceleration in the 
tion” innovation up to the present. But discovery” and “in- 
ge maj ame the experience of the discoverer Or the inventor. The 
th rips ek of people encounter these innovations, if they come 

at distu ith them at all, as change—as things and situations and ideas 
all for Ta their established perceptions of the way things are, and 
te ia in accustomed ways of behaving. , 

SPonse 4 ight search for generalizations—for a theory of social 
© change should undergird the various types of applied 


his 
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studies that have been suggested, and should both draw on them and 
nourish them. Perhaps there is no question more heavy with signi 
cance than whether we as a society are too ponderous, too reoc- 
cupied, too comfortable, too defensive, too brittle to respond W? 
adequate vigor and flexibility to those changes that men of wisdom 
could agree on as being of substantial significance to the future we” 
fare of society. The search for basic theoretical insights regarding 
our society's response to change certainly merits high priority. 
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Preface 


T r : 

conce Te central theme which runs through the papers to follow is a 

is not a about issues affecting the maintenance of peace. This topic 
new one for discussion among psychologists. During the past 


tw 

ay years a number of individuals and groups of psychologists have 

motivated to express their views publicly as well as privately. 
jety for the Psycho- 


plished a Committee on the Psy- 


Prey . 
ention of war and on peace-planning (Stagner et a 
ublished his treatise on “Drives 


19. 

Tow a 1942 Edward C. Tolman p 
of W., War”; in 1943, Mark A. May's book on the “Social Psychology 
‘ir h, and Peace” became available; and, two years later, Gardner 
maA edited a volume on “Human Nature and Enduring Peace.” In 
atu ordon W. Allport reported on a statement entitled “Human 
re and the Peace” which had been signed by more than 2,000 
of information on “Tensions That 


Cantril, 1950). These are only a 
mount of attention 


and į 
gists raa encouraged actions by national organi: 
c support such contributions. 
oncerns about national and international policies and practices 
is a member of his 


other citizen, 15 


ecting the community, he can 


arise 
Signal the psychologist, as any 
community. On issues 
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i individual citizen. When questions of fact T 
DN pa e of peycholory are being considered, it — ae 
po ta a the psychologist be called upon and that he speak “7 anity 
EE as an expert citizen of the community. The national cam mee 
may also be faced with problems involving judgments, goals, feeling 
social implications of facts and actions. There is a eed m 
among scientists that the “informed opinion” of indivi ees eid 
scientific and professional community on problems of this na o ution 
value and that the citizen’s right or duty also entails the con ae 
of the best opinion available. mee bee of the roles of the psy’ 

ist-citizen underlie the papers which follow. vē 
p The papers are peseiitel with great humility. The Mo ae y 
keenly aware that they offer no “grand solutions” to the pro lutions 
discuss. However, as psychologists-citizens they believe that OF the 
are not likely to arise if the problems are ignored: that stu A con: 
problems may help to clarify ways in which psychologists 5 ly ae 
tribute to solutions by application of their present knowledge © 
of their research skills, 


Rocer W. Russet” 


Issue Editor 
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The Concept of Deterrence: Some 
Logical and Psychological 
Considerations 


Thomas W. Milburn 
China Lake, California 


De 5 
terrence is a term with respectable French and Latin ante- 
i _ To deter has been to turn another 


fear of the consequences. I 
methods of “turning 


Unite terrence is the explicit, declaratory national policy of both the 
States and the Soviet Union. Winston Churchill has called the 
the “delicate balance 


Or t » 

si ae It is a balance designed to prove st 

o in a position suddenly to destroy the military capability of the 
i ins the power to destroy the non- 


makers of th 


e; 

tician aes Sw forces in being have grown so larg r 
Of each si igh influence has urged that the maximum destructive power 
equival side should remain less than “half-a-beach,” a full beach” being 
Nevill ent to the destruction wrought in the apocalyptic war of 
a novel, On the Beach.) : 
Morality ; eterring is not fighting. It has the aspect of moral suasion, and 
ty is an attribute of civilized societies. Deterrence is a policy 
i sor of the other, rather than de- 
in turn, Deterrence is not really 
duct of an area foreign even 
Psychologists, on the other 
‘and control of behavior 
charter. ce behavior as within their discipline’s 

1 
1960 Ep presented to American Psychological Association meetings, September 
Ne idea, ymposium—Psychology and Policy in a Nuclear Age- Responsibility for 
view, oS included in the paper is the author's. They are not S ocessarily the official 


S 
of any organization to which he is attached. 
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Influence involves understanding. It involves or should involve 
the accurate perception of another and of one’s own impact upon him. 
One can influence unintentionally and in ways contrary to ones 
explicit aims, as analysts have come to emphasize can occur in counter- 
transference. Both those stimuli that an organism reacts to positively 
and those that it reacts to negatively have side effects as well as direct 
effects. I suspect and hypothesize that attempts to influence others— 
including deterrence—magnify various indirect and non-immediate 
effects upon both the influencer and the influenced in interdependent 
societies. Deterrence has dangerous possibilities. Its contextual aspects, 
its side effects, the growing interdependence of the world, the accelera- 
ting growth of physical science all suggest the closeness of holocaust. 


Some Hypotheses 


The main points I shall make must be considered hypotheses; for 
example, the hypothesis that the world’s interdependence increases the 
probability of global nuclear conflict, Many countries today are /¢ 
by frustrated and aggressive men. Conflict initiated by any one 0 
them can spread, can achieve meaning as global conflict. The n-nation 
problem is with us because of interdependence, Similarly, We may 
hypothesize that the facts of inadvertent influence and conflicting 
requirements of policies increase the probability of conflict. It is almos 
impossible for the U.S. Executive to communicate with the Sov!” 
Government, either tacitly or explicitly, without allies, the uncommitté 
nations, and the American Congress and the American people listen”! 
in. A policy that affects all of these groups in a satisfactory fashion ? 
indeed difficult to construct, 

We live in a period of heightened conflict, of recurring crises. 
Mutual interpretations of the international relationship as compe” ore 
in the sense that only one side can win may lead to a result wie 
both sides lose, even if one side loses more than the other (Ratos 
1960; Deutsch, 1960). There is evidence that periods of heighten? 
tension, crises, lead to, and have led to, a simplification of cognitiv 
structure, to a reduction in the number of goals and the num ei 
perceived alternatives, as well as to frustration-produced aggression 5 
World War I has been considered an accidental war. In 4 sensema 
was; it resulted from a crisis that the major decision makers of js 
world were unable to control. One political scientist, Robert Nor sical 
accumulating and analyzing much data which suggest that PIY ely 
capabilities, the force levels, of the various nations were progres% op- 
ignored by decision makers as the crises preceding World War te at 
sified, an effect predictable from psychological research (Zinne 
al., 1960). ogy 

The increasing momentum of physical science and techno 
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expressed both in the rate of invention and discovery, and in the 
ecreasing lead time between invention and application may exacet 
ae si powers for mutual destruction even though the annual rate 
d es itary expenditure decreases in absolute terms. Power for mutual 
Struction may increase at least 100-fold during the next decade. 
on situation could worsen for another contextual reason. Unques- 
fe l y, the international situation is complex. Psychologists can 
el justifiably discouraged when looking at the problem of deterrence 
cause of the complexity of that subject. However, I suspect that 
e actions of any particular decision maker, if we know his role and 
a as he perceives it, can be explained in terms of relatively 
ill variables. It is this hypothesis which I consider implicit in George 
race famous effort, “The Magical Number Seven—Plus or Minus 
Wo” (Miller, 1956). 
thinks owever, international relations is so complex a subject that much 
ing on it is inclined to be much too simple. It seems as if (another 
pothesis) the more complex a subject, the more frequently people 
0c simple terms to comprehend it, even to paralleling the 
Currences in the “classic” western. In the classic western there are 
Sed and bad guys. Under contingent threat of violence good guys 
a Supposed to remain firm, persistent, aggressive, while the bad guys 
su er back down or are destroyed. The good guys; moreover, 
„cessfully deter or fight the bad guys, while the bad guys are 
Vatiably ‘unsuccessful at deterring the good ones. In this dualistic 
ee adigm, the employment of deterrence keeps the forces of evil in 
Whee so that the forces of good may eventually wax andaba Pa 
lago o We Americans apply this “helpful” model to intema ORA ae 


tions, we are. 
; even kn the good guys are—we i 
or the Geo at ae Tie difficulty is that the Russians 


aud the Chinese don’t know this and even can believe that they are 


e 
good guys and we the bad. e , 
th Recently the psychological E N 
T9 admits his fears'anā may inki the situation 


a ze e side wins 
and h 


Neither adult or classic, is necessarily descriptive 
n e real ihc ene there is psychological research going 
chi Concerning mutually satisfying, oF mutually destructive, relation- 
Or ey There are studies of the effects of the emp 
Coo) lateral threat on the perception 
by Perative (Deutsch, 1960). Much of this work 


Omas Schelling, a brilliant economist intereste 


Rego... : 
8otiations, and international stability. Psychologis 
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tribute much here because orthodox game theorists often operate as if 
each player were governed by a single motive or were hyper-rational, 
that is, entirely consistent, assumptions patently incorrect and possibly 
even dangerous. 

The use of deterrence in a simple sense, the employment of tacit 
threat to control behavior, is far older than mankind. Mason (1959) 
has observed that Rhesus monkeys employ deterrence in a form of 
moral suasion. 

As employed in modern civilization, the concept of deterrence is 
a subtle notion where the deterred remains hostage for his own goo 
behavior—hostageship being in this case a substitute for trust. The 
deterrence situation, moreover, is one where the responsibility oF 
guilt for initiating action must contingently bloody the hands of the 
deterred. Thus, at least four concepts are present: That of the 
influence process, that of hostageship, that of trust, and that of responsi- 
bility, even personal responsibility. Psychologists actively stu y 
influence processes and trust (Hovland, 1954) and responsibility 

(Gough, 1952). The psychology of hostageship remains a relatively 

gnezplored area although the concept of Thibaut and Kelly (1959) o 

Fos conteo seems relevant here. As has already been suggested e 
rces employed for influence may conceivably serve several other 

fete | one being the reduction of those anxieties resulting from 

ie eri that one is not so influential in dealing with another as he 
ght be. 


Taxonomy of Deterrence 


Any taxonomy of deterrence should distinguish at least among 
ree cts the mmber of goals objetivas saute o 
; ans or instrumentalities employed to deter; a» 
processes of deterrence where deterrence is equated to influence. 
The effects sought influence specific actions taken in implementing 
a policy of deterrence. Some American political-military experts havs 
sought to discourage a broad range of Soviet behaviors. while others 
would limit strategic deterrent efforts to preventing an attack up? 
the U.S. itself and handle other problems separately. he trer 
recently has been to reduce the number of purposes one seeks t° 
achieve with a strategic nuclear force (its bandwidth). t 
Historically, the threat of massive retaliation was to preve”t n 
only the initiation of a deliberate, premeditated attack upon ve 
but also the starting of limited wars, or even behaving in a p10 
manner. The opposite military view of deterrence, one conson as 
many present arms control schemes, sees our retaliatory fore? ve 
reventing an attack upon a much smaller area, and imagi” gal 
employment of smaller forces with high explosive or tactical nue 


e U 
vocativê 
ant W! 
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weapo; 
i "th hey were or to block aggression in limited theatres. In any 
through e . — deter at most expansion of Soviet influence 
expansion of bo Coe of violence. _ The control of non-violent 
US. military Soh ial empire is ordinarily considered outside the 
We oe currently a threshold of violence below which 
meaning or si Pes act, and for which, therefore, deterrence has no 
feel that we gnificance. We also are unlikely to attack where we do not 
Was trae’ te an be effective, as was the case in Hungary (or, as also 
mobilize ou ungary, where the threat to us is not great enough to 
bens r own energies, and so incite us to attack) (Nitze, 1958). 
fF clea RN always need a strong force to get involved in conflict. It 
oster Dulle .S. ideology, the Weltanschauung of persons like John 
Ü. Ies s and Harry Truman, may in part substitute for force capa- 
troops Pe clear, for example, that President Truman sent US. 
parallel for i Ta after the North Koreans crossed the thirty-eighth 
IS. force i eological—or attitudinal—reasons rather than because 
capability made the action an easy or 4 natural one. 
means pte also distinguish among deterrent policies considered as 
instrumentalities. There are forces that must be used first 


or 
hs at all because of their vulnerability to surprise a 
rces designed to attack first at the military installations of another 
labelled a “first- 
stence reduces 


t 
€ probability that limited wars will grow 
Yemaining $ those that have a high probability of 
ning intact even after an enem: 
tability of international relation- 


(19; 
954) of RAND first implied that the s 
f these forces surviving the first 


sually thought to depend upon 
on system invulnerability of the 


es on in our Own 
Orces n. l $ . Second-strike 
een fir eod not be aimed at enemy missiles which may already have 
the Sone before these retaliatory forces are used, nor need they have 
Weapons, necessary in first-strike missiles to destroy an enemys 
mm coe has a pure first-strike system, not useful if hit first, then he 
Must oni. first or waste his weapons. Other can realize that Actor 
may be e first or be helpless and that Actors incentive to strike first 
situatio greater for that reason; Other may strike first to prevent & 
nally constructed catastrophe. 
e second-strike forces can be constructed so as to be useless 
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for eliminating another's missile systems, thus reducing the ieiti 
that they will be used to start a war. If, in addition, they = Miede 
even without a fast response, it is possible that their pee ae fe 
the probability of an 7 ee big war without chang 
i itions of the large powers. ‘ 
elaire IN procese are F in deterrence is to imply bi 
deterrence is a changing, dynamic situation, a series of a o 
connected, a causal chain rather than a single set or network o ae 
stances. We are faced with discovering the nature of a = ola 
can be applied to attempts to influence, and there is t Tf you 
problem of deciding what constitutes an optimum force ae locking 
are interested in disarmament, you must face the problem o A 
at sets of force levels that do not reduce the adequacy of either S fat 
deal with situations that may develop. One is mightily ag ae 
changes in the relative power structure do not occur easily, mF per- 
changes intensify the instability of international relations an 
haps increase the probability of World War III. o 
While it is certainly possible to think of deterrence as a 
and as an influence process that we may describe in terms of oe n 
and decision theory, we do not easily arrive at the practical p ble to 
deciding what metric ought to be applied to it, nor are we ol 5 
think easily of what might constitute a minimum effective le a 
deterrence, under a given set of circumstances. It has been sugg hat 
elsewhere that the level could be, however, a small fraction 0 
we now have (Milburn, 1959). 4 liable 
If one’s military force is very large, if it has a high an x may 
“overkill” factor, then it may be useful for striking first and Se ats 
appear more provocative than otherwise. It is well known that 
and punishments have many side effects. They increase anxiety, 


(1947) has observed; they frustrate and may lead to expressive z3 and 
than goal oriented behavior ( Maier, 1949). Moreover, penne 
punishment tend not to change underlying motivation. And age ntsc» 
responses may be greater when “face” or prestige is involved ais data 
1960), and when the perceived threat is larger (as Nor 
suggests J. directio” 
One would ordinarily expect that he could change the king the 
of behavior of another more effectively, not alone by pon rection 
other’s subjective probability of achieving success in one d even Í 
but by increasing the subjective probability for success, an orks mo t 
meaning, for taking some other path or direction. Society a make the 
effectively with juvenile delinquents when we try not only d likely T 
expression of destructive, hostile impulses unprofitable a suc 
result in punishment, but when we, in addition, can T 
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youth thr 
vives se and for constructive social activity, whether this latter 
We can pe in intramural sports or taking on community jobs. 
and the acetal incorporate both expectation of contingent veward 
roader than th 109 of contingent punishment into an influence process 
extremely com i classical deterrence one. Reward is, of course, an 
of adults. Fo plex subject when analyzed for the expected Paion 
rewarded” E ge rewards from peers must often appear to the 
has observed Ls sacrifices to seem rewarding as Deutsch (1960b ) 
ectiveness of sychological dependency sometimes increases the ef- 
rewards as does the perception of status in the rewarder, 
reward, dependence upon another—the 
Š Weegee A dependent upon Sate may be seen as 
nt of being controlled by another, and therefore as both 


with behavior or the potential 
ht be “rewarded,” €-g» 


ng for Soviet behaviors that 
like to have too. The etholo- 
ds, reinforcing stimuli, must be 


defi 
ned by the S and not by E. 
ou, for aside from their 


Psycho Tere rewards—not “pribes” mind y 

could gical ineffectiveness, “pribe” smacks of appeasement—we 

give the Soviets that ‘would, by the process of giving, upset 
nor the U 


Reith 
er our allies nor neutrals nor the U.S. populace 
lies knowledge of the motivations 


on 
dean Rewarding clearly imp 
et al, (195% of the rewarded. Regardless of the time and effort of Bauer 
In this 9) to study Soviet values, sts remain uncertain 
tewardine = Beyond that, to W t does the effectiveness © 
Culture ng and the nature of effective rewar i i 
» Or with personality? We just don’t know what we might. 


Deg; 
ecisi 
ete Making Matrix 
another a) one may influence the whole decision making matrix that 
aces, as well as having something to sa about one’s Own. 
han the expectation 0 


eldonu 
ci. H ‘ j 
rewards sion making matrix contains more t 
and punishments for certain contingent behaviors. It also 
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includes the decision maker’s perceived alternatives to get to his 
pattern of goals as well as the expected gains and losses associated 
with each path. 

As Herbert Simon (1956) has observed, there is less need of an 
assumption that maximizing behavior leads to the most adaptive 
behavior toward one’s environment than we have supposed. When 
one is able to satisfice, in Simon’s terms, he can then move on tO 
take care of other goals, so that one may expect changes in g04 
structure over time. What are satisficing limits for Soviet and Chinese 
decision makers? 

The notion of a dyadic matrix implies a mutual influence upon the 
nature and number of perceived alternatives and the character © 
expected outcomes. This is, of course, different from the game- 
theoretical influence that results from guessing (anticipating) the 
other's reaction. Not only do we change the subjective probabilities 
and expected utilities associated with certain outcomes for the Russians 


Summary 


The concept of an opti ively 
i ptimum level of deterrence has been relativ 
little explored. There is some reason to suppose that, depending upon 


i i nd 
Deterrence, even in the forms I have described it, is not an 7 A 


in itself. It is, at least, an effective means for decreasing * ş 
probability of war and preserving what we value in the pres Te 
situation. At most, deterrence can be a step toward considerab 
reduction in the military establishments of the nations of the world- ie 
any event, it is an area where psychology and psychologists can ma 

a profound contribution. 


oo A 9 


10, 


l. 
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h 
The dynamics of our present policy—mutual deterrence tonia 
fear of retaliation—and the arms race it engenders are ac ivale 
increasing, rather than decreasing, the threat to our biological sana Es 
But what about the survival of our way of life? I think it can be rect 
that the complementary conditions of external threat and a totali- 
regulation operate to weaken democracy at home and strengthen, tha 
tarianism abroad. And what about feasibility? Is it conceivable a 
balance on the teetering see-saw of deterrence can be maintaine 


Psycho-logic 


The first cognitive mechanism I want to discuss is psycho 
Over th i 


logic: 


o 
the minimum restructuring is toward making the relatively U2" > to 


: > S 
omment on this congressman’s sound ideas—a type Of aP t not 
popularly known as the “kiss of death”—then psychologically —P® The 
logically—there would be pressure toward discounting these 1 


12 


| 
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fact that ps : . 
ae vali Hange ig sometimes lead to valid conclusions does 
Meut yoh lopie contributes to the over-simplified “two-valued orien- 
teanen] s 2 general semantics. It runs rampant in the area of 
testing is pe ations, where the usual corrective process of reality- 
(19603 an x “a to apply, and it underlies what Robert Colborn 
an apocal z or of Business Week, has called “the corrupting myth of 
scribable da c world struggle between Communism and some inde- 
podani i e of the angels.” Psycho-logic makes Bogey Men of the 
SATA in every human conflict: If WE are good, kind, fair and so 
mist be cognitive consistency requires that THEY (THE ENEMY) 
Sl tate equally bad, cruel, unfair and so on through the opposites of 
justifies iwe attribute to ourselves. The Bogey Man conception both 
aggressi ggressive behavior on our own part and nullifies any non- 
5 ive ploys by the opponent. 
psycho-lo, the fundamental evaluative polarity has been established, 
all subs gic operates subtly but continuously on the interpretation of 
equent in-coming information. One effect is to push both sides 


steadi 
Bien down reciprocal paths of self-delusion. Jn our own case, 
two z the alacrity and near-universality with which our media people 
years ago jumped on the “blame it 4ll on Khrushchev” bandwagon 
d settled 


even 

k ee the dust of the Summit fiasco ha 
hy self-criticism. Or witness the ease 
that the demonstrations in Japan 


ac 

Wee the official interpretation 
ommunist-inspired. As a recent visitor to that country, I can 
about x st attitude there and the legitimate anxiety 
names again being the target for atomic bombs. (Incidentally, the 
“Ho „o£ two popular brands of cigarettes there are “Peace and 
pe”) Another effect is the setting up of double standards of 
moral if WE do it but immoral 
re attributed to WE 


itness the debate over the 


defa DY Plane incident; it is legiti ) 
ey vi the Free World from treacherous surprise attack; at sin 
is in 16W themselves as peace-loving, not treacherous, our justification 
credible and our behavior aggressive in their eyes. 
fee Coe recent travelers to Russia, including statesmen and scholars, 
nd T impressed by the “mirror image of our own attitudes they 
blame eres Information obtained by USIA confirms this picture. They 
their aggressive behavior on us just as we blame ours on them. 


bys that we must accept their 
shape e. Cutting the Russian Bogey down to more re 
ace oc enable us to search for fresh alternatives; 

alue reinforces the belief that we have no choic 


e tensi , A . 
ension-arms race spiral to its grim conclusion. 


accepting it at 
e but to pursue 
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Relativity of Human Judgment 


Another cognitive mechanism contributing to controversy is the 
relativity of human judgment. What a person perceives as “neutr 
or “normal” on any dimension of judgment depends upon the range 0 
relevant objects to which he has been exposed. These norms, taken 
together, constitute his “frame of reference” for judging subsequent 
objects. Consistent shifts in the range of input events produce gradu: 
“drift” in our norms. Stimuli which deviate only slightly from the 
norm tend to assimilate with it, and the differences are minimized; 
stimuli which deviate a great deal produce a contrast effect, an 
differences are exaggerated. Scientific underpinnings for these notions 
can be found in classic psychophysical investigations of the time errot 
and of the effects of anchor-points, set and context generally. More 
recently we have studies by Helson (1948) on adaptation level, by 
Johnson (1955) on the generalization of reference scales, and bY 
Hovland, Harvey and Sherif (1957), Peak (1958) and others on the 
phenomena of assimilation and contrast in social as well as physic 
judgments. 

We are seldom aware of our own norms—they are projected 
outward as the natural design of the universe. When Ego unconscious y 
assumes Alter to share his frame of reference, it is natural to think 0 
him as evil, dishonest, or at least abnormal in some way when he al 

straight” what to Ego is obviously “crooked” and considers “tasty 
what to Ego is obviously “distasteful.” One could perhaps scale degreet 
of social sophistication—of being “civilized,” if you will—in terms o 
awareness of judgmental relativity. It is the sensitive, not “ugly” Amen 
can who realizes that his own judgments on the tasty-distasteful a 

even the moral-immoral scale are just as arbitrary as those O' 

Mexican or Hindu. Nor are we ordinarily aware of the gradual drift 0 
pad se: pn under the pressure of changing events; it is always the 
Decide of ponthmnay and shen ty ee SR We avs 

eaten y and stability. During the past decade we a 
gradually adapted to the horror of mass extinction to a point where 
can read with complete equanimity that a certain general has bee? 
assigned the task of selecting the strategic, not tactical, targets 
Russia at which our nuclear missiles will be aimed. is 

ti 


To fully appreciate the location of our own social norms 1 
necessary to get outside the frame of reference provided by 0U! 1, 
mass media. During the past few months I have spent considera J 
time outside this country in connection with some cross-CU. d 
research we are doing. I read foreign newspapers avidly an I sat s 
them full of refreshing heresy, at least as far as East-West relation 
were concerned, to the extent that I was moved to wish, with Robe 


Burns: 
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“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


a ‘ay behind us a long and dismal history of unsuccessful nego- 
fis inva a Russians. It is psycho-logical to blame this all on 
Gre disa ctal ility of the Communists, but the cognitive mechanism we 
failures we operates on both sides and contributes to negotiation 
at Yale emonstration I first observed in Walter Miles’ laboratory 

seems peculiarly a propos here: Two bars of light, arranged 


in 
oe form of an X, are alternately illuminated at a rate optimum for 
cing the phi-phenomenon, here an apparent rotation of a single 
are initially presented 


oe Soe one position to the other. If the bars are ; 
vertical angles, the observer is about equally likely to perceive a 
suppo rocking” motion or a horizontal “teetering motion. But now 

pose the bars are first presented in a vertical orientation and, while 


eared watches, are gradually separated? The “rocking” motion 
iee, pone past the point of objective balance, rocking 
motio nd more wildly until at least it breaks into a narrow teetering” 
n. 

Me lel negotiations are at least analogous to what might be 
on th ed from two naive observers of this phenomenon trying to agree 
vene aglo of objective balance--when one always starts from the 
tiat al orientation and the other always from the horizontal. Nego- 
ors for both parties, to some extent, and the presses and publics 
ference table 


whi 
hichi support them to a greater extent, approach the con 
ble—to say 
“self-fulfilling prophecy,” 


Ww. k 

noth eciprocally biased perceptions of what is equa 

and h of “one-upmanship,” the pervasive | p 

than e fact that they are more concerned with the people back home 
com the people across the table. Successful negotiations require 
Men tment prior to action, and under conditions of increasing fear 
distrust it is hard to see how much of significance can be achieved. 


Cognit; 
Snitive St 
ereotypy 
n is cognitive stereotypy. 


The The last mechanism I want to mentio! ) 
ley asie psychological notion here is that, beyond some optimum 
el, increased motivation serves not only to further energize the 


Or i * . . *, 
8anism, but also to restrict its capacity to select alternatives within 
Itiplicative relation between drive 


Te: 

and ac hierarchies. Given the mu 

So, ri oh t-strength, the most probable alternatives become even more 

chay atively, while the less prob less so. Since the 

arahi aal system seems tO be organized throughout in terms of hier- 

oo alternatives, heightened motivation an 

as in stereotypy in perception, interpretation, ar mt 

te Heche behavior, ‘The scientific underpinnings here are implicit 
ull’s behavior theory and explicit in the more recent work of 
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Spence and his associates (1958); Hebb (1955) and others have 
provided tie-ins with the neurophysiology of the activation systems; I 
have previously utilized these notions in analyzing the motivational 
dynamics of language behavior (1957). 

One effect of drive-produced stereotypy is that it reduces capacity 
to solve problems. Problem situations are more or less defined by the 
fact that the dominant, habitual responses don’t work. If they did, 
there obviously wouldn’t be any problem. A normally intelligent rac- 
coon trying to get out from under a stinging shower will persistently 
bang its head against a locked door that used to be open, completely 
ignoring free passageways to left and right. In analogous fashion, 
nations today are lumbering down the one habitual path to “security 
—bigger and better weapons—gathering as they go tensions which 
make it less and less possible to conceive of any other alternatives. 
Being the habitual response to external threat, this course is felt to 
be “realistic.” Unfortunately, anthropologists are familiar with cultures 
that, through blind adherence to practices that once were realistic 
have gradually committed suicide. I think that we are in exactly the 
same spot: we are continuing to practice rites and rituals of inter- 
national relations that were developed in and were appropriate to the 
past, firmly believing them to be realistic in a nuclear age whic 
renders them suicidal. 

Another effect of heightened motivation is foreshortening of 
perspective. In general, as we trace the course of evolution am 
particularly the development of the cortex, we find higher species 
capable of maintaining longer delays, employing more extende 
foresight, and striving for more remote goals. But emotion has 
effect of primitivizing this capacity. The motivational conditions © 
controver: SY, €.g., Our present tensions-arms race dilemma, are pre 1 
those designed to restrict perspective. Thus we find that the WY 


| 
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Alternatives to War 


W. 
pale Ca ee and that most urgently, is an enlivened search for 
military teak S to war as a means of resolving human conflicts. The 
TA ch shcbr ogy of the nuclear age has made war intolerable, but 
societies are } S poems, The hopeful thing is that human 
institutions 8 hly diversified and adaptive systems, and democratic 
solutions to = particular have built-in techniques for discovering 
eee ew problems as they arise, if they are allowed to operate. 
innovation saa mentality we have been analyzing inhibits policy 
simply havi, hile it intensifies the tensions-arms race dilemma. However, 
ispel their g public insight into these mechanisms can do much to 
ESAT ef ectiveness, In this connection, the communications media 
m most important role to play. 

dara e one thinks about various alternatives to war—about the 
Negotiation ochleving bilateral agreements on significant issues by 
Peaceful > about keeping the competition implicit in Khrushchev's 
Unilateral penstence peaceful, about the infeasibility of complete 
one feels Faia sna given existing attitudes and beliefs—the more 
Sovereipnt orced toward the conclusion that surrender of national 
fer b y to some form of world government offers the only 
iirc oe Technological developments in communications, 
othit ‘ation and all other forms of human interdependence—to say 
g of weaponry—have not merely made world government 


Casi P : 
ole but absolutely essential if we are to survive. The problem is 
: how can we halt, and then put into reverse, the present tensions- 


arm r) 
Which @° spiral, thereby creating an atmosphere of mutual trust in 
steps toward world government will be taken? 


Gr 
aduated Reciprocation in Tension-reduction 


n large part because of the cold war mentality, very little at- 


t , 
ra has been given to the full range of policies involving unilateral 
in the” In the last few paragraphs available to me, I wish to sketch 
ated outline of a possible “psychological primer,” a policy of gradu- 
More q procation in tension-reduction which I have discussed in 
etail in a recent issue of Conflict Resolution (1959). 
ilateral but reciprocative 


Just as the arms race itself is a form of un 
conceive of unilateral but recipro- 


ca Seyhded ining activity, one can l r 
itenge -decreasing activity. One side would announce both its 
and t n to take a certain tension-reducing step as of a certain date 

e reciprocation expected from the other, but the step would be 


take 
n regardless of prior commitment to reciprocate. The actions 
f risk potential 


tak 
A a by each side would be graduated in degree o. 
ing to the reciprocation obtained or not obtained from the 


tens 
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other. Whereas Kissinger’s Plan (1957) would use our capacity for 
massive nuclear retaliation as the psychological buffer for “war as 
usual” with all of the danger that playing with fire implies, the policy 
I am suggesting would use this same capacity as the psychologi 
support for tension-decreasing steps. It would, therefore, hold out at 
least the hope of ultimately eliminating the nuclear deterrents them- 
selves, something not even envisaged in our present policy. 

The interesting point is that both the United States and Russia 
have been making tentative unilateral gestures over the past few years. 
These gestures have been largely abortive because they were not grà u- 
ated and continued as part of a consistent, carefully thought-out policy» 
rather they were used more as ammunition in the cold war; they were 
not publicly announced in advance of their commission; the possible 
forms of reciprocation were not spelled out. I am convinced that if as 
little as one cent out of every “defense” dollar were earmarked for 
intensive study of non-aggressive resolutions of conflict, effective 
programs could be devised. Is this too much to spend for the search 
and evaluation of new alternatives? Perhaps it is. According 0 
speech by Mr. Kennedy, then a U.S. Senator sponsoring a new peace 
ais oe our government has been giving practically no suppor 
ae eae miatt oe and has provided our negotiators with a 

ra s i i i 
ofa alites nenclation, eg jacoeptedig meS 
5 Graduated reciprocation in tension-reduction seeks its zi 

cation in social science considerations. It assumes that if carefully 
graduated unilateral actions were maintained over a sufficient perio” 
i public opinion both internal and external woul 
Bogo ie “es It oe that the Russians are more like us t 
oe a Ra n : ey would like to find a way out of this mess as T rity 
on Haren oe z eir motivations are derived more from mei 
at geil ge to world domination. Their persistent champ” 

P l coexistence” despite the opposition of their Ch 
colleagues, indicates a faith that their way of life would win OU 
non-military competition for men’s minds; this is an encouraging niok 
because we are convinced, or should be "that our way of life will W” 
out under conditions of peaceful coexistence: P 

In the last analysis, the problems we £568 are those of oc 
nature and human relationships. The technology that our mor ner 
ingenuity has produced merely exacerbates them, offering "the 
explanations nor solutions. The problems thus fall squarely pow and 
lap of the social sciences, including psychology; the physicis peen 
engineers who have been most vocal on these issues have si™ o it 
trying to do our job for us and I don’t think as well as we cou. ight 
ourselves. Albert Einstein (1946) once put it in words tha nose 
have been written today: “Our world is threatened by 2 crisis Y 


CREEA rer m 
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exti 

aa to escape those within whose power it is to make major 

changed or good or evil. The unleashed power of the atom has 

mca everything except our ways of thinking. Thus we are drifting 

stantiall catastrophe beyond comparison. We shall require a sub- 
y new manner of thinking if mankind is to survive.” 
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Emotional and Motivational Aspects of 
the Disarmament Problem 


Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Western nations today seem to be caught up in a maladaptivn 
response to threat which seems analogous to that shown by eh an 
mental patients in that the methods used to deal with a pro is 
aggravate instead of solve it. The problem facing all nations to ates 
how to assure human survival and achieve security in the E f 
massive, unprecedented threat posed by nuclear weapons. 
generally agreed that disarmament must þe part of any solution. i 
the unanimous resolution of the United Nations Assembly of Noyen ie 
2, 1959 puts it: “the question of general and complete disarmamer a 
the most important one facing the world today.” So far, attemp a 
solve this question have consisted not of moves towards disarmar p r 
but of the competitive development and accumulation of ae As 
chemical, and biological weapons of mass destruction. Thus the ™ a 
by which nations try to diminish the peril posed by modern wee 
serve to increase it. Never have the nations of the world spent sO mney 
on armaments in an effort to achieve security, and never have 
been so insecure. ae the 

One can find similar behavior in psychiatric patients, like pat 
alcoholic who increases his anxiety and depression by trying to eet 
these feelings through drink, which aggravates them. It therefore ” 0S 
be worthwhile to explore possible parallels between the motiva that 
and behavior of nations and individuals, recognizing, of cours® 
such analogies have only limited applicability ( Frank, 1960). 


The Nature of the Nuclear Threat 


The unprecedented nature of the threat lies in the literally s 
ed destructive power of nuclear weapons. This means that oas 
never be an adequate defense against them. There can be 2 p nly 
defense because the attacker can always mount an attack Kia 

owerful to overcome it. By setting up certain arbitrary 2500 meg? 
such as that the size of a nuclear attack shall be limited to 


20 
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tons, iti P 
iets So age to show that if certain drastic conditions are met— 
He Siem 8 7 unlikely—a country might survive a nuclear war. But 
might rel 2 Fok bound by these limitations. America and Russia 
haan 7 to mount a 10,000 megaton attack against each other, in 
outright and A to 80% of Americans and Russians would be killed 
ae he rest would die within 2 years of radiation poisoning. 
the ana: ght as well cross off both Russia and the United States from 
Nees (Glass, 1960, p. 11.) 
against ra E likely that there will ever be a successful active defense 
adéfense a weapons, for the same thought processes which perfect 
the de om a weapon at the same time devise ways of thwarting 
interceptin » For example, we are now trying to develop a system for 
same he, Senne through plotting their trajectories, and at the 
jectories. W. Alopi missiles which do not follow predictable tra- 
OÉ Gouge S nie of our means of confusing Russian radar, but they, 

Pie. F e able to confuse ours equally well. à 

reasonab] ays of conventional weapons, @ defense which worked 
— Ae well was good enough. Because of the massive destructive 
ave to b uclear weapons, this is no longer true. Now a defense would 
Never wea at least ninety percent effective—a level of effectiveness 
Gus hieved in history; and the likelihood of its being achieved 
echnology is advancing at such a fantastically rapid rate seems 


ii AP remote. 
Fae the knowledge of how to make nuclear, bacteriological 
emical weapons will never erefore even if univers 
ssible for a nation 
ighbors with them. 
drastic conclusion, 
nimous statement 
only the absolute 
vilization in the face 


So 
me Maladaptive Respons 


the Before considering the possib 
goal of the abolition of war, it may be well briefly to review 
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The grossly maladaptive responses have been described elsewhere 
(Frank, 1960; Osgood, 1959; Singer, 1958) so they will be merely 
mentioned here. Particularly important ones are: 

I. Ignoring the danger. This is easy to do because it lies outside 
the experience of most of humanity. The human imagination has 4 
remarkable capacity to make remote contingencies real, but it seems 
unable to grasp the immediacy and extent of the danger posed y; 
weapons which do not impinge on any of the senses and whose 
devastating power has never been actually experienced. The tendency 
to ignore the threat is reinforced by habituation and denial. 

2. Habituation. Over and over again in the past 15 years we have 
initially recoiled in horror from a weapons development, only to accep 

it calmly a few years later. We finally managed to become inure! 
the deaths of tens of thousands in a firebomb raid by the end of Wor. 
War II. Now we consider with equanimity the deaths of millions. The 
point scarcely requires elaboration. ; 
. 3. Denial. One common response to an overwhelming threat ¥ 
“denial in the clinical sense—that is, a refusal to admit the threat 
into awareness. Denial is not always pathological. The inability > 
most persons to contemplate their own deaths may be psychologically 
Sea But denial in the form of failing to face the threat pose 
J modern weapons seriously impedes efforts to resolve the problem 
they present. Denial in this sense may take subtle forms. One 1$ we 
David Riesman has termed “one man chess.” (Personal communication 
March 1960) Each country plots its moves without considering W a 
the moves of the enemy might be. For example, Senator Aiken, Wipe 
= of the Russian threat to our bases abroad, is quoted as saying! “in 
rst rocket to fall on the soil of our allies would be the signal for ® 7 e 
of rockets on Russia.” (Aiken, 1960, p. 1.) One looks in yain tOr th 
remainder of the thought “and a rain of Russian rockets on us.” i 
__A more subtle form of denial is a fallacious appeal to history 
With the advent of each new weapon alarmists prophesied a at 
would destroy mankind and they were wrong; so those who say "of 
nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons threaten the exis ate 
humanity are probably also wrong. The fallacy lies in the propor om 
increase in destructive energy made available by splitting the at p 
At the dawn of history, when men killed each other with clubs 1044 
stones, a blow could scarcely kill more than one person. y aD 
mankind had so improved the destructiveness of weapons yiling 
average firebomb raid on Japan killed four thousand. Thus e half a 
ower of weapons increased by a factor of four thousand over 
million years or so. Today a moderate nuclear raid cou ancient 
million people and nuclear weapons could be made 1° meee 
quantity to wipe out the entire human race. This repres onic 
rease in destructive power over the most deadly 70m” 


tence 


inc 
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weapons by a factor of somewhere between 12,500 and infinity in a 
scant half-generation. Those who prophesy disaster, and their like- 
minded forebears, are in the position of the boy who cries “Wolf” too 
Often, so that when the wolf really comes no one believes him. 
4. The effects of strong emotion. To the extent that we do not 
aa in ignoring or denying the threat of modern weapons of mass 
estruction, we are made anxious by them. As is well known, anxiety 
other forms of emotional tension tend to diminish flexibility of 
dking and lead to a narrowing of alternatives. They also shorten 
e time perspective so that the anxious or emotionally aroused person 
clutches at measures which afford immediate relief despite the certain- 
y that they will lead to increased suffering in the future. Like the 
oe who uses alcohol to gain brief but immediate relief even 
> ough he knows it will eventually kill him, nations respond to each 
ew threat by increasing the arms budget, which yields momentarily 
an Bhtened feelings of security at the cost of increasing the likelihood 
magnitude of ultimate disaster. 

i a the group level emotional tension is most seriously reflected 
$ ae formation of the stereotype of “the enemy.” Whoever we a 
mc whoever the enemy is, we gradually assume all the virtues anı 
ae become the incarnation of everything evil. Once we have ar 
di Other group in the role of the enemy, we know that they pay e 
baa ted. We then tend to twist all their communications to fit our 
, The mutual distrust of enemies has two dangerous consequa 
Pie $ it tends to disrupt communication between them. aoe re 

ar aad is viewed as so diabolically clever, each side fears tha 
er will be able to use improved communications to its advantage. 
âm not suggesting that some enemies do not deserve to be aaa l 
wona ruption of communication prevents gaining information we 
Se help to rectify any incorrect perceptions of one’s opponent. «le 
“ond and greatest danger of the mutual stereotype of the enemy ; 
the a tends to make itself come true by virtue of the mechanism S 
mae self-fulfilling prophecy” (Merton, 1957), which operates a fo) 


indiy; ) : 
be vidual and group levels. Enemies may not be ae eee 
all , 


Bin with, but i lasts long enoug! 

, but if the mutual posture lasts Jong enous z 

E ecome so, as each acts in such a way as to justify the others 
Spicion, 


te 
Adaptive” Responses to the Nuclear Threat PEE 
The pathological, maladaptive nature of the responses describe 
zje ne i K aeni Therefore they are relatively easy to 
mor A More difficult to detect, an 
hi hl difficult to deal with, are responses 
Ey adaptive in the past. Therefore they appear € 


to threat which haye been 
minently reason- 
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able and right today, though they are as maladaptive as the others in 
the face of weapons of limitless destructive capacity. Three of these 
warrant special comment because they are evoked by all conflict 
situations. They represent very deep-seated aspects of human nature, 
and any scheme for the abolition of war must include ways of taking 
them into account. They are the belief that superior destructive force 
is the final arbiter of conflict, the propensity to fight for one’s ideals 
to the point of death, and the fact that any sign of weakness or fear 
encourages an opponent to attack. 

1. International relations since time immemorial have been based 
on the fact that in a showdown, conflicts are won by the side possessing 
superior destructive force. Although behavior guided by this premise 
has regularly led to war, outcomes of armed conflicts have confirme 
it, at least until the twentieth century. The intellectual conviction that 
no one can win a nuclear war in the sense of gaining the ends for 
which he fought can make little headway against agelong human 
experience to the contrary. So national leaders still speak of winning 
the p i arms race as if this statement made sense. 3 
3 . In a conflict one must be prepared to give one’s life for ones 
ideals and beliefs. Whether in ele run Ac Bs A peop.’ 
4 die for their ideals has been good or bad for mankind is debatable. 
ae world would certainly be a poorer place today were it not, a 
à igious, national, and intellectual martyrs who sacrificed their live 

Se convictions, but this propensity has also led to catastrop 
conflicts over differences in ideologies which now seem utterly tee 
such as whether God is Unitarian or Trinitarian. None the less, wher 
eee orators evoke the image of Patrick Henry, who prefer ns 
rei re loss of liberty, most Americans feel a reponsive thrill. ee 
a ely a on can no longer die in battle for his ideals wit Ae 
be cam m on fs people after him who have no choice in the a for 
r is death in a nuclear war possibly preserve the i eas 
which he gave his life. However, any solution to the problems p 
by weapons of mass destruction must permit people to sacrifice th 
lives, if necessary, for their beliefs, but in such a way that there 
some hope of the sacrifice succeeding. o 

3. One must not show fear in the face of the enemy. There is iy 
question as to the soundness of this principle, for fear undoubte es 
encourages aggression. The time-hallowed way to maintain on! to 
courage in the face of the enemy is to proclaim one’s wil ingres et 
die for his cause, and demonstrate by shows of strength an‘ aad 
means that he will not be intimidated. The series of Russia? uz 
American reactions precipitated by the shooting down ° one 
illustrate this response all too clearly. Each truculent ge o 
side evokes a corresponding one from the other, as a C° 
to itself and the other country that it cannot be intimidated- 


ose 
eit 
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from which 
; war has been abolished i 
showing that one is not afraid, other anes eee pare 


P: ; 
sychological Aspects of a World Without War 


ii i 

abélition pe: first step, psychologically, towards the ultimate 
Which the bi is me acceptance of the falsity of the first premise on 
five Force E na of all nations today is based—that superior destruc- 
begin reg e ultimate means of settling conflict. That is, one must 
TER needs 5 hinking by ruling out resort to violence. The challenge 
an ig? ao 7 means for resolving problems hitherto solved 
Placing waa ; oes not mean the abolition of conflict, but rather 
Persuasi s faith in the development of non-violent means of 
succee a or even coercing, an opponent which have a chance of 
g even if he has and is prepared to use superior destructive 


orce, 
achieved lies in the 


his goal can be 
-violent 


Te ground for hope that tl 
methods mehr in recent years of the effectiveness of non 
use su Ae rE an opponent who possessed and was prepared to 
orwae, ior force. These include the non-violent campaigns in 
y and Denmark which demoralized the Nazi troops so badly 
d, the refusal of some Russian 


ns at the cost of their own lives, 
ale, carefully planned non- 


r Indian independence and Martin 
Alabama. It 


break-through 
act it i barely begun to exploit. After the 
"it is easy to explain away the success of these campaigns on the 
The significant point is that 

one would have 
ises the hope that 
nflict can be developed 
f international conflict. 
hese campaigns, 
but in terms of this discussion 
ment ibility of meeting the needs 
ioned above without threat of or resort to violence. Both these 
‘olent methods of conducting conflict 

dedication as violent ones, including the 


d at least know his sacrifice 
ifice of one’s 


of group stand- 
f demonstrating 
f cowardice. 


ded in creating a set 
olence a means o. 
from the context © 


a adhi and King also succee 
one’s f ich made refusal to resort to vi 
earlessness, thereby removing it 
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Thus commitment to non-violent ways of resolving international 
disputes would immediately take disarmament out of the context of 
weakness and surrender. Disarming would become part of an over-a 
plan of promulgating our ideals, rather than a move away from them. 

Finally, commitment to non-violence would take the teeth out of 
the threat of nuclear blackmail. That is, a world organized along 
non-violent lines would contain very powerful deterrents against any 
nation which was tempted to reinvoke the specter of superior destruc: 
tive force. In such a world institutional means of resolving conflicts 
peaceably would have been developed, the standard of living woul 
be rapidly rising as resources formerly squandered on armaments 
were expended for human welfare, and all peoples would be rejoicing 
in their release from fear of annihilation. Any government that con- 
templated taking advantage of the general disarmament to plackmail 
another country through threat of force would face extremely U2 
pleasant consequences. First of all, such a move would have 2 pro- 
foundly demoralizing effect within the country that made it. Even 

an absolutely ruthless dictatorship cannot make major changes, bs 
policy overnight without consideration of the feelings of the populatio f 
An even more serious consequence would be that every country Wd 
the world would rearm as rapidly as possible and the aggressor woul 
be the enemy of them all. Since the countries would still know bow 
to make weapons of limitless destructive power and since some 
these weapons—notably bacteriological ones—are very cheap "ig 
easy to produce, the government which threatened violence WOY 
Peye to be prepared to police the entire world. Finally, she W Tie 
ow that she would meet stubborn non-violent resistance i? 
countries she occupied. 

There are powerful positive and negative incentives for applyin& 
ourselves to the development of means of non-violent solution © T 
flict. The negative incentive is that modern weapons of mass dest he 
tion have left no other alternative. As Dr. C. F. von Weizsacker, e: 
eminent German physicist-philosopher put it at a recent COn ‘erence n 

Renunciation of violence is no longer a pious hope but a necessi 
The only question is whether it will come before or after a catas 
phe.” (Personal communication, July 1959) 

The positive incentive is the dazzling vista that opens UP 
kind once our imaginations, freed from preoccupation wit 
annihilation, can turn to developing the constructive potenti 
the vast power now at our disposal. 
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Personality Dynamics and Social 
Conflict’ 


Ross Stagner 
Wayne State University 


“Wars begin in the minds of men” asserts the UNESCO er 
This is, of course, a view widely held outside of our profession Fai 
as within it. Mr. George F. Kennan, distinguished analyst of deat 
policy, has also stressed the psychological determinants of ore 
activities. In 1954 he wrote, “It is precisely these subjective fac = 
factors relating to the state of mind of many of our own 3 the 
rather than the external circumstances, that seem to eerste s the 
most alarming component of our situation, It is such things selves 
lack of flexibility in outlook, the stubborn complacency about oesiste” 
and our society, the frequent complusion to extremism, the pe" eric 
demand for absolute solutions . . . it is these things in the bee 
character that give added gravity to a situation which would # 
case be grave enough” (Kennan, 1954, p. 32). Dulles, 

We may appropriately enough note that Mr. John Foster taken ê 
whose rigidity Kennan was implicitly criticizing, had in 1938 been 4 
stand on the same basis as Kennan. Dulles wrote, “there oe ntified 
grave misconception of the nature of peace. Peace has been i" ipd 
with the status quo, stability with rigidity” (Dulles, 1939, p. we pre 
elsewhere he stated, “The human race craves certainty 2” Jaced 
cision . . . . It treats the world as a basket in which are Frainer 
packages, each wrapped, labeled and tied in its separate © owers 
. +.” (Dulles, 1939, p. 156). “The ambitious and dynamic E and 
bitterly resent a dominant world philosophy under which P rigidities 
international morality are equated with the preservation © d to 
which for long operated, as they believe, to protect selfis 


ness 2” 


prolong inequities” (Dulles, 1939, pp. 162-163). tion from 
Some readers may suspect that I have chosen this quota ving for 
our late Secretary of State because of his emphasis on the ¢ 4 tal 
side 
1 This paper, in essentially its present form, was delivered a e and 
Address to the American Psychological Association’s Division ©! 
Social Psychology on September 2, 1960. 
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certainty and related rigidity. This suspicion is justified. I want to 
deal with problems of social conflict in the framework of a homeo- 
static conception of human nature, and an emphasis.on perception as 
a major process. Let me remind you of only a few basic assumptions 
which will assume considerable importance in the analysis. 


A Homeostatic Conception of Human Nature 


__, According to this view, the dominant principle in the behavior of 
‘ving organisms is the maintenance of certain vital constancies of the 
Internal environment—that is, the steady states of oxygen, food, water, 
and other essentials for survival. In the service of these constancies 
man creates a predictable environment, in the physical world, by 
Way of agriculture, housing, economic systems, and the like; in his 
Personal world by way of the perceptual constancies. He learns to 
adapt to the changing aspects of physical reality, distorting sensory 
puts to correspond to the most probable poe object. He creates a 
eonstant perceptual environment, and as far as possible he stabilizes 
the physical and social milieu within which he lives. Some individuals 
even come to value the ideological environment which they associat 
with survival, and mobilize energy to resist change in this structure 0: 
institutions, beliefs, and values (Stagner, 1961, pp. 69-86). 

, The specific application of this thesis which I shall propose m 
this Paper is that man comes or other social group, 
fs an essenti is environment, 3 
tect it, Fonte? = ae of this process, he distorts the input of ant 
ation in such a fashion as to protect valued aspects af pis social 
environment, and these distortions contribute in no smal eres 

© intensity and bitterness of social conflicts. The rigidity ie erre 

Y Messrs. Kennan and Dulles is a key aspect of this distor on. uk 
confi this connection it is important a oF homeostasis 

usion which sometimes creeps into cì ns om S 
an needs a caliente AE a stable milieu, vähin, vpih 
© can function, But this is not to say that he wants to make P ame 
Tesponses over and over. It is not uniformity of behavior, bu an 
Pnvironment within which he can anticipate the consequences o 
havior, which is essential. Lf 
In an fot RERIN man’s need for such a stable envion 
ment was largely met by the uniformity of physical laws, the yen z 
rnd the seasons plants and lower animals. But as men multiplied an 

Vved closer together their very spontaneity and unpredictability a5 
dividuals compelled the creation of bureaucracy as a idiss F 

posing some order upon chaos—for improving the stability i a 
plieu, Strong men imposed rules on their fellows to obtain n ic 

ility; but the strong man did not expect to, and generally a G 
Conform to the rules. As Dalton (1959) has pointed out, the eficien 
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executive is one who knows when to ignore or circumvent rules. And 
unquestionably man will go on trying to evade bureaucratic controls, 
just as he has always sought to master the limitations imposed by 
physical and biological laws. 


Ethnocentrism 


It was over 60 years ago that Hobson, a British social scientist, 
wrote, “The actual direct efficient forces in history are human motives. 
Yet, despite sporadic efforts, psychologists as a group have contribute 
relatively little to the understanding of social conflict. 

Some efforts, of course, have been made in this direction. spssl 
established in 1936 a Committee on War and Peace. In recent years, 
the American Psychological Association has created a committee 
study the place of psychology in the maintenance of world peace. 
should like to urge all of you to cooperate with this committee W! 
suggestions, with questions, with research proposals. 

I would like to hark back for just a moment to the work of a 
SPSSI Committee on War and Peace, whose labors were rudely inter 
npe by P earl Harbor. A major conclusion had early been reac e 
E this committee, on the basis of a careful study of the writings ° 

storians, economists, and political scientists—viz., that the major 
psy chological factor involved in the occurrence of international war 
The the attitude complex called “nationalism” (Stagner et al» a) f 
severe al sdlentigis, for example, stressed the phenomeno™ js 
ae ai isputes could not be settled peacefully because 13 od. 
fiesta L 1 higher authority to which they could be submit ne 
me ct famous Commentaries referred to sovereignty 45 ons 
whe h ace absolute, uncontrolled authority.” Clearly per® rt 
er i suc a view cannot tolerate the notion of yielding toa e Ju- 
ale F equally clearly there is an element here of psychotic T sS 
enr co Similarly, in economic discussions of Wê! Sess 
di p df on a struggle for competitive advantage, with ee oe 

sregard for the welfare of other nations, through policies of econom™ 
nationalism (Stagner et al., 1942). ° oF to 

The defining features of nationalism are generally considered its 
be two in number: an exaggerated glorification of the nation, ted 
virtues, its benefactions, its right to superiority; and an exagger? of 
denigration of nations perceived as being in opposition, these natio 
generally being seen as bad, cruel, vicious and untrustworthy: ar 

When we look at this description, we readily observe that a ae 
pattern appears in other forms of social conflict. During the l 
wars in Europe 300 years ago, a comparable glorification © anti 

group and vilification of the out-group were common; 4? e 
Semitism in this country shows this pattern in less bizarre orm ihe 
white supremacists of our southern states, and in extrem? 
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Afrikaners of S 

sil of 0 outh Africa, hold similar delusions of raci 

of eee of colored races. Partisans pet oe 
and hostility a do not show quite the same extremes of grandeur 
their side il ut certainly many of them suggest that all virtue is on 
therefore. that “npidity, violence, or greed on the other. It seems 
logical feature i bi-polar attitude of grandeur and evil is a psycho- 
no generally a of all social conflicts. It is unfortunate that we have 
isun doubted ' nepred term for labeling this pattern. Ethnocentrism 
with religions he most appropriate term, but it has become identified 
iden tify this s and racial prejudice. I shall use ethnocentrism to 
ism for ite general trend toward group-centeredness, and national- 
focus. specific form in international conflict, on which I shall 


Ocus, 
Th 
e central problem, from the point of view of personality theory, 
dividuals influence their deci- 


is how A 

sions e toties and perceptions of in 

as Glover E issues. Psychoanalytic writers on these problems, such 

tended to'e opkins, Durbin and Bowlby> and Alix Strachey, have 

in the Pe aye the decisive influence of motivation, frequently 

Perceptual of a “death instinct.” In opposition, I wish to stress the 
approach to these questions. 


Hostj]; 
Stil, as P i $ 
ity as a Critical Factor in Social Conflicts 


Let 
me first deal with the argument that the decisive consideration 


major $ 3 
jor social conflicts is the level of aggressive drive or hostility. 
tant consideration, and 


~ Propos 
a th, a argue that this is not an impor 
at it can, in some degree, be ignored as both a theoretical 


Econd] ted by some or 
- Y, aggression has been conceptualized as a deriv. 
oll. relationship, propos 
by xa and the Yale School, and also in a b 
Maier, 1949). 
ion leads nowhere with regard ' 
tential for aggression, 


ative of frus- 


e m 
Out this apparently assume that in 
agree oe in some form. But ag 
be avior, a he channeled into face-to-f i 

ion De even into work, or it may be vented in group compe- 
Ogical] eiet of a non-violent nature. Thus the theory cannot 
vio me ead to any kind of prediction about the occurrence of 
social conflict, whether between nations, OT classes, or races. 


gression, as € 
‘ace hostility, into com: 
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A similar conclusion must be reached with respect to the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis. This view is somewhat more directly 
relevant to problems of social interaction because it carries an impor- 
tant, sometimes unstated, assumption that the preferred outlet for 
aggression will be an attack on the frustrating agent. This wou 
suggest that, if large numbers of individuals find themselves being 
frustrated by, let us say, communist tactics, they will become hostile 
to communists. The inadequacy of this approach is suggested by 
the fact that most of the applications of the theory to social problems 
make use of displaced aggression, as in the famous study of southern 
lynchings, in which it appeared that a drop in the price of cotton le 
to more aggressive outbursts. But opposed to this we have the obser- 
vation of criminologists that crimes of violence for the entire popula- 
tion increase in times of prosperity, not in times of depression. It thus 
appears that the crucial question is not, what led to the increase m 
aggressive acts? The question must be phrased: what variables 
determine the direction to be taken in expressions of hostility? 
seems likely that the groups perceived as “bad” and therefore 
suitable for attack, and preferably “weak,” hence not in a position to 
retaliate, will be the objects of aggression. ‘ae 
As a practical problem neither an instinctivist nor an environ 
mentalist theory of aggression has much value from the point of vid 
of blunting or disarming social conflicts, Both the Freudians a” ple 
Yale School advocate reducing frustrations to a socially tolera # 
minimum, especially for young children; but this seems to be asenn 
rone for the mental health of the individual more than for poc 
ealth. 
the 
As a concrete example, let me say that many people suppots i 
level of hostile tension aperia = the re a the Soviet Uni 
to be a factor of great importance as regards the possible outbre det 
World War III. It is assumed that these men may allow, or eve? s J of 
acts which will precipitate a nuclear war. But does the 1 
aggression have anything to do with such a decision? On 
tary assumption, we must conclude that their tension levels até $ ple® 
determined and what we do is irrelevant. If we look at the po the 
in terms of a frustration theory, we must certainly conclude tha he a 
men in the Kremlin are not hungry, they are not cold and ve 
and they have tremendous gratifications for any drive toward P onl 
which may motivate them. Can we suppose, then, that their pa ney? 
level of frustration is relevant to a decision on international P 
I think not. esse 
There is, of course, the theory of leader behavior ezpa rs tO 
variously by Plato, by Machiavelli, and by more recent advis reig” 
rulers: if your people are aggressive, encourage them to hate @ on this 
enemy, thus displacing their hatred from yourself. But even 
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kind of theorizing, it must be clear that the crucial consideration 
becomes this: what are the perceptual factors determining the direc- 
tion of aggression? The level of aggressive tension then becomes a 
remote rather than an immediate factor—not to be ignored, but not 
we to practical manipulation if we seek to reduce the probability 
ot organized violence. 

In opposition to those views of social conflict which stress drive, 
therefore, I want to talk about the decisive role of perception. Essen- 
tially, what I shall say is that for both theoretical and practical 
Teasons, we should focus on how members of groups perceive other 
8roups, and their goals and their tactics. To quote Kenneth Boulding 
(1959, p. 120), “the people whose decisions determine the policies and 
actions of nations do not respond to the ‘objective’ facts of the situa- 
tion, whatever that may mean, but to their ‘image’ of the situation. 


The Decisive Role of Perception ? 
Perception can operate in the service of creating a predictable 
environment in at least three ways. First, it can magnify Tae 
cvormation inputs, giving them greater weight; and secondly, the 
obvious corollary, it can diminish the importance of other cue 
nally, actual distortions may occur in quality and eit d a 
Phenomena of size constancy, for example, require that the indivi p z 
erentiate among cues of apparent size, and weight them A Se al 
a fashion as to give the closest approximation to the assumed ‘re 


Object,” 

, _ Perception in social affairs shows the same attributes. The real 
virtues of aa EEA magnified; our sins are blocked out. The evils 
of the enemy are exaggerated, and his virtues ignored. an al 
indicative of behavior contrary to our expectations are often d o h 
stap PPOrt the rigid percepts already organized. The grea seik 

atesman, Edmund Burke, said a long time ago, “We can never 


only but by being sensible of our blindnesses.” We must nn 
Ne tendency to exclude certain information from Cone 
The er early insight on this topic comes from the Greek as ny 
; ucydides, who commented that, “Different eveurttnee: a y- 
ao accounts of the same events, speaking out of partial ty ee 
.° or the other, or else from imperfect memories. Since m a 
«‘tortions seem to obey the same dynamic principles as lags a 
inghrtions, it appears that most erroneous reports stem from dyn 
‘ences within the personalities of the reporters. 


*, F e 
gul But let us not assume that only reporters and E ike 
Silty of partiality. Diplomats, presidents, and prime P P ceptions. 
‘se have their blind spots, their distortions, their ial P liy 

oes the famous “man in the street.” Each tends to s 
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only in the manner which is compatible with his own motives and 
eriences. $ 

pan Te kopose this assertion as a starting point for my discussion of 
social conflict: social conflicts are rational if we grant the <a 
of the way in which the participants perceive the issues. It i a 
enough for the detached observer to see the irrationality o 1959 
sides, let us say, in the Spanish-American War of 1898, in the é 
steel strike, or in the religious wars of three hundred years 26 
But if we learn to look at the matters in controversy as they were Ta 
by the participants, it becomes clear that perceptual distortion was, 


à : A ‘ s- 
fundamental process. Once given these misperceptions, given 4 : 


torted reality, the behavior of the participants was reasonable. 

I shall propose, in other words, that the behavior of the Com- 
munist is rational once we 
racy; the behavior of the 


his way of perceiving the Negro; the behavior of the steelworkers, 
union is rational if we 


ists 
opriate for sychologis 
to label other people as “good” or “ba a. pri p 


st that the problem of ps 1 
pin labels on those persons who oS 
isagree, but to analyze the processes 


J 
We must be concerned not solely with the processes of percept 
rigidity, but also with content. Many percep 


i «ications: 
terpersonal and have no social implicat 


a 
; a propaganda map issued wma 
paign against Czechoslovakia. It A sith 
i many > A 
bombers readily capable Sger aimed at the heart of Ge tit 


at the mercy of Germany, a fact which became apparent in 1939. 
need not assume that the German author was aware of this disto 
consider the excitement i 


tions 
P a, 
n the USA today over the situation 


Tae 


— 
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oe a even less capable of mounting an assault on our country. 
po at from the other side, note that Americans approve strongly 
ke e ring of air bases we have built around Russia, many of which 
e as close to that nation as Cuba is to ours. 
Poe perceptual distortion here arises from the fact that we per- 
aren ed nation and its purposes as good and pure, hence our bases 
acl reat to anyone. Russia, on the other hand, is obviously bad, 
orl ae untrustworthy, hence Russian bases are a great menace to 
Russi peace. Please do not interpret my remarks as implying that a 
ts Ta base in Cuba would be innocent and virtuous; what I do 
ao to observe is that objectively similar events look quite different 
vhen viewed through nationalistic spectacles. 
den We should also remember that a policy of secrecy is no monopoly 
he Soviet Union. Just after World War II our futile efforts to keep 
rm po secret aroused antagonism even among our allies. It was 
espa! perceived as extremely threatening by the Russians—as, 
thei ed, we find their secrecy so alarming that we risk air flights over 
tes tory to penetrate the curtain. Perhaps such efforts at secrecy 
Els always interpreted as threats because of the phenomenon whic! 
Se e Frenkel-Brunswik christened “intolerance of ambiguity — e 
fants common mechanism which treats an unclear situation ete 
to ed dangerous. The individual who is extremely anxious is uke y 
R i OW this intolerance of ambiguity in extremne form. This, clinicians 
“lus, leads to both perceptual rigidity and behavioral rigidity. It 
ee gee to the sharp polarization of good and bad which is so oe 
an Te of nationalism, and to the inflexibility deplored by Mr. Kennan 
r. Dulles. 
baie” significance of this i 
( 1955) policy questions can readily be illustra eee ea 
tented os So Korean War of 1950-53, clear-cut choices V 3 P 
churia” y “get out of Korea entirely” or by “bomb China anc Š 
aria,” whereas an ambiguous policy was represented by “keep © 


authe to get a peaceful settlement.” In a national samp e, the BA 
horitarian cases chose either of the clear-cut choices much o m 
tarian cases avoided the 


ke the middle choice; the low authori 
me policies. : i 
Perhaps this is a good point at which to say that I consider suc 
is gs to be important regardless of one’s emphasis on leaders or = 
red population as determinants of policy. Leaders have m 
im ities too, and there is every reason to believe that they can bi 
F Patient, can seek for and push the quick, clear-cut alternative, c 
Y away from policies which appear weak and vacillating. Simie Y 


e Popula: in certain directions. Our 
pulace can prod the government ther alternative 


co E A 
ncern with perceptual dynamics is thus not tied to ei 


View j 
of policy determination. 


intolerance of ambiguity as regards 
ted by a report by Lane 
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Rigidity on the part of a dominant group is perceived by others 
as an arbitrary frustration, and so gives rise to exceptionally strong 
hostility. The inflexible policy of Apartheid in South Africa is arousing 
violence on the part of the natives. Despite the examples of Algeria, 
Cyprus, and other former colonies, the Afrikaners cling blindly to ur 
delusion that tyranny can work. Few of us will have doubts as to the 
tragic violence so elicited. i 

I have noted above the tendency to personalize the nation, to dea 
with it as a hero or as a villain. Sometimes the personalization is in 
terms of a specific individual: Churchill, Stalin, DeGaulle, Eisenhower, 
sometimes in terms of a mythical personage such as Uncle Sam. While 


psychologists have often deplored this because of the obvious distortion 
involved, I think we must 


of cognition are derived from e 


danger he would be derelict in hi ; ‘ons he tends 
to magnify these Aela in his duty. But by his actions eld 


of per: i i widel 
among the citizens Persecution which are so X 


afraid 
route 
tive 


5 iques ý 
accomplishing it. Creative thinking ibe 3 pepe a x 
C. 2 Osgood ( 1959) has offered an intriguing suggestion in hi 
article, “On winning the re war with communism.” 

The solution, according t : 


e small countries of the world. ae ust 
have a Wyatt Earp or Matt Dill es EY deny fo amall 22 


„ns tb 
A on who will deny to small nations ic 
right to shoot up the town. But such a plan can work only i the 


a a 
SS 
= La 
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and the USSR will 

efr: support it. Our pi i 

y fe m make such cooperation Fiicult ppap iy A 

but he R oy must not only have a monopoly of violence 
ay a set of sul e perceived as impartial. This calls for a bod of 
enforces, Labor es acceptable to the contesting parties, which h 
Sovereign ri “a unions would not give up what they earicidered oe 
efense of i a violence until law enforcement was less purely a 
Protestants and pce rights. Religious wars continued until both 
impartial arbit atholics came to perceive the government as an 
octrine Dang Can we turn to international Jaw as a body of 
ortunately, nob = provide this framework of impartiality? Un- 
We shall not b ody today knows just what international law is. Clearly 

sputes until a to provide for peaceful settlement of national 
Pants can Epec E — ome within which the partici- 


Som 
e ane 
Principles of Perception 
be done to foster such 


Be à 

a onalni up the problem of what can 
said that nt let me return to the question of theory for a moment. 
reality, see personification of the nation, while it is a distortion of 
Offering, gly vant de In terms of the conceptualization I am 
Similar to Ac individual's awareness of his nation is qualitatively 
utilize the is perception of another person. This suggests that we may 

same principles of perception which have be 
of face-to-face 


accepted f 
Personal T oiean physical objects and in 
<™mphasi blem. One places 
: i 9 
, One A stimulus generalization quivalence. That 
of the A simply generalize from perceptions of persons to a perapi 
esi on as a person. This is known as the generalization hypoth- 
choanalytic theory and 


ou 

that ae personified nations. 

1S that lat called the latency hypothesis, 

5 ent emotions are directed toward out-groups. 

empirical evidence, aš collected both in this country and 
Y, with lization hypothesis. An excellent 
ithin the limits of attitud estionnaires, has 
by Christiansen (1959). He finds 
ard their fellows also 


Teportin aggressive policies toward other nations by 
§ generally cooperative behavior endorse less aggressive Lae 
ly to 


cies, 
assume te inclined to be self-critical and intropuni 
at Norway may have committed errors in 
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ea tat that 
i hereas the extrapunitive individual usually assumes 
oS right and the Tis nation guilty. I reported mnra 
arallel findings on American subjects 20 years ago (Stagner, a ae 
Pid other researchers, e.g., Harry Grace (1949) have confirme + 
The latency hypothesis, on the other hand, would predict a a 
tive correlation between manifest behavior toward close associa k 
and preferred behavior toward foreign nations, racial minorities, e ~ 
This follows from the fact that the displaced emotion, either affectio 
or hostility, leaves its opposite to govern behavior and percep oor. 
Thus the boy who resolves his Oedipus complex by repressing hosti. ity 
to his father will presumably show affection and positive attitudes @ 


home, but will project bad, tyrannical characteristics onto the evil 
rulers of foreign nations. 


Limited evidence favorin 


e evidence is not clear-cut. Similar, slightly 


by 
n reported by Krout and Stagner (1939), 
Lasswell (1930) and others, No one ie reported siren support for 


important in connecti 
good” and “bad” na 
us that isolated cul 


us to label and reject the out ae 
Semites are more accurate at detec 


ed sensitiyi a . impor- 
tant. The individual belie Wy can hold up realistically is un 


i s es 
k teves that h i jor difference 
between his fellows and the out-g © can perceive maj D, 


d in 


(1951) has called “leve 
and to see all humans a 


A . fe} ni- 
ave been working with a o i 
1 opposition. Each of us, I am sure, know: 
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or more persons wh 
of any issu who have a consistent tendency to “se ide” 
enough gions | enjoy playing the devils ePad 5 ee 
the response-set Er playing. In contrast to this, of course, we hi : 
in the aftermath re) rig ee which has received so much att oP, 
A distribution as the “Authoritarian Personality” and F-scale anaes 
quiescence 45 a E ona hypothetical continuum from extreme es 
toward the ac cn eme opposition would, of course, reveal a skew 
most dhildeen, * orga end. ‘And this confirms everyday experience; 
as a reference vithin a nation grow up to accept the nation’s leaders 
group. But occasionally we get individuals who insist 


upon looki 

in - 
he as En = o side, who are not convinced that the policies 
e always just, the leaders necessarily paragons of 
mere cranks and chronic 


virtue : 
wt and wisdom: Such eis may Dame 
4 more acep abla indeed, find some foreign reference group which 
= idealistic ae But another common outcome is that they choose 
“ich ofa body of ete group, and perhaps contribute to the develop- 
some evidence to Line of an internationalist position. Peak cites 

vould die be icate that oppositionists are also “Jeyellers”; they 
alike, more likely to perceive all human beings as basically 


I assu 

pay allel oe tg not expand on the application of this idea to 
pome people conflicts. How did the Reformation start? Because 

feudalism be rejected the leaders of the Catholic Church. How di 
i of wslsiine fen decline? When some individuals saw the possibil- 
— Men see eudal leaders and organizing @ different social struc- 
ere undoubt os Martin Luther, John Calvin, Descartes, and Spinoza 
Cally the o edly characterized by the tendency to ponder automati- 
at such cage of statements posed to them. (This does not suggest 
tha, the re reacted favorably to questioning of their ov, ogmas. 
inking” whan such persons are often quite ‘intolerant of “opposite 
iven ha it is focused on their views.) 
lew, act on a facts regarding the ways in which 
es, to Serge information, and the psychological pr 
Clentists kas one must ask: what can we @O about it? 
i e task of fs already made it possible for all men to 
ether, e social scientists is to seek ways by whic 
est a line of ap roach. Let me 
ich seem quite tile, and some 


decision-makers 
cesses W- ich 
The physical 
die together. 
h we can live 


In thi 
Mentio; is paper, I can only su 
Which a a couple of seguestions sa 
the recommendation, offered in all 

leaders oug 


Se 
e 


Suppos 
i eth 2 
m for e United Nations would demand that 
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. P . . . the 
dly, I see little value in communications which focus on 1 
Pa sit and the devastation which would result from oe 
war. It is clear that past decision-makers have in general foun ae 
and violence distasteful, but these alternatives have seemed to Pa 
less painful than the situations facing them. That is, if the Comm 
perceives capitalism as a deadly menace, he must eventually come E 
the point at which he will risk nuclear war because he is so hos k 
to the bad capitalist nations; the citizen of a capitalist nation mu 


a A : intol- 
also come to such a point when he perceives communism as an into 
erable threat. 


the Congo. This enables people all over 
ea that force might be removed aom 
race for the welfare of the entire hum 


s an 
e major contributions of the EONS a 
to developing an internationalist poin 


quest for personal 


t f 
Xpectations of political actors” from one level © 

government (the national) to anoth 
A more frequent su kre ey y ink 


4 A Sgestion is that we exchange more ; 
with other countries, i i pe. I think 
the benefits may easil be = neh go eee 


e percepti r nations; 
the effects are likely to fe S cae d 
l mind the ri idity of tual constancy, pa 
the effectiveness of perceptual tities ye ognia wi a 
mi ect. A recent proposal by the well nea 
semanticist, S. I. Hayakawa (1960), for example, argues that we ane 
make progress toward peace simply by listening, ie, by inv? 
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Russi 

oe pae over and letting them state their case, if we were 

any ciet. ewise. It seems to me unlikely that this would have 

The French h i 

of th ave a phrase, le dialogue des sourds—the dialogue 

ar aoe refer to the fact that two people may talk to cade 

Clearly a ay either hearing what the other is trying to communicate. 

social eR dialogues make up a major portion of what passes for 

lodu | mmunication. Consider, for example, the Negro-White col- 

R ea the southern United States. The Negro is talking about 
on to fit him for job opportunities, the opening up of these 


o eee 
i the chance to participate in economic and political 
. The White speaks of violence, immorality and other social 
We have had, 


r : 
p pi Neither listens to what the other has to say. 
isidan a more dramatic instance of the same kind in the recent 
eR ges between the USA and the Soviet Union over disarmament. 
ussians speak in favor of complete disarmament, the Americans 


as 
k about controls and inspections. Since all of you are familiar with 
t out a weakness in 


ae setts of the Russian argument, let me poin i 
ath wn approach. The Russians propose that reports of violations of 
ne go to the UN Security Council; we object that this 
Utk enable them to veto any resolution of condemnation. This 

erly misses the point that we have been trying frantically, via U-2, 
he ae and heaven knows what other devices, to get information from 
me Russia. If a UN inspection team reported a violation, does it 
Ea who is condemned? We would have obtained vital information; 
e counteraction must be taken by the United States, not by the 


the different re: 
ased communica 


alities perceived by 
tion may lead only 


et me cite a very simple case. The 
e democratic elections” in Poland, 


ee we take account of 
to in ves and the Russians, incre 
creased misunderstanding. L 


alta agreement : “ 
s provided for “fre 
Czechoslovakia, md other satellite nations. Ultimately we learned 


oat these were to be “free and democratic” as in Russia, i.e., the voter 

p= free to vote for the Communist slate or not to vote. The Russians 

t ere not hypocritical; the words did not convey the same “reality” to 
em as to us. 

& Pe hope I am making my point clear. I am trying to say that per- 
ih al distortions and perceptual rigidities block communication 
CoA groups in conflict. Further, mans craving for a stable, pre- 

pe able environment tends to force ambiguous data into the existing 

rceptual structure. All of you remember the Irishman who, when 


told that Ireland was neutral in the last war, said, “Yes, I know we are 
Thus many Americans 


a 39 
Rea but who are we neutral against? 
med that a neutral India must be against us. Fortunately, it has 
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become more clear in recent months that India is neutral against 
communism; however, this is not the crux of the matter. The psy- 
chological phenomenon here takes the form of a demand for a clearly- 
structured environment, one with a minimum of ambiguities. It has 
variously been discussed by Osgood (1955 ) as a need for congruity, 
by Festinger (1957) in terms of consonance and dissonance, and by 
Newcomb (1953) as a case of symmetry of meaning. Osgood points 


incompatible responses are activated, and conflict occurs, Congruity 
Eisenhower or more favor- 


a can be used more effectively in guiding behavior; 

Norman Maier (1931) has shown that problem-solving me on moe 
: e experimenter calls attention to significan 

cues, Finally, we have the widespread belief of clinicians that the 


a neurotic conflict requi ignificant 
components of the conflict bec Pulte Gee 


ink so, I : ars 
ago, suggestions of religious ioler ne Wa QË the fact that, 300 ye 


ral weakness, > : 
MG kness Today we consider religious intolerance a sign o; 
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Elen Our Civilization Survive? 
e illusory nature of perceived reality, our tendency to build 


up a dream-world b 
aseda : P iTe p 
prep ete n wishful thinking, was brilliantly described 
“The world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
nor light... .” 


Hath really neither joy, nor love, 
Unconsciously we have deceived ourselves into the belief that we 
fewer teachers in our schools; 


pee chromium on our cars and fe 

dispense a e = the luxuries of nationalism and race prejudice, and 

resolve. thoes he sacrifices of comfort and ego-expansion needed to 

dark, deni social conflicts. But repression means wandering the 
, denying ourselves the information essential to a problem solution. 


T 
© complete Arnold’s familiar passage, 


“We are here, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 


Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 
to devise methods by 


chis is the problem facing social psychologists; 

So we can break the darkness, enlighten the ignorant armies. At all 

of th of society there are psychological barriers to clear understanding 

thai e social conflicts which plague us. Can we marry the skills and 
Sights of social and clinical psychologists to aid this clarification? 
is is the specific version, for our prO 


fac fession, of the great question 
cing the West today: how can our civilization survive? 
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The Mirror Image in Soviet-American 
Relations: A Social Psychologist’s 
Report 


Urie Bronfenbrenner 
Cornell University 


ortune to 
n a new plan whic 

‘Accordingly, after 
n a particular city at 


ussian, I was traveling 
ees me to go about a 
pending the first two or three days of my vi 


y a foreigner (though, I 
ople were eager to 
rsations with 


Pe le who werent taking 
and tide remaining silent, with s 
sit at people. Or I would enter a restaurant 

er the third table on the left with whoever 
sen . (In Soviet restaurants it is not uncommon to S 

gers. ) 

Ring conversations convinced me that the great majority of 
syst ians feel a genuine pride in the accomplishments of their 
lee and a conviction that communism is the way © e 
we re not only for themselves but for the rest of the world as 
ing | For several reasons my a deeply disturb- 
ES: experience. But what fri ot so much the 
Ta s of Soviet reality as the discrepancy 2 eal and the 
ceived. At first I was troubled only by the strange irrationality of 
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the Soviet view of the world—especially their gross distortion of 
American society and American foreign policy as I knew them to be. 
But then, gradually, there came an even more disquieting awareness— 
an awareness which I resisted and still resist. Slowly and painfully, it 
forced itself upon me that the Russian’s distorted picture of us was 
curiously similar to our view of them—a mirror image. But of course 
our image was real. Or could it be that our views too were distorted 
and irrational —a mirror image in a twisted glass? 

It was—and is—a frightening Prospect. For if such reciprocal 
distortion exists, it is a psychological phenomenon without parallel 


in the gravity of its consequences. For this reason, the possibility 
deserves serious consideration. 


Western encirclement after 
ses on every border of the 
Turkey, Korea, Japan), intransigence 
city, intervention in Korea, 
- America has repeatedly rejected 


travesty since onl : 
pepas are kept from Kasei, ĉPPears on the ballot. The Russa 


= 2 = 
a AE 
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and press and conformity is insur i i 
political sanctions ne deter Sry ot ims - 
Te M view: A capitalistic-militaristic clique controls 
bape pce government, the nation’s economic resources, and its 
ie eg ene This group exploits the society and its re- 
i A eir economic and political interest to maintain a war 
ripe ferns A engage in militaristic expansion. Voting in America 
ae since candidates for both parties are selected by the same 
te ss leaving nothing to chose between. The American 
ra A ept from knowing the truth through a controlled radio and 
and through economic and political sanctions against liberal 


elements. 
fea CA The mass of their people are not really sympathetic to the 
the Soviet 


The American view: In spite of the propoganda, 
people are not really behind their government. Their praise of the 


government and the party is largely perfunctory, a necessary con- 
their own sources of 


cession for getting along. They do not trust 
information and have learned to read between the lines. Most of 
them would prefer to live under our system of government if they 


only could. 

_ The Soviet view: Unlike their government, the bulk of the Amer- 

ican people want peace. Thus, the majority disapproved of American 

aggression in Korea, the support of Chiang Kai Shek, and, above all, 

of the sending of U2. But of course they could do nothing since their 
f the ruling financier- 


welfare is completely under the control o 
militaristic clique. If the American people were allowed to become 
acquainted with communism as it exists in the USSR, they would un- 
questionably choose it as their form of government. (“You Americans 
are such a nice people; it is a pity you have such a terrible govern- 


ment.”) 


* 4. They cannot be trusted. 
The American view: The Soviets do not ke 

they do not mean what they say. Thus while they claim to have dis- 
continued all nuclear testing, they are probably carrying out secret 


underground explosions in order to gain an advantage over us. Their 
maneuver. Everything they do is to 


talk of peace is but a propaganda r: 
be ered with ee on since it is all part of a single coordinated 


scheme to further aggressive communist aims. n 

The Soviet view: The Americans do not keep promises and 
they do not mean what they say. Thus they insist on inspection only 
so that they can have no real intention 


look at Soviet defenses; they ee 
of disarming. Everything the to be viewed wi 


ep promises and 


Americans do is 
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suspicion (e.g., they take advantage of Soviet hospitality by sending 
in spies as tourists). 


5. Their policy verges on madness. 
The American view: Soviet demands on such crucial problems 
as disarmament, Berlin, and unification are completely unrealistic. 


World War III. 

The Soviet view: The American 
lems as disarmament, East Germany, and China is completely ey 
- realistic, They demand to know our Secrets before they disarm; am 

y msist on a policy which risks the resurgence of a fascist 
na» they tay to act as if it did est exist oe 
; 1 an aggressive py et regime just o: 
Chinese mainland, And in pursuit of thei: Beno policies, the 
to run the risk of war itself. Were it not 
traint, the sending of U2 deep into Russian 
h “© Precipitated World War III. s 
s ze the gross distortions in the Soviet VEN 
summarized TUR But it is nite own outlook completely realistic? 
© We correct, for example, in think; f the Sovie' 
People would really prefer a Sigs ecole 


Position on such crucial prob- 


re an oa dict ask, why is it that other Western observers do not 
Pp G t this very on commitment which I encountered? sacha 
i 1 uestion of newspa er men and embassy offici 
2 oe Their answers Were revealing Thus one sapere replied 
Ra oo „e, I know, but when a communist acts like a 
pommunist, it isn’t news. If I want to be sure that it will be printed 
> 1 have to write about , i stem, nO 
its Successes, Others Voiced an Rica eel ea nea by 
representatives at our embassy, When I re =e to them the gist © 
my Soviet conversations, they were grateful but skeptical: “Professot, 
you underestimate the effect of the Police state When these people 
on to a stranger, especially an erican, they hace to say the right 


The argument is Persuasive, a i haps 
» and comforting to hear. But perhap 

these very features should arouse our Critical aha Indeed, it 15 

instructive to view this argument against the background of its prede- 


— > 
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on voiced by the newspaperman. To put it bluntly, what he was 
b 8 was that he could be sure of getting published only the mate- 
a hat the American people wanted to hear. But notice that the 

cond argument also fulfills this objective, and it does so in a much 
more satisfactory and sophisticated way. The realization that “Soviet 
citizens have to say the right thing” enables the Western observer 
not only to discount most of what he hears, but even to interpret it as 
evidence in direct support of the West's accepted picture of the Soviet 
Union as a police state. 

It should be clear that I am in no sense here suggesting that 
Western reporters and embassy officials deliberately misrepresent what 
they know to be the facts. Rather I am but calling attention to the 
Operation, in a specific and critical context, of a phenomenon well 

own to psychologists—the tendency to assimilate new perceptions 
to old, and unconsciously to distort what one sees in such a way as to 
minimize a clash with previous expectations. In recent years, a num- 
ber of leading social psychologists, notably Heider (1958), Festinger 
(1957), and Osgood (1960), have emphasized that this “strain towar 
Consistency” is especially powerful in the sphere of social relations— 
that is, in our perceptions of the motives, attitudes, and actions of 
other persons or groups. Specifically, we strive to keep our views 0 
other human beings compatible with each other. In the face of com- 
Plex social reality, such consistency is typically accomplished by ob- 
iterating distinctions and organizing the world in terms of artificially- 
Simplified frames of reference. One of the simplest of these, and hence 
one of the most inviting, is the dichotomy of good and bad. Hence 
We often perceive others, be they individuals, groups, or even whole 
Societies, as simply “good” or “bad.” Once this fateful decision is made, 
the rest is easy, for the “good” person Or group can have only desir- 
able social characteristics and the “bad” can have only reprehensible 
traits, And once such evaluative stability of social perception is estab- 
lished, it is extremely difficult to alter. Contradictory stimuli arouse 
only anxiety and resistance. When confronted with a desirable chat 
acteristic of something already known to be “bad, the observer wil 
either just not “see” it, or will reorganize his perception of it so that it 
can be perceived as “bad” Finally, this tendency to regress to simple 
Categories of perception is especially strong under conditions of emo 
tional stress and external threat. Witness our readiness in times 0 
war to exalt the virtues of our own side and to see the enemy as 


thoroughly evil. eens 8s 
Still one other social psychologica’ pd 
i ted 

vance f discussion. I refer to a process demonstra’ 
pakn a ensively in the experiments of Solomon 


most dramatically and compreh f 
Asch (1956), and known = ae as the “Asch phenomenon. F pes 
experiments, the subject finds himself in a group of six or eight 0 


enomenon has direct rele- 
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tain 
whom ar ive judgments of cer 
asked to make comparative ju Tle 
peers all of oe to vey for example, identifying the longer ol 
E a a the task seems simple enough; the subject h 

lines. 


F fel- 
orward to the next chance meeting be an 
low Westerner so that I could get much-needed moral supp nd the 
enjoy an evening’s invective at the expense of Intourist a 
“worker’s paradise.” But th 


> they were obviously 
agree with them. The da: 


n to 
YS Went on, and strange things poe 
appen. I remember Picking up a Soviet newspaper which hat are 
ivities in the Near East. “Oh, w I had 
aske myself, and stopped short; o woul 
thought in terms of “they,” and it was my own country. Or 
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pS ged fellow Americans, the more I began to doubt the validity 
a pu original impressions. “What would you expect them to say to 
= my friends would ask. “How do you know that the 
sight of J ing to you was not a trained agitator?” “Did you ever catch 
HA them following you?” I never did. Perhaps I was naive. But, 
pe recently I reread 2 letter written to a friend during the last week 
an y stay. “I feel it is important,” it begins, “to try to write to you 
~~ a while I am still in it, for just as I could never have conceived 
a at I am now experiencing, so, I suspect, it will seem unreal and 
ntangible once I am back in the West.” The rest of the letter, and 


others like it, contain the record of the experiences reported in this 


account. 
In sum, I take my stand on the view that there is a mirror image 
each other and that this image 


a Soviet and American perceptions of 
epresents serious distortions by both parties of realities on either side. 


The Mirror Image Projected 
ns have adaptive functions? 


Es And if so, what then? Do not distortio 

= oly in war is it not psychologically necessary to see the enemy 
oroughly evil and to enhance one s self image? And are we not 

engaged in a war, albeit a cold war, with the Soviet Union? 

But is not our hope to bring an end to the cold war and, above 
all, to avoid the holocaust of a hot one? And herein lies the terrible 
danger of the distorted mirror image, for it is characteristic of such 
images that they are self-confirming; that is, each party, often against 
ee own wishes, is increasingly driven to behave in a manner which 
ulfills the expectations of the other. As revealed in social psychologi- 
cal studies, the mechanism is a simple one: if A expects B to be 
friendly and acts accordingly, B responds with friendly advances; 
these in turn evoke additional positive actions from A, and thus a 

enign circle is set in motion. Conversely, where A’s anticipations of 
are unfavorable, it is the vicious circle which develops at an accel- 
erating pace. And as tensions rise, perceptions become more primitive 
and still further removed from reality. Seen from this perspective, 
the primary danger of the Soviet-American mirror image 3S that it 
Impels each nation to act in a manner which confirms and enhances 
a fear of the other to the point that even deliberate efforts to reverse 
e process are reinterpreted as evidences of confirmation. s 

Manifestations of this mechanism in Soviet-American relations Ta 
not difficult to find. A case in point is our policy of restricting the 
travel of Soviet nationals in the United States by designating as 
Closed areas” localities that correspond as closely as possible to ug 
Fee selected by Soviet authorities as “off limits” to mone a 

e USSR. As was brought home to me in conversations with Sovi! 
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scientists who had visited the United States, one of the effects of this 
policy is to neutralize substantially any favorable impressions the vis- 
itor might otherwise get of American freedoms. 

To take another example in a more consequential area: in a recent 
issue of Atlantic Monthly (August 1960), Dr. Hans Bethe, an Ameri- 
can physicist who participated in negotiations at the Geneva Con- 
ference on nuclear testing, reports that our tendency to expect trick- 
ery from the Soviets led us into spending considerable time and energy 
to discover scientific loopholes in their proposals which could have 


a hole big enough, they could detonate underground explosions with- 
out being detected, Says Dr. Bethe: 


I had the doubtful honor of Presenting the theory of the big hole to 
the Russians in Geneva in November 1959. T felt deeply embarrassed in sO 
doing, because it implied that we considered the Russians capable of cheat- 
ig on a massive scale, I think they would have been quite justified if they 
had considered this an insult and walked out of the negotiations in disgust. 


„o put the most frightful potential conse uence of the mirror imag? 
oo the p ossibility that it may confirm tell out of existence. For 
Ging, apy for either side to interpret concessions as signs A 
lten E ould not be difficult to recognize an off-course sate- 
ong att missile on its way. After all, we, or they, would be expect 


But it is only in th r is 
i ae e fi a image 
impartial in its effect, nal catastrophe that the mirror 8 


s. Short of d ore to lose 
from the accelerating vic A mo barr aaam 


: tention to stil] another weakness of thé 
stance of the West in the hall of twisted mirrors. In the progressive 
exchange of moves and countermoves, it is the Soviet Union that has 
taken the initiative. It is they who choose the time, the place, a 


the weapons; and pressed by the anxiety of being a move behind, W° 
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hasten to r i P i 
They Ack ate eo hona the terms of their choosing. 
an Ee ce i e result is often a greater gain for them 
are should take note of another debilitating effect of the 
ise the el it not only preoccupies us with a false reality but blinds 
tng belief ti ir Thus so long as we remain victims of the reassur- 
ot FADA e Soviet Union can acquire adherents only by force, 
Boei oy 4 underestimate the positive appeal, especially to eco- 
batas A g ward countries, of communism not only as an ideology 
nied ec nology that seems to work. The Soviets themselves are 
soni. aa blind to the effectiveness of this appeal and use it to 
re = e advantage. But because of our own deprecatory image 
Siir ie pemiee potential of communist ideas and methods, and 
taliate os any missionary zeal of our own, we are slow even to re- 
Ge eae his peaceful sphere of competition between systems. Rather 
p nue to concentrate our efforts on bigger and better nuclear 
th pons. In our anxiety to be prepared for the hot war, we risk losing 
e cold war and finding ourselves a minority in a world dominated by 


communism ideologically and economically. 


uences? One step seems 
an to break down the 
s both us and the Russians from 
are. If we can succeed 


How can we avoid 
clearly indicated: we m 
Psychological barrier that prevent 
ear d ourselves as we really 
in dispelling the Soviet Union’s bogeyman p 
stand to gain, for to the same degree that militant communism thrives 
in a context of external threat, it is weakened as this threat is reduced. 

urveillance, and 


And as the raison detre for sacrifice, S 
the expression of such potential 


appears there arises opportunity for 
still exist in Russian society. 


> But we rejoice too fore we can hope to make any prog- 
ress in changing the views of the Russians, we must learn to see 
reality ourselves. And he 
must be willing and eager to l 
to encourage Ameri i 
possible on a grand scale; estimates of the number of American tour- 
ists in the Soviet Union last summer range from 8000 to 15,000. 

o see what is 


But mere looking is not enough. One must be able t 
m the USSR with little beyond con- 


there. Many a traveler returns fro 
ectations of black or white, as the case may 


firmations of his prior exp a 
e. How can we enhance the possibility of seeing something else 
is to encourage 


besides the expected when it is there? One possibility is +0, i 
travel on an even larger scale by persons who have @ legitimate basis 
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for interacting and finding common ground with the Russians on 
ideologically neutral matters—in science, culture, industry and com- 
merce. In the course of such interactions it should be easier for us to 
become aware of the actual realities of Soviet life—both good and bad. 
And in selecting persons for such exposure, we should pick those who 
have status and influence back home so that their accounts cannot be 
readily dismissed as the irresponsible ramblings of incompetents and 
fellow travelers. 

But, you may say, all this is obvious, and hardly requires any 
radical reorientation of American policy. True, but this is only the 
first step, and the next may not be so easy. For, if we are truly serious 
about exposing ourselves to the realities of the Soviet society and its 
people, then we must be willing to go much further than we have 
in permitting and encouraging Soviet citizens to travel in the United 
States. We should, for example, revise our immigration and travel 
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eran e of the awesome destructive power of nuclear weapons. 
alike to Se response of intellectuals, military strategists, and statemen 
of makin is alarm has been to focus their attention upon the problem 
inns 8 the balance steadier and more durable. The interest in 
Ghas pom and in the concept of “stable deterrence” reflects this 
is. though efforts to reduce the military insecurities of East and 
metho im obviously laudable, I believe that the current emphasis on 
Bann 5 of stabilizing the mutual terror should:be viewed as, at best, 
fan te with stopgap measures. The “hostile peace” of stabilized mu- 
vulne al and of institutionalized mutual suspicion is intrinsically 
atm rable to the social and psychological maladies that breed in an 
Osphere of tension and suspicion. We must begin to find roads to 
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ial i is that if each 
f mutual terror. The essential idea is 
mie pie iid capacity which has a high degree of 
a . . . . 


in “stable deterrents,” others inhere in the atmosphere of tension and 

spicion of the present “hostil r - 
stability lead even some Proponents of the doctrine of stable eye 
rence to neglect the mutuality of interest of both sides (i.e., that 
weapon systems of the Soviet of the Unitec 
States be equally invulnerable to surprise attack) which is ae 
in the doctrine; it leads others who are not fully aware of the imp 


tions of the theory of stable deterrence to support such ee 
viewpoints as the doctrine of “massive retaliation” and the doctri 
of “instantaneous, automatic ret 


aliation,” 
Below, we examine some o; 
cept of “stable deterrence” and j 


l 
nuclear weapon systems; (2) the mutua: 


e 
) ; 3S appropriate rather than unjust; a 
potential attacker is neither masochistic (ie, is not self-destructive 


conflict wi ; 
1l. Mutual invulnerability of EEn ee, As Herman Kahn 
(1960) has Pointed out, if the Present level of expenditure on researc 


; ae a 
relating to military weapons continues, one can be reasonably certai 
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that new, surprising weapons will be developed. Weapons which are 
now considered to be relatively invulnerable will become relatively 
vulnerable, Recognition of this possibility has led military theorists to 
the view that it would be dangerous to “place all their eggs in one 
basket”—i.e., to rely on one weapons system (e.g., the Polaris sub- 
marine) rather than upon a mixture of different weapons systems. 
Owever, without an effective agreement to limit and control weapons 
development, one may expect that, sooner or later, unpredictable 
Tesearch developments will make the balance of mutual terror teeter 
to one side or the other. Pessimistically, one may even say that an 
agreement which limits and controls weapons and their development, 
even if “fully-inspected,” might not prevent an imbalance from 
eveloping unless the agreement expresses or produces the intention 
not to violate it. This is possible because the technology of inspection 
“pasion could, under some circumstances, develop more rapidly than 
the technology of detecting incipient evasions. E 
f= Mutual vulnerability of populations. The “balance of terror 
~octrine not only assumes that the nuclear weapons are mutually 
“vulnerable but also that they are mutually effective. _ Anything 
Which one-sidedly limits the destructiveness of the other side’s weapons 
‘Sturbs the balance. Thus, if one side begins to develop a large-scale 
civil defense program, the other side may feel that it will lose its 
viuity to deter an attack since its retaliation will not be so fearsome. 
et, it is evident that there are strong pressures for a unilateral 
evelopment of civil defense. Some of these pressures, oddly enough, 
originate in strong proponents of the doctrine of stable deterrence: 
ey warn of the dangerous implications for world peace were the 
°viet Union to initiate unilaterally a civil defense program against 
clear attack, but advocate that we do so unilaterally (Rand 
“rporation Study, 1958). Perhaps their recommendations are based 
FS the assumption that the Soviet Union has already initiated such 
k Program; if so, this basis for our action should be clearly stated. My 
“iticism here is not of defensive measures (whether they be anti- 
missile or civil defense) per se but rather of measures which are not 
“tual in orientation. 
wear, Rational, responsible control of the decision to use the 
Capons, One of the greatest sources of instability arises from the 
Possibility that one side or the other will use nuclear weapons without 
ba & made a responsible decision to use them or will use them 
si rause of misinformation or misunderstanding concerning the other 
inf The fact is that the facilities for gathering and processing 
stmation, the communication network, the governmental decision- 
> Ng apparatus, and the military command and control techniques 
K Wired to make a quick decision to use nuclear weapons are 
“tremely complex. It is very unlikely that any nation has the 
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over-ready to kill 100 million or More people, Apart from 8 
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immediate and automatic retaliation, if attack and counterattack by 
missiles are not separated in time, how could the survivors know who 
Started the war? 
If we take the theory of stable deterrence seriously, the doctrine 
of retaliatory response to a nuclear attack should be a doctrine calling 
or an unanxious, deliberate, delayed response which permits the 
Nuclear aggressor to be identified unambiguously before the world and 
fore its own people. Such a doctrine might encompass the threat of 
ited retaliation (of no more than an eye for an eye) to induce the 
People of the aggressor nation to overthrow their government and to 
rutender to the U.N. The threat of limited retaliation in relation to 
ited aggression, in addition to being more justifiable (i.e. less 
provocative) and Tess likely to result in unlimited catastrophe, is also 
P robably more credible than the threat of massive retaliation in 
relation to limited destruction. et’ 
Bes 8. An effective threat does not provoke the events which it is 
"Ying to deter. Psychologists, sociologists, and psychiatrists, who have 
ong been concerned with the prevention and control of antisocial 
CAavior, would undoubtedly agree that one of the great dangers in 
© threat of force (in a “get tough” policy) is that it often incites the 
ae Avior it is attempting to prevent. There are several pnt 
Uno e why threats provoke rather than deter: (a) the peri 
inj § torce is perceived to be an expression of an underlying in T a 
hte Tather than of self-defense (e.g. if a military leader boasts ; 
is nation’s ability to destroy an attacker, the statement is more likely 
(b © seen as aggressive “rocket rattling” than as peaceful in La re 
Testrai e threat of force is perceived to be an attempt unjus y z 
in: amn actions which the threatened party feels entitled to anges 
eas $) the threatened party has desire to be a “martyr e y LE 
an ed; (d) the threatener is perceived to be bluffing; an a he 
can atener is perceived to be.so irresponsible or pen, am 
the wt Control the use or non-use of his threatened force and, > 
© only Way to control him is to destroy his capacity to threaten. 
We examine our recent and current policies to see whether 
rovoke or deter, we must conclude that some of our policies 
t unprovocative. The placement of vulnerable nuclear weapons 
missiles in Europe and the use of vulnerable overseas bases by 
ee ers carrying nuclear weapons are highly provocative, because the 
cout and bases would not survive a nuclear attack and, hanes 
mt be used as a retaliatory force: their only feasible use is 
ate attack, Brinkmanship, the reliance on the perceived possibility 
imited conflicts (e.g, over Berlin and over Quemoy) might 
te to all-out nuclear war as a means of deterring limited war, 
© search for information which would make the other side's 
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f 
i ce vulnerable to surprise attack are two examples o 
oe To be sure, military provocativeness is not limited 
a a S theory of stable deterrence assumes that the potential 
attacker is rational in the economic sense that he will not attnok Y 
the expected gain resulting from the attack is smaller than the ep 
loss and if the expected loss from not attacking is less than noe “ 
attacking. Moreover, it assumes that the potential retaliator oo 
reasonably accurate conception of the nature of the potential attacke’ 

complex system of values and disvalues. Both assu 
rather dubious. Behavior particularly i 


nuclear weapo 
for such concepts as stability 


not been solved. What would represent a stable distribution of nuclear 
weapon? Whom to deter? 


Let me 
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safety without regard for the safety 


danger for all. In such a situation 
action that will avert Catastrophe is t 
order by persuasivel i 
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Some Suggestions for International Policy 


But how does one create order out of potential chaos? How 
does one take the initiative in such an attempt? What rules and 
Procedures should be developed? How can one be confident that the 
rules will be followed? These are difficult questions, but I venture 
to sketch an answer in the following paragraphs. It is self-evident 
that to facilitate the development of order and justice in international 
re'ations we must weaken the conditions which promote disorder 
and injustice and strengthen the conditions which promote the opposite 
State of affairs, 


Weakening the Conditions Leading to Disorder 


The major conditions leading to disorder in the present inter- 
Onal scene are: 
l. The revolution in military technology and the arms race. To 
qercome the dangers inherent in this situation we need to: (a) 
velop a counter-revolution in disarmament technology; (b) nego- 
fate agreements and take steps unilaterally which will decrease 
military instability by preventing the diffusion of nuclear weapons, by 
reducing the fear of surprise attacks, and by reducing the likelihood 
Š devastating incidents through accident, misunderstanding, or in- 
sanity; and (c) move toward disarmament theory and technology which 
Permits a reliable disarmament. It seems to me unlikely that substantial 
‘armament will be feasible before a marked change has occurred in 
e international atmosphere. Consider only the unrealism of dis- 
Armament negotiations without the participation of Communist en 
con, <, The widening gap in standards of living between the = 
Ountries of Europe and North America and the poor countries 0 
Hei Africa, and Latin America, coupled with the increasing geme 
o S of this difference and a rising “revolution of expectations. BA 
r vious that the rich countries have to spend much more organ z > 
« Search-tutored effort in the attempt to assist the people in the 
vnderdeveloped” countries to acquire the educational, economic, and 
political skills and resources to become independent, thriving nations. 
re ess “independent” to emphasize the importance of not invo 
Pse underdeveloped nations in the cold war, the importance s 
pasigi- them to develop in ways which do not pressure them to be 
mMmitted to one “bloc” or the other. l 
ce The existence of two organized crusading ideologies, eg 
see oa in the U.S. and the other in the Soviet Union, which es 
ten their antagonistic interests while neglecting their ie ~ | 
sei ative interests. I think it is the special duty of the so i 
tentists in each “bloc” to expose the mythologies of each system, to 
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rules and of the strength of the cooperative bonds that exist among the 
Participants, 

_ I shall employ this rather condensed presentation of “the condi- 
tions of normative order” to make some proposals for our inter- 
national policy. 

l. We must be unremitting in our attempt to communicate with 
members of the Communist bloc in such a way that the mutual recog- 
nition of our sharing many values in common ( €.g., peace, technological 
vance, prosperity, science, health, education, cultural progress) is 
fostered. We should neither initiate nor reciprocate barriers to 
Communication, Clearly our policy of noncommunication with Com- 
munist China makes no sense if we ever expect them to participate in 
arms control or disarmament agreements. neh 

2. To develop a system of rules, our course of conduct in inter- 
national affairs should exemplify supra-nationalistic or universalistic 
values; it should constantly indicate our willingness to live up to the 
values that we expect others to adhere to.: We must give up the 

Sctrine of “special privilege” and the “double standard” in judging 
Sur own conduct and that of the Communist nations. In my view, only 
a double standard would suggest that Communist China is aggressive 
toward us, but that we have not been so toward them; that the use of 
military force to maintain the status-quo is peace-preserving while 

e use of force to change it is aggressive; that Communist bases near 
e United States are menacing while United States bases adjacent to 
the Soviet Union are peaceful; ete. : : 

- To cut through the atmosphere of basic mistrust which exists, 
the United States should engage in a sustained policy of attempting to 
establish Cooperative bonds with the Communist bloc. I emphasize 

Sustained” to indicate that the policy should not be withdrawn in the 
ace of initial rebuffs, which may be expected. Our policy should be 
° avoid the reciprocation of hostility and to always leave open the 
Possibility of mutual cooperation despite prior rebuff. This means 

at we should have a positive interest in helping people in the 

Ommunist nations toward a higher standard of living and our trade 
Policies should reflect this. It means that we should have an active 
terest in reducing their fears that they may be the victims of military 
aggression. It means, basically, that we should attempt to relate to 

em as though they were human. Relating to them as though they 
are devils, or some inhuman horde, will only help to confirm our 
nightmares. é 

The thesis of this paper has been that an orientation to the other’s 
Welfare, as well as to one’s own, is a basic prerequisite to a peace 
Sustained by mutual confidence rather than by mutual terror, “As 
Well as to one’s own welfare” is underlined here to emphasize that 
Oss of self-identity is a poor foundation for cooperation in inter- 
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i iving societies that 
i in interpersonal relations. Thriving = 
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Current and Needed Psychological 
Research in International 
Relations 


Daniel Katz 
University of Michigan 


Six related areas of current and needed psychological research 
can be identified in the field of international relations’: (1) the 
ering strategies of dealing with group conflict and the effects of 
ese strategies upon conflict resolution—the area of social action; 
the basis of aggression and violence in the individual personality— 
ʻe individual motivational approach; (3) national imagery, the 
image people hold of other countries as well as of their own country— 
© area of cognitive structures; (4) the role of public opinion in the 
Outbreak of war and the role of public opinion with respect to 
isatmament and nuclear warfare—the social process approach; (5) 
the Psychological basis of national sovereignty and national involve- 
ment—the area of social structure; (6) the social and psychological 
Conditions conducive to the development of international structures— 
Additional social structural considerations. 


Strategies of Conflict Resolution 


„The first area of needed research concerns the strategies of 
Cc ~ The author is indebted to his colleagues at the Center for Research on 
ace Resolution of the University of Michigan for many of the research 
reweestions listed in these pages. He is also grateful to two mimeographed 
S commissioned by the Institute for International Order, presently to be 
p ished, which cover in much more comprehensive fashion the task attempted 
and V. Paper: one by Ithiel de Sola Pool entitled “Research on Communication 
a alues in Relation to War and Peace,” the other by Richard C. Snyder and 
Rouse H. Robinson on “National and International Decision Making.” Three other 
qüate should be called to the attention of the interested reader: The new 
for ey digest, Current Thought on Peace and War, published by the Institute 
confia rational Order, New York City; the reviews of current research on 
U g resolution which appear in the Journal of Conflict Resolution and the 
oat Co volume of 1957, The Nature of Conflict, published by the International 
ciological Association. 
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sub-systems. In other words, our actions in the roles we play in a 
social system are limited and determined by the role requirements of 
the system and are not the direct reflection of our own personality 
needs and desires. 
Those who cling to a personality explanation of international strife, 
and yet realize that few wars are desired consciously or unconsciously 
y the great majority of people on either side, find refuge in empha- 
sizing the personality dynamics of the top leaders in the national 
structure. The final decision to push the fatal button may be made by 
one man just as the final decision to drop an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima was made by President Truman. Granted that we need to 
know the character structure of key role incumbents for a full under- 
Standing of group action, we also need to know the role demands 
which are made upon top leaders. And we need to know the social 
requirements at any one period which exert a selective influence upon 
the type of leaders who are likely to move upward in the military and 
governmental structure. Nazi Germany was less the psychopathology 
Of Hitler than it was a set of social and economic conditions and an 
Institutional structure of irresponsibility for “the little people.” 


National Imagery 


Personality factors do contribute, however, to our third area of 
Study, namely, the way in which people see their own nation and 
Other nations. The nation as the major geographical and political unit 
of social life provides an easy organizational focus about which 
Cognitive structures readily develop—structures which characteristi- 
cally have dimensions of hostility and friendliness and strength and 
Weakness (Boulding, 1959). The image of one’s own country is 
8enerally one of a peace loving strong nation while other countries 
may be perceived as chauvinistic and aggressive. The nature of such 
images and their determinants has been a continuing interest in social 
Psychology, Buchanan and Cantril (1953) in their UNESCO study 
reported that people develop a particular image of another nation to 
give cognitive substance to their fears or hopes induced by informa- 
tion about the other country’s threatening or friendly actions. Older 
stereotyped conceptions furnish the raw material for the organization 
of such images. The same investigators found that an international 
frame of reference was part of a broader set of values which asserted 
the belief in the changeability of human nature. Harold Isaacs of 

IT is currently investigating the reciprocal images of Americans 
and Africans and attempting to discover how these mutual images 
affect the course of American-African relations. In preparation at the 
present time is a volume under the sponsorship of SPSSI edited by 
Herbert Kelman which will center on the role of national images in 
international behavior. 
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fantasy. E. Reigrotski and N, Anderson (1959) did find favorable 
tensive samples of people who were 


attitudes resulting, the old hosti i 

A stile at 
merely used the food provided for the 
against one another, It too ituation į i i l 
were created, one in en. leh one Oa exam of 


th A ity o: 
interest, before favorable attitude icon ita 
established. NE 


Public Opinion 


Though favorable images of another nar: bap ue ter ofill 
x “Ts = t, it is S 
possible to mobilize public Opinion against emia A PE War II 
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we concentrated more upon the creation of an unfavorable image of 
German rulers than of the German people than we did in World War I. 
The study of the role of public opinion in the outbreak of hostilities 
is Currently receiving some attention, in that in democracies public 
— affects the national decision-making processes, either as a 
actor which is manipulated by leaders, or as an influence which 
guides leaders in national policy-making. 
5 Proposals have been made by Quincy Wright (1957) and by 
tuart Dodd (1959) for a barometer of public opinion the world over, 
Which would indicate areas of tension in time for constructive action to 
z taken. Moreover, national leaders are often inadequately informed 
A ae developing opinion in another nation and so are poorly equipped 
eal with it. Walter Lippmann, for one, believes that we, not only, 
Were slow to assess public opinion in Cuba but are still not adequately 
informed about the climate of opinion in some other Latin American 
Countries. The significant dimensions of opinions in other cultures 
Could profit by more thorough psychological research and Robert 
efner has begun a non-parametric type of factor analysis to get at 
common and unique dimensions of international attitudes in different 
Cultures, 

, The determinants of public opinion relating to international rela- 
tions is also worthy of further investigation. W. Maurer has suggested 
: © importance of studying the gatekeepers of information about 

Oreign affairs, the small number of foreign correspondents, whose 
Teports furnish the bulk of our knowledge of what is going on in 
various parts of the world. Ithiel Pool (1960) points out that all United 
States reportage from India, apart from embassy circles, comes through 
t e correspondents of the Associated Press, the United Press, Time, 
Life and the New York Times who form the better part of the American 

ulltime press corps in New Delhi. In similar fashion, the news from 
Most capitals of the world comes from a handful of men. Pool suggests 
a study, not only of the qualifications of correspondents, but of how 
far they can rise above the limited perspective of their clientele to 
a frame of reference of citizens of the world. This research might 
Parallel that of Chadwick Alger of Northwestern who is studying the 
Secretariat staffs of international organizations to see what effects 
their international roles have upon their values and attitudes. 

Though it is important to develop our knowledge about the role 
of public opinion in international crises, it is also necessary to 
Tecognize that the next war may be set off by accident or design, 

ough the pressing of buttons, without the mediation of any opinion 
Process. It becomes critical, then, to study opinions and attitudes 
about nuclear weapons and disarmament, about war and peace. In 
past few years British and Scandanavian public opinion has 
come aroused about the use of atomic weapons. The British have 
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i ional weapons rather 
back to the notion of conventiona c De 
Soca en as a deterrent. In 1958 the Norwegian Lal 
an 4 


recede disaster, as witness 
the history of legislation to guard the publi 


National Structure iis 

The fifth area of national structure and national zovereipiiy 
received little study from Psychologists, Though national struc oti 
is of Primary concern to other social Scientists we need more psyc 
logical understanding of suc i 


o 
at accounts for the varying degna 
y different Countries see themselyes as non-participa hl 
in decisions about war and peace? Two aspects of our hig 7 
developed institutional structure may be of interest here. The fir 


to 
: Process which makes us amenable 
assuming any role in adult life whi 


e perf | hen and Brehm 
(1980) gave school children the ia A assays E 
favor of shorter Summer vacations for stated prizes. Most of th 
subjects complied and those who Teceived the higher prizes change 
their own attitudes on the subject ess than those who nee 
smaller prizes and yet went ahead with the task. In other words, ive 
heavy reward meant that they assumed the role with little coen Te 
dissonance since it was a role forced upon them by the amount of 
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reward. d . 
jobs, wri scab ae fashion many adults turn out shoddy work on their 
any number io geet copy that verges on the fraudulent or engage in 
canonis afar > her activities to which they do not apply their own 
scene hele 4 e morality. Many students of the contemporary social 
Conformity i hat we have gone too far in making a virtue of role 
= esponsibilit ae of itself and so permitting the individual complete 
is not mor cee or his role performances. What we need, however, 
analysis, res gore about the evils of institutions but theoretical 
ia Paean ba and social inventions which will preserve 
med ee ureaucratic role structure and yet improve desirable 
clearly yin relvant aspect of social structure is the weakness of 
zational ae care ee of role responsibility for integrating the organi- 
impersonali s “ps for policy making and policy implementation. The 
e lack of of role structures, the doctrine of checks and balances, 
makes it both sppropriately informed public for decision validation 
action. The f arul to assess blame and to institute corrective 
seem to o eedback mechanisms for the correction of foreign policy 
is not ho P g insensitively and ineffectively. Again the problem 
can be ioe. ess. Social institutions are man-made inventions which 
that the proved by their creators. What is needed is the recognition 
Purposes a man-made, that they are devices for satisfying human 
Scientifically that their alteration should be studied objectively and 
upon cha y. It is my thesis in short that our emphasis should not be 
upon ch nging people as if they operated in a social vacuum but 
changin anging role systems and other social devices. This still means 
change,” people but it also means a differing emp 
Another related series of questions would deal with the meaning of 
and 


Nati pa 
el Sovereignty to different sub-groups in our population 
g in this connection has suggested 


hasis in social 


natio 

e oan Poy a concept which gives em 
scribin expression but is unre 
tigas ea an international order? For examp ' 
approv e last year reported that 72 per cent of the American people 
ae i, of a UN army of sufficient size to deal with small wars 
Natio s = the world. Yet if the question had been about yielding 
b oih sovereignty the results might have been far different. On 
emotional] hand, as people we are apparently not as involved 

hótion ally in national concepts as we once were. Our nation 
national ren, less sensitive than it once was; instance the lack of 
stance. _Teaction to the trial of Powers and his less than patriotic 
; instance the reaction to the attack upon our airmen in the 
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i i igi i i on new 
C It may be that nationalism like religion is taking 
ongo. 
; i i ncerns 
Sell another aspect of research on national r pe 
niz: i of c 
i ization as a system for the maintenance es 
its orga "emacs historical origins of the state (Coser, za = 
aee leaders mistaken in their conception that to ac 
nai 


International Structure 


The sixth area 
involvement, namely, 


= wth 
the Psychological factors productive of grov 
of international structures, 


ission tO 
recent report by the ie mi 5 
Study the Organization of Peace, headed by Arthur Holco: 
(1960), has a series of speci 


s. P are 
included in summit Conferences, If these and similar proposat. Tay 
sound, how can they gain adequate consideration by our p 
makers, and how can Operational research aid in the process? 
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might arise. Can research substantiate this hypothesis between 
organized groups within the nation? 

Thorough research is critically needed on some of the amazing 
developments in the direction of international cooperation. European 
Countries with centuries of hostility, distrust and hatred are beginning 
to cooperate in the European common market which dislocates some 
of their citizens and which means some giving up of national 
Sovereignty. Studies of this process by European social scientists 
with some collaboration from Americans constitute a genuine priority 
in the international field. It is of interest in this connection to note 
that Lloyd Free’s study (1959) of one hundred members of Parlia- 
Ment in each of seven countries, supplemented by other leadership 
interviews, reports ardent support for the integration of Italy into 
the European community in Italian official and elite circles with four 
Out of ten parliamentary leaders stating that the most important 
Problem facing Europe is European unification. The difficulty of 
Studying international relations has led Harold Guetzkow (1959) to 
a series of simulation experiments in which teams are set up to 
represent nations in interaction with different team members assigne 
to different national roles in keeping with the Rand research on 
gaming. The hope is that such simulation models may lead to 
Clarification of theories about international relations. 


Incompatible Values 
Finally, the basic issue of peaceful coexistence and its psycho- 
logical assumptions must be faced. Can there be economic an 
ideological competition on the one hand between the Russian and 
estern systems, and yet cooperation in the control and prevention ri 
War? The Russian leaders maintain that the answer is in the 
affirmative but our own leaders question their sincerity. The psycho- 
gical problem is whether or not mechanisms can be worked out to 
accommodate incompatible values. In the vn States wo a 
usto i odation for incompatible re 
Ty of toleration and of aege tion for Se allen 
Values color so much of their everyday beliefs and habits. In some 
Countries there has been a peaceful coexistence between a socialistic 
abor movement and a capitalistic management in spite of Marxian 
Predictions about the inevitable overt conflict. European countries 
ave tolerated Communist parties in the body politic, though not 
Without cost. We need more theoretical formulation of the accommoda- 
©n of incompatible or conflicting value systems, and research r 
iscover how and why such accommodation does work aa eel 
occurs (Wright ef al, 1954). For as C. Wright Mills (IS ) 
Puts it, “Before the world is made safe again for American 
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ca i i be 
italism or Soviet communism or anything else, it had better 

7 roe 

ule safe for human life. 
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Roles for Psychologists in the 
Formulation and Evaluation 


of Policy 


Roger W. Russell 


Indiana University 


a el a contributors to this collection of papers have considered 
p oligy i $ ological aspects of a wide variety of issues affecting national 
of thei a nuclear age. The implication is that psychologists, by way 

r special competences in the study of human behavior, should 


Pe ealizihg, three years ago, the importance of surveying our 
both i examining what, if anything, we have to contribute in 
i e short and long range—the American Psychological Associa- 


tion in 
on initiated a project which led to the formal esta! 
n Psychology in National and 


APA took the lead among the 
of the psychologist- 
diical t, and most 
of e problems of our times. I shall draw heavily upon the work 


e the problems. à 


he problems are so overwhelming in magnitude and urgency 


a 
th 
at they frequently produce the withdrawal response of escape by 
ologists to consider. With- 
which often 


s 
he response to psychologists who evidence an interest. It was 


e 
Ph a true in the 1940's that withdrawal 
the al responses to the possibility of psyc 
war effort, yet, in retrospect, the contri 
79 
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M. hi Vi Wi orts to 
y psy g i anize our eff 

an O. ists believe that v e can BOY: org: T 

ak pe Nea a contributions to the solutions of present prob m: 

make 


A View of Present Policy 


i discover 

for themselves that psychologists may aah 

b’ niy sit by policy which is already in being, ae = 

it should not be assumed that the limitations of present p ee 

A During the past years I have had oT polioy by 

articipate in discussions of national and internationa! P one 
groups having several different primary interests and points 


: cies 0 
I believe that it is accurate to summarize the central tendeni 
these discussions in the following way. 


There is little chance that 


able and acceptable form sho 

Violent methods of re 
presently suppressed by poli 
based upon the Concept of ni 
view is that the full effective 


an invulnerable “second 
retaliato 


x e 
acting to international ee 
cy and practices of the major vail ng 
uclear deterrent power. The pa han 
ness of such power will be reache 


Ong this period of “nuclear any 


to more nations th 
commitment to the 


ide 
Policy of deterrence would seem to prov? 
relative stability at the level of 
range. 


m s ent 
It is, therefore, vital that the present search for and refinem 
of non-violent methods f 


:, a. 1 
or resolving conflicts be pushed with for 
possible speed and Sincerity; they can constitute the substitute 
deterrent power in main 


: ‘our 
taining Stability over the long range. 
general classes of non-yj 


«onal 
olent methods are clearly visible in nation 
and international Policy today; 


s ‘ com- 
international’ cooperation, 
promise, persuasion, and arms regu 


lation, -serat 
1. International Cooperation provides a means of integ 


ne ee, ee 
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the needs of both sides to a dispute by finding a shared objective or 
a common course of action acceptable to the majority members of 
both groups. Attempts to develop a working system of international 
law are examples of this approach. It is the stated objective of the 
United States government to work for the universal rule of law; but 
e reservations which our Congress has attached to the optional 
clause of the statute of the International Court of Justice are one of 
the present barriers to progress toward this end. The reservations 
arise, at least in part, from deeply entrenched national attitudes and 
stereotypes that are difficult to alter even when there is suficient 
and urgent reason to do so. 
. 2. Compromise is currently the most common method of adjust- 
ing conflicts of interests. It requires that the parties to a dispute 
modify their objectives so that they can agree upon a modus operandi. 
€ss compromise leads to modifications of objectives which are 
acceptable to the parties involved, it does not lead to a lasting 
reduction of the basic conflict. There are many historical instances 
ìn which compromise has led to reduced tension, but there also are 
the Ethiopias and the Munichs to remind us of the human vagaries 
which influence the time span over which compromises may be 
effective, 

3. Persuasion employs many specific techniques to alter attitudes 
and objectives of other groups and, thus, is an aggressive, although 
Non-violent, as well as a defensive practice. Disputes may be resolved 
or minimized by inducing groups to change their attitudes or 
Objectives to conform more closely with those of the persuader. 

uring the past few years we have witnessed almost continuous 
attempts to influence human behavior by persuasion: international 
Contests between achievements and counter-achievements—and even 
anti-achievement achievements—have confused rather than clarified 
© scene, d 

4. Arms regulation capitalizes on the rationale that manifest 
Conflicts of a violent nature may be minimized or prevented by 
removing the means of violence. The ultimate goal may be “total 

Sarmament,” although it includes “arms limitation” or “partial arms 
reduction” and elimination of particular weapons systems, e.g., 
nuclear, biological, chemical warfare. The prolonged London, and 
ater Geneva, negotiations since World War II have reminded us 
of the exceedingly complex human factors affecting the application 
of these non-violent methods and of how primitive is our skill in 
Controlling them. ; 
b According to the view I have presented of the scene, policy is 

ased upon the concept of deterrent power which is likely to inhibit 
Manifest conflict of a violent nature only over the short run. During 
e short run there are opportunities, if advantage is taken of them, 
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to refine and to evaluate non-violent methods of reducing conflict, 
which are more likely to achieve long range security. Matters i: 
policy, short and long range, are heavily loaded with problems o 
human behavior. 


Roles for Psychologists 


I shall assert quite boldly that there are useful roles for psychol- 
ogists in this present scene and in the development of future policy 
and practices. As I pointed out earlier, national policy is based upon 
knowledge and assumption in which human factors are centr 
elements. It is certain that problems in the formulation and evalua- 
tion of policy go considerably beyond the range of special 
competences of psychologists. But psychologists do have methods 
and techniques, sophistication about relevant variables, and some 
well-founded information which should be useful in the process of 
applying knowledge to the formulation of policy and of evaluating 
certain assumptions underlying policy. At least this is an assumption 
which many psychologists now make, an assumption which, in my 
ae deserves being put to the test. In the course of their substantive 
analyses the authors of other papers in the present collection have 


suggested roles which th i ; i w to 
discuss the roles more eee psychologist may play; I wish no 


| asic psychological questio Ily are. This is 
entirely understandabl : A ns really 5 
direction in which they eee ee are ‘tained tö know 


i ae the past three 
colleagues have turned their attentio caminati icy issues 
for psychological components n to examination of policy is 


tions are presented in preced 


, no ; : amined 
the issues has concluded aa a et who has seriously exami 


ty deterrence to non-violent methods 
onal conflicts. One role for psych® 
ychological components which mig 
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otherwise go unrecognized, and a role for APA is to encourage and 
to support the coordination of individual efforts. 

2. Summarizing and integrating current information. Following 
traditional approaches, recognition of psychological problems should 
lead to surveys of our present knowledge for possible solutions. In 
the opinions of many of our colleagues there are very useful contribu- 
tions to be made through the compiling and integrating of in- 
formation which is already available and relevant to the issues we 
are discussing, Frequently considerable effort is needed to establish 

e relevance of available information and to translate it into terms 
which policymakers can understand and put to use: psychology 
must prepare itself to communicate useful information to non- 
Psychologists. 

3. Research. It is obvious that readily accessible answers to 
psychological problems affecting national policy will frequently not 

e available. Research is necessary both to clarify issues and to find 
answers to problems. It is in this role that psychologists are likely 
to feel most at home. Indeed, there is already a considerable 
amount of such research in progress; the effort is increasing steadily. 

4. Application of current knowledge and skills. A few years 
ago one of our experimental colleagues commented about current 
trends in psychology: “Biggest of them all is that in the past thirty 
years psychology has shortened its hair, left its alleged ivory tower, 
and gone to work.” (Morgan, 1947.) We have lost our anxieties 
Over applications of our knowledge and skills in many areas, although, 
as a group, we have wisely stayed alert to the possibilities of claiming 
more than we can validly achieve. Why can we not examine Our 
current knowledge and skills for possible applications to the solutions 
of problems of policy in a nuclear age? 

Application requires that information about psychological knowl- 
edge and skills reach policy makers who may use it directly or who 
may be in a position to call upon others for assistance. During a 
Symposium some dozen years ago the comment was made that 
makers of national policy have until recently had as little concern for 
Psychologists as cows do for Sunday. I am not confident that the 
situation has since altered to any very significant degree. This is in 
arge part our own responsibility. As our knowledge has developed 
we have not refined the ways by which relevant findings can be 
conveyed and made convincing to people in strategic policy positions. 

he fact that psychologists have not served advisory roles in the 
ormulation and evaluation of national policy is often attributed at 
east as much to difficulties of communication as to the public's 
Perception of our capabilities. It is said that the technical language 
of Psychology strikes others as so much jargon—yet some of us are 
Supposed to be experts in human communication! 
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I have been rather critical of psychologists for not contributing 
more to the formulation and evaluation of public policy. In all fair- 
ness it must be said that, as a group, they are not smug about their 
competences to solve on their own all, or even any, large policy 
problems, but some of them would appreciate opportunities to 
discover what contributions they may be able to make. In the view of 
many persons’ experiences in the work of federal government 
agencies, such opportunities are few and far between. No 
acknowledged role for psychology in the shaping or execution of 
public policy is yet discernible; at the level of government depart- 


ments, the psychologist is still reportedly not often requested to apply 
his special competences to 


administering programs. There 
that, over the next d 


much, either in effect or in intent. BU 
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rae The current controversy over fluoridation is the spectacular and 
Pee sg by-product of a remarkable health measure introduced 
rain han ten years ago. Seldom has there been a measure to pro- 
e publics health which has been so effective, so certain, and so 
mple. And yet, curiously enough, seldom has a program for safe- 
gromy health evoked an outcry so vehement, so sustained, and so 
E cessful in blocking action. As a prelude to the other papers in 
f s special number of the Journal, the present article supplies a 
actual and historical backdrop of the fluoridation issue and a sum- 
mary of the social science research relating to it. 


Origins of Fluoridation 
s of fluorine in reducing the incidence of tooth 
ance. This interesting history, a classic 
c discovery, is reviewed at length by 


McNeil (1957) and summarized by Green ( 1958). A search begun 
at the turn of the century eventually found excessive fluorine to be 
the agent responsible for the mottling of teeth in certain regions of 


Colorado and other western states. In areas where the fluorine con- 
as abnormally high, teeth not only tended 


tent. of the water supply w 
to be discolored but, also, it was noted, relatively free from decay. 
This observation led, in the late thirties, to an epidemiological 
study of 21 cities which revealed a systematic inverse relationship 
between the amount of fluoride in the water and the amount of 
dental decay. The optimum concentration was shown to fall some- 
where between 0.7 and 1.5 ppm (parts per million) depending on 
average temperature and other conditions. With concentration well 
above 1.5 ppm, brown discoloration (a cosmetic rather than a health 
hazard) begins to appear. Like iodine and other trace elements es- 
sential to good health, either an excess or a deficiency of fluorine is 


undesirable. 
The U.S. Public Health Service, having studied thi 
1 


The effectivenes: 
decay was discovered by ch 
case of the ways of scientifi 


e matter for 
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i ld ac- 
i i toxic effects wou é 

1944 satisfied itself that no } ee 

several ip ag ara into local water eae oF enous ka 

compan; tration to 1 ppm, and decide ¢ fee 

to raise the concen f artificial fluoridation. The following year, a 

trolled field studies of ar oe uae you 

: in Newburgh, New York, wit rby on serving 

dation a bal in Grand Rapids, Michigan, mii m 
gon as the control. From the point of view of the Publis Hea 

gon ; 


ai to show 
these field trials were only exploratory and not expected to 
definitive results which would warra: 


i iticism 
The stand of the AMA, especially crucial in the light hhc was 
stressing the Possible non-dental toxic effects of fluori z residen 
strongly affirmed in 1957 and reaffirmed by the executive ye E to per- 
uoridation apparently have not ban measure 
suade any regular scientific Organization to disapprove the 
rlier endorsement. ied. In com- 
ealth measure been so carefully studied. i 


in 
‘ues are 
ine-deficient water (most U.S. communitie 

this category), the caries 


; difficulty: 
regulated and monitored without A 
The cost of addin fluoride is 


ol 
r pers 
nominal—ten or twenty cent E Pi the 
per year. Opponents haye challenged fluoridation in the c 
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ground that it violates constituti i 

eles stitutional rights and on other 

pti, se oe generally sisne the right of a seit 

i RR ation. In the course of this writing, for instance, Chi- 

RE s oe the verge of winning a five-year legal battle over the 

Ensen o o continue fluoridation. The Master in Chancery of the 

ndre a ourt recently completed a report recommending that the 

bo s 4 ismiss an injunction suit against the city filed in 1956 by four 

pt ents who claimed that fluoridation constituted compulsory medi- 
on in violation of their rights and that long-term effects were dan- 


gerous to health. 
ao might suppose that dentists would feel ambivalent about a 
ieee that markedly reduces dental decay, fearing their material 
aese Ibrestened, but this is not the case. Studies have failed to 
whel evidence of such misgivings; on the contrary, dentists over- 
don mingly favor fluoridation. Nor is there an objective basis for 
ae ee the great number (about 80,000) of practicing 
en sts in the United States, less than one-third of the dental needs 
he nation receive attention; and yet the civilian population annually 
spends over one and one-half billion dollars on the care of its teeth,* 


an amount representing over 15% of expenditures for all types of 
medical care, insurance, drugs, hospitalization, etc., according to 
experts in the field (Sognnaes ‘and Shaw, 1958). The chief dental 
officer of the U.S. Public Health Service asserts that over 97 million 
es have decayed teeth requiring treatment 

thers have lost all their teeth (J. Knutson, 
en the universality and enormity 
, the need for earlier 
preventive measures, both for individual and mass applicano bi; 
e 


comes clearly evident (p. 305). . 
the prevention 0 


foremost importance today in 
a public health standpoint (pp. 317-318).” 


The Present Situation 


And yet, despite the magn: 
demonstrated capacity of fluori 
safely and economically, efforts to pro 


countered remarkable opposition. Vocal antagonis 
mpting a place of national imp 


hed from one locality to another to fight the 
While disconcerting to the official 
ablish their case, this op- 
ther public health 


ditures to $2.4 billion 


itude of the dental problem and the 
dation to attack it so successfully, 
mote the measure have en- 
ts arose from the 
ortance as they 


Proponents w. 
Position was not wholly unexpec 
1 Still more recent estimates raise dental expen 


(Progress in Health Services, 1960). 
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si ss that op- 

cepted as indispensable shows at € 
E EA =b ra o Aee erak pasted anoa and D 
position E into effect. To be sure, these earlier mere 
E e o were directed against communicable E 4 
trast a Jess it was confidently expected in many Tu sa 
Nevert oat abate, that the cries of alarm would cease to fr im 
DET the evidence of better teeth among children living in 


the pace of 
celerated. From a total of 


S an 
conference in April, 196] (Terry, 1961). This would indicate 
average annual increment of 


compared to an ave 


effective, the 
dental caries” 


A ion, 
uoridation by executive ajni 
ew England, by town me local 
efeated in about two-thirds of ferenda 
ation, but more lately, in 56 rete 


st 
i » he mo 
The case for fluoridation is straightforward: it combats t a thout 
prevalent of all diseases at little cost and inconvenience an 
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hazard to bodil 

SS re 
a rey it violates individual ae jeniiy ate ee 

e first ar i 

force steadily Sonne pe = least effective. Its persuasive 
reported from one community af vorablo; ee 
is more meaningful t seri after another. Nevertheless the evidence 
insensitive to F iantta tarttolans than to laymen, who are relatively 
magnitde ohik caries pu Ea ocumentation. Moreover, neither the 
much impression on a P bli abi or fie ae t ER 
seriously. It has i lic y ch does not regard tooth decay very 
painful and disfenrin pointed out that dental decay, while costly, 
(J. Kautson, 19603. g, is neither contagious, deadly nor dramatic 

The s visia 
siaa — ba ho the possibility of poisoning, is more per- 
because its refut aod s to the emotions and invokes anxieties, and 
cept of optimal tae ae, ae information (e.g. the con- 
fluorides), Furthermore At ob! E Eo He a oad oe 
negative rather than positive evidenca A dah m tha eater ae 

iney or one damages fon insi TAE m that uoridation causes 
such effects have not a detected d nt ened OE ipads Ha 
i aig rule out the possibility, oe a pels 
peal pki See a fotine Different people demand dif- 
called poemes o pe abi rid ae uding the unobtainable degree 
aoii 7 piny ) k Got y, ecide to act. It takes only a small 
Saat oubt about the sa ety of fluoridation to tip the scales 

ng a chance if there is little counter-balancing concern 
about dental decay. 

But perhaps the most potent of the three common lines of argu- 
ment used by the opposition is the charge that fluoridating the public 
water supply infringes the rights of individuals, who are not free 
under this form of “compulsory medication” to choose whether or not 
to consume extra quantities of fluoride. The argument rests on a value 
assumption and thus falls beyond the realm of proof or disproof. It 
1s probably this particular argument which is responsible for much of 
the heat ‘generated in local fluoridation campaigns. Interestingly 
enough, a lukewarm concern about the problem of dental decay is 
oktet accompanied by red hot indignation about the measure designe 
© control it. 

The nature of the arguments against fluoridati 
of public policy. One such question concerns the proper r 
ment. To what extent and under what circumstances should public 
authorities provide health benefits to its citizens where no communi- 
cable disease is involved? Improving mutual understanding between 
the layman and the scientist (and the professional who applies the 
findings of the scientist) is another issue. Here the more specific 


on poses questions 
ole of govern- 
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3 ieved, 
i : „OW can mutual education best be achieve 
i a alle Me r will this really make? Still another > 
ie h a of direct versus representative democracy in a technically ar a 
i che When and how should the public decide? When BE 
Pood policy to let the public rather than its political or techni 


i s on 
representatives (e.g., councilmen or public health officers) pas 
measures whose assessment requires sci 


ge, 
seemingly innocent issue, In short, i 


e à r 5 5 lex 
to explain in the extraordinary actions often surrounding this comp 
controversy, 


Social Science Research 


By itself, Scientific Tesearch cannot certify or discredit — 
ju Sments, nor can jt determine what public policy should be, | ns 
Science can supply knowledge that is useful in making wise eee 
and forming effective Policy, Scientific inquiry succeeded in a 
fluorine as the element Providing resistance against dental es | 
Social research is now ing to identify what sways individuals a 
communities to resis or to favor it, Although the a a 
te, there is little hope that a simple explan 


orl- 
oup behavior in regard to T 
i $ at the determinants of attitude: an 
decisions will vary according to different categories of persons 
ifferent communi 


ial investiga cumstances. In fact it is a first order of busi 
or social Investigators to establish 
PN ae 


n 
dation battle in the college 
accounts haye become available s 
as distinguished from a case histo 
of respondents iin North 


(1955). Similar Studies co 


= 
Sk 
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coat re in pint as yet. The research possibilities are 
offers social Sn ar pr es ee BN mahal 

i na experiments in = 
Paige Fe community decision-making hidh cannot be durplien a 
Ki a prato. Moreover, the salience of this particular issue to 
2 rs of the health professions provides an excellent opportunity 
2 Promote collaboration between health practitioners and social re- 
(f rchers. In the light of these potentialities, the number of centers 
‘ma or five at most) sponsoring research on the social and psycho- 
R Etal aspects of fluoridation is surprisingly small. The articles that 
ollow, none previously published, well represent the range of re- 
search efforts recently concluded or now in progress. 


The Papers in this Number 


: Of the articles that follow, the first three deal with the charac- 
teristics distinguishing individuals who oppose fluoridation from 
those who favor it. Insofar as the aim is to explain the motivational 
basis for the behavior of individuals, these articles, as opposed to those 
that follow, are “psychological.” The approach is different in each 
case, as might be expected from the fact that the authors are an 
anthropologist, a sociologist, and a pair of psychologists, respectively. 
For both opponents and proponents a distinction must be made be- 
tween leaders and, followers, that is, between people who become 
active in the local campaign and people who simply vote yea or nay. 


The motives of these groups differ. 

Green’s paper is concerned not with ordinary voters but with 
townsmen who lead the fight against fluoridation. Unlike some of 
uoridation who combine 


the nationally prominent opponents of fl 
passion with a measure of opportunism, local opponents tend to be 
Green produces evidence, including graphic 


earnest and sincere. 
quotations from his field notes, to support a number of contentions: 
that indignation over the presumed violation of personal freedom is 
more fundamental, in the minds of his informants, than the danger 
of poisoning; that the fear of poisoning symbolizes a disposition to 
see fluoridation as an insidious attack by a vague constellation of im- 
personal social forces bent on usurping the powers and the preroga- 
tives of the common citizen; and that the root cause of this feeling of 
nents of fluoridation, is the 


being victimized, sensed by active oppo 
ess and impersonality of the sources of power and 


increasing remoten 
influence affecting the daily life of the individual. 
Citizens who vote against fluoridation, unlike active opponents, 
do not seem to be unduly exercised about loss of individual freedom. 
One study of voters in Cambridge, Massachusetts, did, however, 
show that people voting against the measure, as compared to those 
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3 i voting 
he reasons, tend to register their resentment against society by 
against fluoridation. 


society 
Of course, if Simmel’s thesis is correct, those sectors of 
which feel themselves disadvanta 


idation 

ats in the matter of local referenda on She BA 

m the pattern in other types of referen 

subject meritin § more study. j er 
e paper by Kirscht and Knutson tests the proposition adv 

by some investigator. 


° á $ rticular 
8, that rejection of fluoridation is a par 
manifestation of a 


: its effects 
generalized hostility to science and its 
on society, The authors find that o 


the world as better of b Juation of 
tion, like those favoring it, share a generally positive eva TA latter. 
Science, although the former are not quite as positive as beatae 


e 
of th 
cles and matters of degree. Because OF 
different numbers involved, it js 


tion than it is to take all th 
the characteristics distinguishi 
such categories as Christian Sei 
or feel socially dispossessed or sh 
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ao ey ot ie and predict that they will line up overwhelmingly 
Bot cele ation. But all these special groups combined may com- 
le e smale part of the total that registers dissent in a local 
personali on the issue. This does not mean that the search for 
eer A types and categories of persons disposed to vote against 
E i oa ee be abandoned. It does mean that the research 
ear ed ened to include an analysis of situational variables in 

personality or demographic variables. Results of successive 
votes on fluoridation in the same community have differed widely, 
a it is clear that such short-run variations must be ascribed to 
iggy in the nature of the campaign and other situational 

One important aspect of a co’ 
by the issue leaders, a topic trea 
this paper complements Green’s essay. 
opponents; Raulet’s concerns the active proponents. But the mode of 
treatment differs. Raulet is interested not so much in motivational 
analysis as he is in role analysis. He observed the progress of two 
campaigns led by dentists, physicians and public health officers. 
Ironically, these health professionals, naive in the ways of power 
and propaganda, tended to defeat their own purposes. They were 
caught in the dilemma of conflicting role expectations. In choosing 
to spurn the politically partisan role and to accent the detached 
professional role they seemingly confirmed opponents’ charges of 
being undemocratic and conspiratorial. 

A campaign has a time as well as a role dimension. A scheme 
for classifying and identifying the temporal stages through which 
a controversial community issue passes is the subject of Sanders’ 
contribution. The merit of this six-part sequence beginning with 
the initiation stage and concluding with an aftermath stage is that 


it facilitates cross-community and cross-issue comparisons and helps 
to put in order the multitude of forces at play 


the research worker 
during a campaign. As Sanders states, certain events, such as the 
appearance of open opposition or summoning assistance from the 
outside, typically occur during given stages. 

In their essay in this issue, Gamson and Irons compare and 
analyze four sets of data correlating the results of fluoridation out- 
tics of the communities 


come with demographic and other characteris 
involved, National statistics indicate that the proportion of com- 
r water varies with size; most of the very 


munities fluoridating thei 

large cities in the United States have instituted the measure but only 
a small fraction of the smallest towns have done so. However, this 
correlation apparently reflects only a greater tendency for larger 
communities to bring fluoridation to the point of decision. Once the 


mmunity campaign is the role played 
ted in Raulet’s paper. In one sense 
The latter concerns the active 
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; h 
mi i f size, althoug 
i d e seems to be independent o 
pce tere ee ean population size increases. 


ion 
on, income, rate of popalio 
unt of education seems to 


. a ain 
y accounts for 15% of the variance. ae F p E 
it seems that the quest for diagnostic attributes of a fixe A 
whether of communities or of 


P 3 in a series 0 
systematic research attention to the flow of events in 
particular campaigns, 


It is aii 
si S Ini 

uoridation is no exception, as Kegele: 

cates in the concluding article b 


Our existing knowledge, 
on the social and 


; in 

e research findings oe the re- 
T guidelines for action, even though pee 
Search was not undertaken with this purpose primarily in mi 


NOTE cs tea 

The bibliogra hy that follows contains virtually all known resea have 
dealing with social Science aspects of fluoridation, Most of these sources 
been annotated (G. i 


; review®' 
amson and Lindberg, 1961) and their contents T 
amson, 1961c) elsewhere, 
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h 
, Healt 
tion in a fluoridation referendum 
Education Journal, 1961 (a 


), 19, 47-54, 
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The Ideology of Anti-Fluoridation 
Leaders 


Arnold L. Green 


efforts to implement fluoridation is 


me impassioned opposition that is aroused: what began as a techni- 
i: ly conceived and rationally considered public health measure has 
een transformed into the subject of bitter local disputes throughout 
the country. Any explanation of the sources of this perplexing devel- 
opment must begin with a consideration of the characteristics of anti- 
fluoridation leaders, for it is the intensity of their objections that makes 
the dispute occur at all. In this discussion, we will be solely con- 
cerned with those who take active, public roles against fluoridation; 
the aim is to specify why they are so deeply engaged by this particular 


issue. 

The terms “manifest” and “latent” are among the most used and 
useful in the vocabulary of social science. Comprehending a range of 
related distinctions, they mark the difference between the perceptions 
of the actor and the interpretations of the observer, between the 
overtly expressed and the covertly implied, between expected ends and 
actual consequences. Most generally, they link parts to wholes, isolated 
instances to more complex ensembles: a manifest given is understood 
by tracing out its relations to its latent context. F' ‘ollowing this method 
of analysis, I will take the accusation that fluoridated water may be 
dangerous to ingest as the invariant manifest feature of opposition to 
fluoridation, and will attempt to show that it is located within a deter- 


minate latent belief system. f ; 
The dangers detected in fluoridation by its opponents vary in 


urgency, running from assertions that it may only injure some people— 
the aged or those with certain ilInesses—to blanket statements that all 
users of the water system would be imperiled, perhaps with minor 


discomforts, such as skin rashes, perhaps with serious internal damage. 
All such charges warn of some form of poisoning and, for convenience, 
the term “the poison 4 ” will be used to refer to them. Taken 
literally, the poison arg } praisal of the scientific 
status of fluoridation, and specifies its risks as matters of fact. In con- 
trast to this manifest meaning, the poison argument may 


13 


The most striking aspect of 


also be taken 
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as symbolic, that is, as an expressive utterance, summing up 4 diffuse 
set of latent beliefs and feelings in a concrete image. 


The Meaning of Poisoning 


Before conducting the interviews on which this paper is based, 
the following thematic analysis of poisoning was proposed: poisoning 
involves an agent with malicious intent and a victim. The poisone 
relies on deception: the success of the act entirely depends on how 
persuasively the poison is disguised as something harmless Or even 
desirable. The effect of poisoning is to put the victim under the contro’ 
of his assailant; with slow poisoning, as fluoridation is almost always 
characterized, the process is prolonged and, as the poison accumulates, 
the victim becomes increasingly weakened and helpless. 


An element of cognitive failure, of inadequate apprehension, is 
also implied: there is a troubled sense of something gone wrong; jit 
the victim is unable to specify the danger or locate its source. 
hypothesis about anti-fluoridation leaders was derived from this inter- 
pretation of poisoning: People most sensitive and responsive to Vi 
poison symbolism feel that in some other crucial areas of life, the” 
autonomy and integrity as individuals are under severe attack. They 
sense something conspiratorial in the assault upon them. 

The hypothesis was given specific content by predicting that the 
concerns symbolized in the poison argument could be traced to appre 
hensions about the social order. The interviews with anti-fluori i 
leaders attempted to test the plausibility of this interpretation. Accord- 
ingly, the informants were questioned to determine whether, F 
pn o urging the poison argument, they shared other objecto t 
eto twee dred Brom at l geaen Pat ® 


To put the argument of this pa er bri fluoridation ape 
versy is animated by the Sinton eee Fp anti-fluoridation o 
ers. That is, the opponents of fluoridation are troubled above al Be 
what the measure means, and only secondarily by what, as & aa 
or practical matter, fluoridation is, To them, the issue is ™O™> 
oie com rontation with threatening forces that illuminates. “hy 
epg s4 sense that the society in which they live is 1a% 


To designate the anti-fluoridati iti ideological is 1° 
denote its fundamentally moral ona Toei beke here, an ide 
ology recommends or repudiates specific social forms in ter 
general social values. The rhetoric employed against fluoridation 
this paper will try to demonstrate, makes it apparent that ideolog at 
concerns are predominant: quite independently of the charge 
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fluoridation is unnecess; it 
i principle and BETE ee | it is condemned as being wrong 

Since ideologies make moral assertions about choices of acti 
ere E social forms against social values, ideological pire Hi 
ideolo fal cognitive and normative elements.! The parties to an 

robl ical dispute may differ either over their identification of the 
A ee posed for choice, or over the values that are most relevant 
ideolozi apie or both. Taking the rejection of fluoridation as an 
fhe ne irective, the components may be distinguished as follows: 
pe iyo may follow from a cognitive belief that it is misleading 
ear ne en to describe fluoridation as a public health measure; or it 
Eleh v from an evaluative judgment that while fluoridation is a 
a nd 3 eah measure designed to meet a public health problem, it is 
atl ited by values that forbid its implementation; or, both consid- 
a i may sustain the conclusion that fluoridation should be rejected. 
ei he weighting of cognitive and evaluative elements can only be 
x ante by examining the justification that is offered for condemn- 
; & Huoridation. It is highly probable that the justifications for ideo- 
- logical assertions are typically only partly explicit. They must be con- 
structed by pressing informants to explain why they have taken a 
particular stand on a particular issue: to move, in other words, from 
manifest convictions to latent justifications. 

From the reasons they gave in their interviews, anti-fluoridation 
leaders differ most drastically from advocates of the program in their 
Cognitive beliefs about fluoridation. They identify fluoridation in terms 
of their beliefs about its actual purposes. It is not, they hold, a genuine 
attempt to improve public health, but is something else. This is not 
simply to say that anti-fluoridation leaders accept and propagate the 
Poison argument, and so describe fluoridation as a health menace. As 
will be shown, the poison argument is not the dominant objection to 
fluoridation. Some anti-fluoridationists are, in the privacy of the inter- 
view situation, doubtful about it, however much their belief may 
reappear when they return to public controversy. They are, though, 
highly intrigued by the poison argument and find it quite plausible. 
It is this plausibility that must be explained and a further considera- 
tion of the poison argument is thus required. ‘ ? 

The poison argument states that the introduction of fluoride into 
the water supply will cause organic damage, from minor discomforts 

bly even death. Given this manifest 


to severe physical insult, and possi Give 
meaning, it is quite understandable that the fluoridation controversy 


is pitched in such a high key, and conceivable that it could involve 


166) for a discussion of “validation” and “justi- 


stems; and particularly, his argument that any 
f as the conclusion of an argument 


1 See Ladd (1957, pp. 148- 
fication” as aspects of ethical sy: 
moral directive for conduct can be considere i 
that subsumes a statement of fact under a moral premise. 
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actual violence, for, in these terms, the dispute is between hee phr 
are attempting to protect themselves from poisonous assault, and = 
who are seen as the assailants. Literally, the poison argument imp 
that one of the most stable expectations of social life—that an individ- 
ual will not be subject to wanton and unprovoked physical attack— 
has collapsed. 


As indicated earlier, the interpretation taken here is that the poison 
argument is best understood symbolically. To be more specific, its 
plausibility is derived from its metaphorical function: “The princip e 
of metaphor is simply the principle of saying one thing and meaning 
another . . . [A metaphor] is an idea expressed by language, an idea 
that in its turn functions as a symbol to express something . « » - It for- 
mulates a new conception for our direct imaginative grasp” (Lange? 
1957, p. 23). The poison argument expresses a set of diffuse but intense 


ideological apprehensions. The threatening themes of poisoning- 
ception, loss of control, debility—correspond to themes found in a? 
image of American society. 


Image of an Alien Society 
The image may be summaril i re pro- 

tigen y described as follows: There @ 
found contradictions between fundamental American values and the 


current condition of American society. Power is dangerously concen 
trated in distant centers, and enriches itself through the exercise a 
Coercive authority, hidden behind a baffling screen of vast a 
ae ip and giant corporations. Deception has become i Fy 
ee = public affairs: actual motives are rarely reveale and 
a oe The individual is increasingly manipulated, 
a scop ia eo steadily contracts; the process is ane 
ok nd most men totally dependent on imp 
ime ee for the sake of the argument, that anti-fuorida to 
ate — Fuch an image of American society, it can acted 
ap ee esperately serious about the issue, and so attr ts 4 
poison argument. Quite fortuitously, fluoridation prese” 
condensed cluster of threats. n 
Fluorides are n 


> 
worst a minor health problem; and further. fluorides are P% nti z 
poisonous: therefore there must be disguised motives for initiati” 

program that is neithe: 8 A 


T urgently necessary nor entirely safe- it, 
ernment agency developed fluoridation pe presently sponsors 


equi vad by large 
‘quipment are manufactured by 
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Porations: both are seeki: i 
to a or the Mae ocean i. ige 
ma E poison argument asserts, is cumulatively poi- 
E r 2 e, ee by day, it will reduce vigor and strength, 
bers iy ividuals will be made weak and sick. With all the 
aai ine metaphor, the poison argument focuses the concerns of 
pam nona onists in a luminous image, and by naming the fears that 
pire their sense of alienation from the society around them it ex- 


r : a 
presses, and perhaps tempers, their tensions. 


Interview Results 


ms results of interviews with 28 anti-fluoridation leaders in six 
kas & chusetts communities serve to illustrate the interpretation which 
i een outlined above. Since the aim of the research program was 
© compile a series of brief and exploratory case studies on community 
experiences with the fluoridation issue, much of the interviewing time 
was devoted to obtaining accounts of the controversy as it had taken 
place in the informant’s community. The interviews varied widely in 
length and content and, for six informants, there is no clear explanation 

dation. These cases will be omitted 


of their reasons for opposing fluori 
from the following discussion. The informality of the interviewing 


procedure should be emphasized: no fixed list of inquiries was fol- 


lowed, and several useful questions were only formulated after a 
number of interviews had been conducted.* 
tive opponents of fluoridation in 


While all the informants were ac 
their communities, there were other opposition leaders who were not 
interviewed due to the limited time given to the study of each com- 
munity. Thus, the material that follows is not drawn from a represent- 
ative sample of anti-fluoridation leaders in any strict sense. In all 22 

ade of the dangers of 


of the adequate interviews, some mention was m 
ged from flat assertions that fluorides in 


fluoridation. The reasons ran 
Jess specific statements that the method 


any form were poisonous to 
R water was unreliable and left it possible for the 


of adding fluorides to 
concentration to rise above the proper level. 

Objections of the latter form tended to be mild. One man an- 
swered a question about the safety of fluoridation by saying: “If you 
put it in the water supply, it collects in quantities at the end of a pipe- 
line. There are a great many places in this town that are summer places 
We had facts—supposed to be facts—that it 


at the end of the line. 

2 Of the 28 informants, 20 were male. Some difficulties encountered in an 
early interview led us to abandon asking the informant’s religion; and a erhaps 
undue sense of caution about putting personal questions generally res ted in 
obtaining only limited background information. For details on how, hp ieai 


were selected and the interviews conducted, see Green ( 1958, pp- 
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A hell, I 

ets bunned, and decides, ‘Oh, what the m 

2 a be = aa TI just dump in a couple barrels-full.” 

a eam element enters in, we thought it ee aa 

me aa not all asked the same questions, it is impossi a Ja- 
EN the varying reasons the informants gave for believing 


liefs 
, clear that in some cases these be 


Jat tro- 
ument always appears in ee Be laa 
versies, it is scarcely startling that, in one form or ano ee signifi- 
invoked as a reason for Opposing the program. It is, howev ads that 

i based his stand solely on the grou pipers 
fluoridation was potentially poisonous. In all 22 interviews, hee dation 
well as being Possibly harmful, fluoric 


ae 0- 
th the proposed explanation that the origins of opp 
sition to fluoridation are ideological. 


F ion were 
In eight cases, uncertainties about the safety of Suora uon a T 
secondary to emphatic convictions that the program Gaia point, 
wrong. (Of the Temaining 14 interviews, some differed ON a ment. 
and for others, there is not enough evidence to make a judg 
The following quotations from the i ent. The 
examples of the subsidiary Position of the poison argum 
interviewer's questions appear in brackets, — 
Every effort is made to keep the Public from knowing ah nit 
is a great deal of disagreement among doctors and eo beef is 
ow do you fee] about the Poison argument?] My es e experts 
it i ic procedure, . `, [Suppose all snt any 
oridation was safe, that there “thea? | rd 
anger of ill effects in any way. How would you feel ocedure. 
i asic principle of democratic pr 


safe?] I probably wouldnt 
demonstrated Scientific fact, 


x * neces- 
[Why did you oppose fluoridation?] We didn’t think it was 


s 


r 
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sey: We got the finest water in the state—everybody knows that. 
s got enough fluoridation in it anyway. . . - Mostly it was the 
a of forcing something on us which we didn’t want. After 
0 s is a free country and we're not going to have someone 
orcing us to take something in the drinking water. 


_ do you feel about whether it’s safe or not?] It's not whether 
it was safe, it’s compulsion. That's what I base it on. 


Aai — be emphasized again that the informants who rejected 
thier ation on moral grounds also raised the issue of its safety at 
dun points in the interview, sometimes in app: 

a that they were really worried by it. And, in their public 
ni as leaders of anti-fluoridation groups in their communities, these 
rmants were the sources of statements stressing the poison argu- 

ment in pamphlets, letters to newspapers, OY at public meetings. 
a The salience of moral objections strongly suggests that the anti- 
uoridation movement would not disappear even in the unlikely event 
that its leaders could be persuaded to accept the predominant scientific 
ithout endan- 


judgment that the program will reduce dental decay wi 
the opponents are concerned about 


gering health. In varying degrees, 

the possible physical dangers of fluoridation, but they are also troubled 
by its moral implications and for some this objection in principle is 
fundamental. 


Perceived Motives of the Sponsors 
. _ The discussion invariably took on an ideological tone when the 
informants turned their attention to the sponsors of fluoridation. The 
United States Public Health Service was most frequently mentioned. 
As one woman said: 
Iťs a big feather in any Public 
in. There’s constant pressure put on 
' American people knew the millions an 
through I don't know how they'd feel. 
both government and business interests 
forces. For example, quoting another 


Health man’s hat to get fluoridation 
to push it through. If the 


d billions spent to push it 


In a number of cases, 
were held to be the driving 
informant: 

Who makes the stuff? r 

sold, doesn’t it? Who contributes to these research 

a by-product of aluminum. , persis ape 

the Alumi Company of America, 

‘at age: i p tt looks as if some smart salesman for a 

chemical company making it sold the idea to the head of the 


United States Public Health Service- 
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By following what the informants fee] fluoridation means, we EA 
see the immediate issue as a frame for their image of the wider world: 
nd busi 


common cause in fluoridation, 


After saying that commercial interests instigated the Public Health 
Service to promote fluoridation, one informant continued: 


There’s one of the weaknesses of a democracy, that selfish, greedy 


of fluoridation?] I have been interested 
proach to it in a great many areas of the country: 


Cc 
deceived? It’s an o all over 
Pen fact that many of the proponents jae 
The PTA, ts on, ted to put it = Ss wiken fall ne 
as be ee the 
mercial interests. 'etpful in ‘his, and so have some of 
[What do you think is th ‘i he decep- 
a 3 © goal of those carrying on t e t 
tion?] Sometimes they don't realis, it themed’ There is grea 


ower and ige į i 5 3 wer 
hee jak bea in doing it this way. [What kind of p a to 


ence People, power to pass legislation, power ] 

corral funds for various activities, Paea a is Serre 

T dangers are there like fluoridation?] ‘orm, 

ar g ; t kind. If it doesn’t come in one d of 
it will come in another, [What do you mean by ‘that kin 
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danger?’] Wherever there is democracy there ar i 
e 

attempts to do it better—put that in es ea E, own 
cratic process is slow. It’s manifested by an attempt of govern- 
Pia bureaus to do the people’s thinking for them, both here and 
abroad. The citizen has a responsibility to consider issues himself, 
and not by what others try to get him to decide. It's weakening, 
it’s enervating, and the first thing you know he has let his rights 
and privileges slip away under the guise of what's good for the 
majority. 

Two saw fluoridation as a sign of other ominous developments: 
of something much bigger to come. There’s 
Pretty soon they'll have people eating 


have people who say, “This is good 
u like it or not.’ This 


It’s just the beginning 
a trend to that type of thing. 
the same sort of thing .... You 
for you and you have to take it whether yo 
is a free country and it’s got to stay that way. 

The trouble with what the government is doing today is that what 
they advocate, things like fluoridation, makes life too easy for the 
people. It weakens our moral fiber and permits us no thinking for 
ourselves, Everything's now coming down from above. 


The following passio. 
from an informant who ha 
fluoridation controversy brought hi 
attention: 


nate and at times confused statements are 
d never taken part in local issues before the 
m to the center of community 


It’s the first form of compulsion, the first step to socialized medi- 
cine. Our country as a democracy seems to be against socialized 
medicine but I don’t think we're all against it... . [Do you think 
the government realizes what all this means and is behind it?] . 
How can an individual tell? How can an individual tell? [He 
then spoke bitterly of an official of the USPHS who had spoken 
at a meeting in the community, urging it to accept fluoridation. ] 
This incident that happened here was quite a shock. In this coun- 
try, in the good old USA. Face to face with an overbearing man 
like him. It gives the feeling of what it's like to be in Russia or 
Hitler . . . . It isnt a dental problem, but a medical one. That's 
another thing, the doctors and dentists, that’s a business of con- 
forming. They go along. That's why it gets to be a matter of 
compulsion. [How compulsion?] The world’s so big and our lives 
are getting so complicated. It’s an overpowering thing, and rather 
than understand it, they trust in each other. 
[Why don’t people see these dangers, especially dentists and doc- 
tors?] It’s very hard for them to comprehend there could be a 
danger. It's so tempting - - - ; The individual could be swallowed 
up, could be lost, ridiculed, misunderstood. [Why misunder- 
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zation, we ask, ‘Do they have the right? Is it Constitutional?” . . . 
We don’t want a Social order or a military order, Those principles, 
the military or social, we just didn’t Stow up on this. 


Pa? f 
merica is on g grand scale. To opponents : 
ds are endemic and massive defects appar 


Onomic and politica] Power as two faces of the samy 
it in the implied meanings of socialism an 


& $ 9810 t altera- 
tio 3 y “loss of ersonal rights” withou 

ies Meaning, Fy urther, the frequent reference to government are 
YS genera] and unquali ed; there is no indication that it is linke 


her’ Major political wee : i ted by 
their actio’® é Parties or that its gross power is affec 


"vevernment appears to be the equivalent of society itse. 
Concluding Remarks 


Apart from their stang ON Muorideiin:. « e informants did 
not evidence any uniform interest fee While five were 
followers of natural food diets, and several were Christian Scientists 
(the categories Partly Overlap), the Test showed no such backgroun A 
and some said that fluoridation Was their first encounter with a ee 
of public policy and health, This limits the adequacy of explanations 
that seek to account for the anti-fluoridation response as one of a aon 
nected class of hostile reactions to public health programs in gene" 


> 
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(Marmor, Bernard, and Ottenberg, 1960 i 
nor, Bernard, g . The fluoridati = 
voy is distinguished by its Seopa rnli he attacks on the Salewa 
F ae or the campaigns to banish artificially colored oranges or alumi- 
ait a Pree: pans, for example, the anti-fluoridation movement 
a s in ividual leaders and considerable public support in every 
al ating where fluoridation is proposed. While it may be true that 
ss ose who are highly alarmed by mental health programs and the 
ike are also violently opposed to fluoridation, the converse clearly does 
not follow. 
Similarly, though the readiness to perceive fluoridation as a poi- 
sonous assault may be an index of unusual concerns about bodily integ- 
rity, it is not obviously persuasive to offer this possibility as a general 
explanation of opposition to fluoridation (Marmor, Bernard, and Ot- 
tenberg, 1960). Two informants in our study indicated that fluorida- 
tion carried charged personal associations (Green, 1958, p. 130), and 
if an effort had been made, others might have been detected. But in 
the absence of adequate psychological studies of individuals opposed 
to fluoridation, it remains an open empirical question whether there 
are systematic relationships between personality patterns and re- 


sponses to fluoridation. 
interpretations of opposition to fluoridation often 


on that the poison argument represents the indi- 
ccept it. It is then interpreted 
uld translate fears of poison- 
ing, bodily damage, and ressed by a partic- 
ular person. This assumption is highly questionable. It is an essential 
fact that the poison argumen ) 
cause, and is an important element in their rhetoric. — 
This alone puts the ass on, for the significance of 

individual fantasy material is precisely that it e 
response to reality. Virtually by definition, the ap} 
person are taken to be pa b 
extérnal source and persist without social support. It is the ; 
stubborn insistence that the dangers he detects are real despite the 
failure of others to see them that marks his beliefs as distorted or 
delusi y 

“This . not the case with the poison argument. As this paper 
attempts to show, its plausibility to anti-fluoridation leaders is wes 
ened by its ideological resonance. Further, it was also demens ii 
that some individuals who employ the poison argument in H 
have only a cautious an nt to it in Pe A 
out going into th es O > 
is suggested that 
bility is its impac 


t in public 
doubts among those wh 


o are only mildly interes 
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content, not merely deduced f 


individu 
as a consequence of overlooking the diferences between indiv: 
ehavior and social action. É osition 
The intent of this paper has been to show that intense TE The 
to fluoridation is embedded in a wider constellation of bei Though 
interpretation began with an analysis of the poison Ten that 
the belief that fluoridation may be poisonous and the convi i 
Merican society is marked by b] 
refer to Separate sectors of reality 


lt to be increasingly manipulative. issue. 
: te is 
Similarly, the fluoridation Controversy itself is a surroga ent an 
As mediated through an ideological image that sees ae American 
i i ssential ethical premises 0 


is only illustrated by the data that 
national anti-fluoridatio 


. Fu 
ty (Green, 1958, pp. 9-24, 128-29) 
Gamson ( 1961-62) has found th 
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fluoridation oe 5 

many oe 7 saris offer ideological reasons, nevertheless 
Gall Aat eted by the same concerns that stimulate the 

M fak ation leaders to more articulate reactions. 
generated To me apan m the fluoridation controversy is 
studies of puzzlin ney a wee n common ground with other 
ecired de PERE n ga po i a that have recently 
fe BENEN E A see, for example, the essays 1n Bell, 1955). The 
pe ae ynamism that is celebrated as Americas mission has, as its 
presi the pulsating pressure of social change that is at once an 
life and Fi a cause of the rootlessness and heterogeneity of American 
Beet s above all, of its peculiar scramble for status and its peculiar 
h for personal identity” (Hofstadter in Bell, 1955, pp. 4142). 

ln direction of change has accelerated towards an increasing 
kota y of impersonal organizations, 2 removal of the sources of power 
ben intimate view, and a toweringly com Jex social order that may 
life omprehended only in outline, if at all. To some, this is a fact of 
eC a loss that is often not felt, muted by other satisfactions. To others 
Da o hold a stringent individualism at the core of their identity, or 
ie ve seen their aspirations unfulfilled, the process of change is in- 
apie J troubling, inducing @ mood of despair and estrangement, anc 
Fi urge to recover by striking out at the agents of discontent. Opposi- 
ion to fluoridation mirrors such a mood, and exemplifies a type © 
political action that is best understood as symbolic gesture. 


NOTES 
isene de «. part of a continuing study of the fluoridation 
e hy Reger cone Dero amn of the Harvard ting S] of Public Health. The 
Present paper is a revised version of the final chapter © nger ie y 1 
author (Green, 1958). The cooperati i ants and their W. ingness to 
iene s the interviewers’ assurances, that their opinions 
spect is gratefull acknowledged. ke to 
Clifford al Hildred Geertz, a udith Singer for critically = ding va hangos, 
of this manuscript, and Peggy. Golde for suggesting mi Lie a 
am also indebted to Jean > Briggs for her help at sever l g a He 
and? to Charles R Griffith with whom I shared the task o ci 
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A Signpost for Research on Fluoridation 
Conflicts: The Concept of Relative 
Deprivation 


Arnold Simmel 


in 
rms of Psychopathology, Research ae 
a agencies has veered from this te likely 
al units since those constitute TOKE n par- 
targets for influences by official agencies. Academic research, hool of 
ticular that of the Socia] Science Program at the Harvard F many 

i ut by far the Widest swath through the de- 
factors influencin © Progress and Outcome of a community 
Cision on fluoridation, 


Some Types of E 


izin 
Tt has been Suggested that the variety of themes be rae í 
the extremist OPposition to fluoridation may constitute an e 
i ‘naturalist attitude syndrome” (Davis, 1959-60). code the 
festations include the Concern with poison and Purity, the natur anism 
unnatural and the artif ial; deceitfulness and Conspiracy; Amena tua! 
and Communism, both fear adulation of authority. Cone Ti 

. unification of disparate elements jg often useful, but it should be 

that a concept is not an 


d in its 
explanation of the indicators use 
specification. Purel 

subsuming many specific ob. 


ation; 
conceptual Manipulation is rarely aa may 
servations under a single concep 
induce the false security of name magic, se who 

has Pointed out (1960), among tho: 
subscribe to the naturalist attitude 


ionately 
Syndrome a disproporio ril 
Oppose fluoridation, but it seems 


26 


Xplanation 
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Ea cate een Anaram, as a whole is very widely distrib- 
PEE A R pulation. Thus, it is not a good explanation 
BE ively widespread opposition to fluoridation. Even if the 
se = attitude syndrome could account for a considerable fraction 
i au eg it > only an attitudinal correlate, without a social 
ar a mechanism relating this “explanation” to more gen- 
A Quite a different type of explanation is commonly offered by 
oridatioin proponents: the opposition is said to be uninformed and 

he conclusion is drawn that the lack of information results in the 
acceptance of misinformation about fluoridation. While opponents of 
fluoridation apparently are relatively uninformed, not only in regard 
to fluoridation but also in regard to other matters ( Simmel, 1961), 
One cannot account for particular beliefs by pointing to ignorance of 
other particular facts. Even if one believes that nature abhors a vacuum 
and that, therefore, not knowing about a particular thing makes a 
person gullible in regard to it, the question still remains why particu- 


ar pieces of misinformation are accepted. 

Another version of the ignorance hypothesis is that opposition to 
fluoridation flourishes where understanding of scientific and statistical 
method is lacking. Indeed it has been suggested (Mausner, 1957) that 
greater dissemination of knowledge about scientific method and sta- 
tistics would eliminate a large part of the opposition. This argument 
seems unduly rationalistic. The propaganda in opposition to fluorida- 
tion makes only a superficial appeal to reason; primarily, it rouses the 
passions, In discussions with well educated people one is often struck 
by their hesitations in regard to fluoridation. These hesitations reflect 
sympathy with the emotions that prompt some of the opposition 

Thus the remark by 


arguments, not with the arguments themselves. | 
a person with a Ph.D.: fluoridation just to oppose 


nave for a change. h R nsible 
e time! But I suppose I have to be Im or th 
kids’ teeth.” There is no que: ality here. One feeling is 
being subdued by ano ; 1 
obligation to be responsible. The subject of feelings, a sp 
field of psychology, leads to a 
fluoridation. , ; A 

In one of the most imaginative papers published on this subject, 
three psychiatrists, Marmor, Bernard, and Ottenberg (1960), make 
the point that the “appeal to reason fails so often precisely because 
the popular anxieties which have been aroused have an irrational and 
unconscious source.” The concern of these authors is not exclusively 
with the opposition to fluoridation but with group opposition to 
health programs” in general. The concern with health is seen as part 
of the subterranean complex of needs for survival, security, mastery, 
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inks to 
isi i th. These links 
i dily disintegration and dea h cos 
of defenses pe Ses A. personality ny enstiti E he 
re bo espe a for the violence of the feelings opp 
e 
3 Aea various health programs. niis s eli 
Pea a it should be recognized that the opposi 1 


ical explanation 

overnment. Though the psychologica that 

mA au fae in sich abe it becomes aa 

olhe lees of explanation, not purely oe aay h Aigner 

= ating. Neither the sociologist nor the administra ae Ner 

oe cee intra-psychic phenomena per se. The - i eraot 

ra Bernard, and Ottenberg lead up to but do not ee conditions 
the ‘problem that interests us here: what are the socia 


: 2 of fluori- 
which activate these Psychological mechanisms in opponents 
dation? 


The Deprivation Hypothesis 


e it to a 
We cannot do without Psychology, but we can reduc 


i fice as 

minimum. Zetterberg (1957) has Suggested that two ea “of situa- 

the basis of a theory of motivation for the social psy. cho pn inade- 

tions where the fulfillment of basic biological needs is ae starving 

quate as to induce pathology—that is, where people ay < These 

or freezing, nor exposed to immediate threats of such para maximize 
as follows; (1) people act so as 


(i.e, the cognitive field) so that s 
enhanced, 


In line with this theory, 
should be to inquire how 4 


to include 
tion” must be interpreted in the broadest sense 
representational action—tho 


world which are More ego. 
real situation, 


self 
in one: 
comings in others rather Be : nes 0 
one makes harsh judgments o 


zx 


5 
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(age ie geo one can avoid this self criticism by projecting 
aa ses on others, making those others appear, perhaps, as 
porone Ta perverters. In defense against such phantoms one may 
ope sproportionately interested in purity. In general, the theory 
he — mechanism can make the extremists’ opposition to fluorida- 
nein appear to have a much higher degree of coherence. If defense 
a iists are employed in this way by opponents of fluoridation, 

e next step is to look for blockages to ego-enhancing action, since 
such blockages are assumed to make these indirect means of maintain- 


ing self-esteem a necessity, or at least a common occurrence. These 
blockages may be sought in the individual personality, in history, in 
the present social situation, or elsewhere. Here the present social 
situation is chosen as the focus of inquiry. 
The social situation always enters into the discussion of human 
action in two ways. First, there is the situation as it is seen by “dis- 
interested normal observers.” Second, there is the situation as defined 
by the person for whom it presents the conditions within which he 
is heavily influenced by personal 


acts. This definition of the situation i 
goals and feelings as well as by the more pervasive social norms and 


values from which perceptions can be made independent only by 
diligent effort. Social norms and values clearly play an important role 
in defining a situation as gratifying or frustrating. 

The particular determinant of frustration central to our discussion 
is the deprivation wbich individuals feel when they compare them- 
selves to others who are seen as having more of the valued gratifica- 
tions, As in the publication (Stouffer et al., 1949) which introduced 
the concept, the sense of “relative deprivation” is inferred from empiri- 
cal data which indicate that one category of people is disadvantaged 
relative to another, and that the relatively disadvantaged are likely to 
compare themselves to the relatively favored. The hypothesis proposed 
here is that opposition to fluoridation is likely to be concentrated in 
categories of people who have a sense of deprivation relative to some 


reference group. Fundamentally, the deprivations may always be in- 
ivations of prestige or jnsults to the self-esteem. But 


terpreted as depri i stee 
whereas the psychologist emphasizes deeper layers of motivation, we 
must go in the opposite direction, seeking data at a level closer to 


direct observation. 


The Data 
Opinion survé, 

in the process of d 

In “Welltown,” a ci 


conducted with 261 peop 1 
of 333) seven weeks before a primary election, a 


ducted in two communities which were 
eciding whe i their water supplies. 
i itants, interviews were 


ge (78% of the target sample 
t which an unof- 
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nal 
the decision not to fluoridate, our data are taken from a perona 
i tem. (Caution must be exercised in generalizing a 
ES since a high non-response rate, 38%, impairs the represen 

s of the sample.) , $: 
J The fact that fluoridation was the focus of the interview w 
not likely to e ; s 
matters made plausible the c] 
a variety of health questions. 


idati as 
In Welltown, respondents were asked whether fluoridation w: 
an important problem, whether i 


r 3 ient 
o were either undecided or had epee 
information to venture an Opinion, In Welltown, which held a refer 


We will Consider data on four types of deprivation: igo 
Prestige, and Politica] deprivation, as well as deprivation due to ran 
disequilibrium 

Economic deprivation, The 
refers to economi 
determinant of 


š A an 
esteem, but in our society it plays 
The genera] Opinion tha 


ation of opinion on fuori g 
contrary, in Brushtown, where the relationship 
the total sample is rather weak, it appears in somewhat stronger re S 
when high school Sraduates and non-graduates are considered sep 
rately, ‘ 
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habitants; hence the 

; greater the visibility of differences; h 

aes the frequency of unfavorable self-evaluations pe Fe se 

Fo bara ee to some others in the community. But the larger 
munity, the more likely it is that there are hom - 

communities, within which visibility is high but Babweee which ee 


TABLE 1 
INCOME AND FLUORIDATION OPINION 

Under $3000 to $5000 to (0) 

$3000 $4999 $6999 $7000 
Welltown 
In favor of fluoridati 

ion 29 46 

Number of cases* a rid a yee 
Brushtown 
In favor of fluoridation 52% 67% 71% 68% 

61 78 59 44 


Number of cases® 


Welltown?: p (x2, 3 df, > 20.36) < .001 
Brushtown?: p (x2, 3 df > 5.26) < -16 
p (x2, 1 df, > 4.45) < .02¢ 


Combining all those over $3000 in Brushtown, 
percentages are based on those with a 


a In this and in subsequent tables, 
definite opinion on fluoridation. 
“statistically significant” in this 


b Because of deficiencies in the samples, 
£ such size as would be considered significant in 


paper means no more than “of s 
the corresponding probability model.” 
direction of the expected dif- 


© Since the hypoth 
are tests of signific 


chi-square te: 
of statistics, 


bility is very 


s, there are frequently economically 


homogeneous areas, containing their own social and political life. The 
inhabitants of these areas may have little contact with inhabitants of 
other sections. In such an area, feelings of economic deprivation shoul 
be minimized since economic differences are less visible. The converse 
of this argument is that at the boundaries between different internally 
homogeneous areas; there should be maximum occasion for a sense 0 
deprivation to develop, and this seems a very plausible proposition 
in view of the social disorganization in such marginal areas. 

These considerations are mentioned here because they may ex- 


plain the lack of correlation between income and opinion on fluorida- 
tion found by Lindberg (1960) in a precinct in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Indeed, a num ‘ons found in Welltown and 


of the correlations y 
Brushtown did not become manifest in Cambridge. Lindberg's ex- 
planation of this difference is essentia 


lly that given above. 
Another indicator of a sense of economic 


low. In large citie 


deprivation is available 
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from the data in Welltown: respondents were asked how their incomes 
had changed over the past ten years. It was anticipated that those 


deed, as Table 2 indicates, those who claimed that their income had 
decreased were considerably less favorable to fluoridation than those 
who claimed that their income had increased. In their opinion on 


TABLE 2 


FLUORIDATION OPINION By Income Cuancre 


Income ten years ago 
About 


Higher same Lower 
vipa — = eee 
Percent in favor of fluoridation 62% 41% 41% 
Number of cases 125 15 29 


Combining those with “about th 


e sa: i » f lower income: 
P (x2, 1d > GIG) e me income” and those of lo 


: e interviewer as hi d standard o0 
life, 76% favored fluoridation; of tho Pare idle 56%; 0 
those rated in the lowest &roup, 38% favored fluoridation (p < (001). 

: is probal ; t source 0 
prestige. There is a difficulty. ine Beh iced die popari 
reference group for an individual, Does a tool and die maker compare 
himself to a dishwasher or toa Physician? One lausible hypothesis 
is that white collar Workers com are themselye! with white collar 
workers, blue collar workers with blue collar workers, and relatively 
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few compari 
parisons are made betw 
ess Bs: c à een these two groups. Thi 
Lae e soca e rather than oe for na in 
1 aftsman will use an unskilled lab i 
ane r ed laborer f - 
zan, ais aoe was developed, ex post fat, fo expla the 
‘able 3. Craftsmen and foremen, who are normally thought 


ne TABLE 3 
ATION OF Marin EARNER AND OPINION ON FLUORIDATION 


Occupation of Main Eamer 


Prof. & Clerical Craftsman Servi 
& 
Tech® & Sales & Foreman laborer 
A B Cc D 
Welltown: 
In favor of fluoridation 75 Jo 
Number of cases i a" sg pe E 
Brushtown: 
In favor of fluoridation 17% 62 
a 2 70 
Number of cases 70 pe pa ka 
Welltown: 
P (x2, comparing A and B > 5.85) < 01b 
P (x2, comparing C and D > 2.21) < .07> 
P (x2, comparing B an C È 1.08) > .25 (not significant) 
Brushtown: 
P (x2, comparing A and B > 2.54) < 06” 
and D > 2.46) < 06" 


P (x2, comparing C and D 

a Includes Torney technical workers, managers, officials and proprietors. 

b Combined chi-square and sign test. 
of as ranking below clerical and sales people in occupational prestige 
are slightly more likely to favor fluoridation (p = ns.). It is an in- 
teresting sidelight of this table that most of the variance is accounted 
for by the women in the sample. This is consistent with the frequent 
obgervation that women are the main carriers of social rank. 

The plausible explanation that occupation is related to fluorida- 
tion opinion primarily through education is definitely contradicted 
by the data. Respondents in the highest ranked occupational cate- 
gories are far more favorable to fluoridation than the lowest, ir- 
respective of whether they have graduated from high school. The 

r blue collar workers again are inter- 


lower white collar and uppe 
inion, irrespective of education, though differences 


mediate in their © j l 
between them are n e consistent. 


Political deprivation. i 1 
man (1957) implied that groups opposing fluorida 
t the community's administration. 


ing a revolt agains 


h Community Conflict, Cole- 
tion often are stag- 
Strictly speaking, 
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ents 
unli i ini: i ly are the propon 
this is very unlikely since administrations rare ly E 
f thi bi en << in a somewhat looser sense, Coleman may 

(0) 1S e 


i i arily imply 
i decision-making, This would not necess e aiti: 
a i faction a4 the community government ( although foal pater 
oe it may simply imply a sense of deprivation of politic 
wale to others in the community, 
Some of the groups which te 
as having, and sometimes actually 


ip—relative especially to their leadership— 
may easily fee] Olitical] Owerless, items 
a me 3 aie to agree or disagree with ine e 
from a scale of “political efficacy” constructed at the Michigan 
Research Center (Campbell Gurin, and Miller, 1954): per 
“People like me don’t have any say about what the government 

als don’t care what people like me think. 


ike 
A rson li 
politics and government is so complicated that a pe: 

me cannot really understand what is going on.” 


A isfy any 
In neither of our samples did these three questions satisfy 
of the common 


TABLE 4 z 
FLUORDATION OPINION py SENSE oF POLITICAL EFFICAC 


Political Efficacy 
— Polito Eficay — 


High Low Low 
High Middle Middle 

Welltown: 41% 
In favor of fluoridation 67% 60% 42% 22 
Number of cases 58 65 31 
Brushtown: 55% 
In favor of fluoridation 76% 59% 56% 42 
Number of cases 79 103 57 
Welltown: P (x2, 3 df, > 7.85) < .03a 


Brushtown: P (x2, 3 df, > 


8.68) X02 
® Combined chi-square and sign test, 


J 


‘feel especi 
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Some confirmation of these findings is gained from questions 


asked in Welltown about various i 

S Wr problems which were currentl, 

given much publicity. If a respondent claimed that he considered ‘ie 
f general interest to him, he 


of these problems very important or 0 
ye E whether the average citizen could do anything about it. 
nsidering only those who had an opinion on fluoridation, 45 (or 
75%) out of the 60 respondents who felt that the average citizen 
could do something about air pollution favored fluoridation; only 6 
(or 40%) of the 15 people who felt the average citizen could do 
nothing about it, favored fluoridation (p < .02). Similarly, of the 120 
who felt the possibility of being personally effective in regard to the 
problem of floods, 64% favored fluoridation, while of the 34 who did 
not have this feeling, only 41% favored fluoridation (p < .02). There 
was no correlation between opinion on fluoridation and feelings on 
the possibility of effective action regarding radioactive fallout. 
, Rank disequilibrium. One of the problems of a pluralistic society 
is that people may, and often do, hold statuses which are widely diver- 
gent in terms of their social valuation. One can be highly educated 
but poor. Men in a high-ranking occupation may belong to an ethnic 
group of low rank. Women may be more successful iù business than 
their husbands. Persons in such situations of rank disequilibrium tend 
to choose their reference groups Oon the basis of the higher statuses 
they hold. It may be expected that the deprivations associated wi 


the lower ranking statuses are particularly painful for them. Unfortu- 


s are difficult to document. Two examples are given, 
but rather to illustrate what would 


omising tack. 
tions about one’s 


a relatively poor 
tile to fluori- 
the respondent's level 


dation. In 
of living is strongly co’ 
with more education b 
frustrated? Of the ten high school graduates r 


of living, only two favore i 
fa e differences are statistically significant (p < 01). 
Educational level and social life are not only correlated, but at 


ional level the type and extent of social life engaged in 
sa iee i by social ta Since the more highly educated tend 
to belong to a larger number of clubs or other organizations, the 
highly educated not belonging to any organization might very we 
ially deprived. In Welltown, the data are consistent wi 
this expectation, an in it is the women who are entirely respon- 
sible for the difference (p< 05). In Brushtown no such difference 
was observed. 
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Organiza: ure of 
gi i ip i times taken as a meas : 
izational membership is somet s me 
i l (lation which is a form of deprivation, though one on y mm 
social i 5 p 


z i nizations, 

“ ively isolated” who belong to fewer, if any, orga ji 

pe Ago favor fluoridation (p < 07). In Brushtown this tendeni 7 
re pronounced: 78% of the “Joiners” are in favor of fluor 


au 

The paper is based on L search carried out under the direction of the oad 

of Dental Health, N, cS partment of Health, and was ee sion o0 

a grant from the National Institutes of Health (D-712), It is a revise eptember, 

à Paper presented at the American Psychological Association meetings, Hoel to 

1960, as part of a symposi al and Psychological Phenomena Re 
dation, 
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Science and Fluoridation: An Attitude 
Study 


John P. Kirscht and Andie L. Knutson 


L search and discussion of fluoridation has dealt with 
the peliet; of those taking a position on the issue (e.g, the Mausners, 

; Helson and Matthews, 1959; Plaut, 1959; M. Davis, 1959-60. The 
search for relationships to other beliefs stems from the point of view 
that the reaction to fluoridation can be better understood by finding 
out the content of related beliefs. The apparent rejection of the scien- 
tific support for fluoridation by many people has been a continuing 
theme in the fluoridation literature. Opposition to the measure was 
characterized as “anti-scientific” by the Mausners (1955). That the 
Helson and Matthews study did not support the Mausners’ interpreta- 
tion left the nature of the relationship between beliefs about science 


and about fluoridation unsettled. Further research on this problem 
seems both worthwh day with the 


ile and timely. There is concern to 
impact of science on society and its relationship to public questions 
in many diverse areas: mental health, space research, the control of 
cancer and so on. How do beliefs about science affect public response 
to programs based on research findings? 


One line of re 


Point of View 
a A survey of public attitudes toward science (R. Davis, 1958) 
provided a starting point for the study i 
purpose of the present study was to analyze attitudes toward science 
into several component areas and to rela 
dation. Davis’ study (1958) found very favoral 
science and scientific effort but also found some “con 
cience: as an ‘underlying theme’” ( 


p. 221). 
the basis for opposition to 


on taken o: 
tried to explore. 
d fluoridation are more or less 
but this seems 


bad, indirect effects of s l 
If science is strongly supported, what is asis Í ; 
scientifically based programs? What is the relationship of reservations 

n the fluoridation issue? 


about scientific work to the positi 

These are questions which our study 

It is possible that attitudes towar ) 

structured by pre-existing attitudes toward science, 
37 
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P a , r. For 
fluoridation was related to reservations about scientific endeavo 


Method and Sample 


217 
Interviews were conducted with a Stratified area sample of 


e 
adults in Berkeley, California; 106 men and 111 ae 
included, The interviewin Was carried out prior to a fluori 


if the 
referendum in randomly selected voting precincts throughout 
city. the 

An interview was constructed to include questions oo an 
various areas of science as well as questions on fluoridation. First, 
open-end question abo t th 


a A 4 jence 
disagree items concerning the effects of sc 


ice 
Davis, 1958, pp. 186 £), plus a number of choic 
a science alternati 


n the basis o 
the responde 


> det 
group for some comparisons; inclu 
in this group were 39 people (18 ) 
For th ove: 
e several aspects of science mentioned enoe 
In classifying the respondents on eir overall attitudes toward sc 
the sample was divided into those 


T O! 
who saw the world as Ener o 
because of science and those who were doubtful about the e: 


? 


1y 
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ies rangig from ambivalence to outright rejection of science. 
i ao go d and bad effects of science mentioned by the respondents 
van ed into a set of categories much like those used in the science 

ey (Davis, 1958). These categories are of interest primarily as 


an indication of the kind of content associated with the evaluation of 


science. 
Four indices were deriv 
native items in the interview. 


ed from the responses to the fixed-alter- 


index of four items centered aroun 
science (“Science will solve social problems like crime and mental 


illness.” ). From the items involving choice 
two different scores were derived: one 


tive and another value area, 

was based on four two-choice items and one based on two items in 
which four value alterna espondent. For 
each of these sets of items, a score was derived for the respondent by 
summing the number of choices made in a 


direction. 


Results 


Most of the people in 
better off because of science. Am 
efficacy of science there was unequ 


fluoridation; th 


than the pro-fluorida 
owever, as a group, 


terviewed (83%) said that the world was 
ong the 17% with doubts about the 
al distribution in position on 
antly more likely 


le as a d deal of emphasis on 
for the sarap Teal d longevity; one or more of these effects 


in health, med E ? 
i by 61 of the respondents. Fewer mentioned improve- 
a Td living and solutions to technical and practical 
uld think of no specific bad 


and weapons of destruc- 
ble misuse of science 


i on! a : . : : 
aut Pree in religious beliefs, overemphasis on science and 
values were mentioned. c è 
e evaluations of science in general sup- 
cific bad effects; nearly 28% 
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SELECTED RESULTS on ÅTTITUDES Towarp Scrence 
SS, = 
Pro Anti Unfamiliar 
7 N= 65 50 39 
Over-all evaluation of science 
Favorable 92 76 12% 
Unfavorable 4 Bi 28% 
Good effects of science, 
percent mentioning: 
Health related effects 74 44% 
Solutions to practical Problems ain an 31% 
Bad effects of Science, 
percent mentioning; 
War related effects 28% 
Change in values ee ed 1% 
Science? 
Mean Index Scoresa Pro Anti ene - Anti 
A, Indirect Threat 1.88 
(range; 0-5) “= eD tao 
B. Helpfulness of science 0.9! 1.11 
(range 0-4) .99 1.34 0.95 
C. Value of science (choi 1.79 
items; range: ay “1D 210 ia 
D. Value of science 4.47 
items; range: aye ms Ee a 
a Higher Scores indicate less f: 
ble scienc ttitudes, 
b Includes only those clas, oe P attitud S5: tion of 
science; 60 pr -fluoridation ana 38 anti he eae 


ation respondents. 


Population by Science. These were some of the 


Pees. ens Science has taken hin farther and farther from his natural 
state ; “Man is trying to take over what the Lord should be doing”; 
“People are not ready for Science: the ends of the earth have been 
brought too close together,” 


de 
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emacs ae the anti respondents appeared to show somewhat 
el Hena nant changes in value and harmful byproducts of 
oe AL ough the responses of those unfamiliar with fluorida- 
Bell, ner me anti-fluoridation group when asked about their 
genen eval TET of science, the former had much less to say about 
ES c good and bad effects. In fact, when asked to describe good and 
ad effects of science 44% of the unfamiliar group could think of no 


specific bad effects while only 8% of the anti group mentioned none. 
TIt seemed quite possible that those with generally unfavorable 
attitudes toward science might have social characteristics which mark 
them off from the rest of the sample. This group did have less educa- 
tion than the rest of the sample; for example, 31% had less than 
high school training as against 9% among the other respondents. 
However, this difference is mostly attributable to a sub-group of re- 
spondents with a low level of education and no knowledge of fluorida- 
tion. Among the pro and anti-fluoridation people with unfavorable 
science attitudes, the amount of education, on the average, did not 
differ from that of their counterparts with favorable science attitudes. 
The pro and anti-fluoridation groups were compared on the four 
indices made up from the fixed alternative items in the interview. On 
the first of these, labelled the “indirect threat of science,” the anti group 


showed a significantly greater degree of threat! Similarly, the antis 
scored lower on the items grouped together to represent the “helpful- 
ness of science.”* On the frst “value” index, made up of two-choice 


items, the pro-fluoridation group tended to choose the science alterna- 


tive more often but the difference was not statistically significant. 
However, on the two ranking questions, the average rank given to the 
science alternatives by the pro-fluoridation group was significantly 
here is the suggestion that the relative standing of 

those holding anti-fluoridation at- 


higher.* Thus, t 
science as a value is less among 
values, of course, this method is 


titudes. As a means of measuring 


quite limited. 
` Separate analysis was 
oup indicating unfavorable gen 


fan holding favorable at 


difference between pros an 
group which is favorable to science. It wa 


unfavorable in their res overal 
significantly higher on ndex and lower on 


M p 
sts. On the threat index, 
ps yielded a t of 3.79 


r indices comparing the 
eral attitudes toward science with 
The problem here is whether the 
idation holds within the 
d that those who were 


Il effect of science were also 
the value of 


made of these fou: 


ponse to the 
the threat i 


made by means of t-te 


ere : 
the pro and anti grou 


veen the means of 


ith 113 df, d 
hi t= aie, 113 df, p < .05. 


135, 113 df, p< 20: 
df, p<-05. 
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excluding those classed as unfavorable to science, a significant os 
ference still remains for the “threat” scores but not for the oth 


With those who see certain 


negative consequences as salient in evaluating Science, 


Discussion 


* “hese comments indicated that the group un- 
ience Seemed to focys mo 
ive nature, but still recognized and accepted the 
same kind of good effects as the Stoup favorable to science. Bota 
th the direct possibilities for war an 
destruction, Although differences in education may be a factor here, 
ey do not mark of the “Pessimists” as such, except for a relatively 
uneducated group who Were not aware of the fluoridation issue. 

In spite of the crudeness of the measures made up from the fixed 
alternative items in the interview, €se indices discriminated the 
group responding favorably to science from those responding un- 
favorably. This information Save an indication of the beliefs as- 
sociated with the evaluation of science, What characterized the un- 
favorable &roup was not so much the things science does (many of 
these are good) but rather its diffuse, unanticipated consequences 
plus the overemphasis put on scientifi 


: © endeavor. This characteriza- 
tion is suggestive but needs further Tesearch, 


The attempt to describe those People who take a position ne 
fluoridation would stop here and Temain a minority account excep 


neem wi 


M 


a 
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for two thi A mr 
aed Resa oo on those unfamiliar with fluoridation were as un- 
ee science as the anti-fluoridation group put did not 
ered Ne A egree of crystallization or verbalization in describing 
oole ot ra antis seemed to express more content about both 
end e ects of science. Furthermore, the index of the threat 
ee i erentiated pro and anti groups even among those favor- 
T science which supports a view that outlook on science falls 
ng a continuum related generally to the fluoridation issue. 
fi What is it about the fluoridation issue that relates to science? Do 
e antis reject the scientific support for fluoridation because it doesn't 
take account of their fears? While this explanation is possible, it is 


overly rational: the research d hardly make a best 
seller, Even so, many antis accept the effect of fluoridation on the 
teeth but reject the conclusion that it should be put into the water 
supply. Both sets of beliefs, science and fluoridation, probably relate 


to more general attitudes. 
, The explanation suggested here is that general attitudes set the 
interpretive framework for the fluoridation issue. Values precede the 
content of particular issues and form @ primary frame of reference 
within which more specific frameworks are articulated (Hastorf and 

ce would thus exist within the 


Knutson, 1949). Attitudes toward scien 

framework and relate to the fluoridation issue. Beliefs about fluorida- 

tion as such may include very little scientific content yet be related 

to attitudes about particular aspects of science where both touch upon 

values. The question of the effectiveness of fluoridation and the scien- 
y be either bypassed or relegated to 


tific research on the problem ma 
secondary consideration. 

This is & content-oriented e o be integrated 
with the many other findings 0? fluoridation controversi 


there would be opportunity for the expression of simil 
ific issues. Are such attitudes T 


many different specific 
4 imi iderations apply to attitudes on ment 
on? Is there a general anti 


sets in genera 
health, vivisection, cancer programs and so s } 
nse set to oppose new and different things? From 


xplanation and needs t 


s or their origins 

oupings- Au i ther issues would provide 
ies to work out this type of explanation. 

cience Project at the Uni- 


s di art of the Behavioral S 
Os el i Public Health (Berkeley). This project is sup- 
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The Health Professional and the Fluorida- 
dation Issue: A Case of Role Conflict 


Harry M. Raulet 


When the fluoridation issue arises 
of the health profession—phys 
ficials—tend to become involve 
decided by referendum, these professionals 
two potentially conflicting roles. In an issu 


as fluoridation, they are expe 
both by their colleagues and by laymen. At the same time, they are in 
the position of acting as parti ists on an issue which, by the 
simple fact of its being subject to decision by i 
by the community as controversial and political. In cases in whic 
the campaign to fluoridate the lo 

partisan group made up main of health professionals, it seems 
especially likely that the professional-expert role and the partisan role 
will conflict sharply. This paper will examine some of the implications 
of the role conflict experienced by health professionals. 


cal water supply is carri 


For the study repo setts cities, referred to 
p i selected in Septem- 
da on fluoridation were 


henceforth as Wi 
ber, 1959, when rep ~ yoated that referenda 
d i a Massachusetts statute 


likely to be held in 
ired that the decision ter supplies must 


by referendum. 
ducted at intervals fr 
week in December, 1959. Focused inter- 


. Six informants, including the 


oponent artisan 

a intervie P Pi in the weeks immediately before an! 

wer out an hour in length. 
ither proponent-partisans 


after the referenda. i 
he majori of the informants were € 
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athizers with the proponent side. In part, this resulted from 
diffsulties in locating loc. pi oenen in Westhill and Orchard City, 
in the early stages of the study. In these communities the fluoridation 
proposal was not officially placed on the ballot until October (in West- 
hill, two weeks before election day) and the anti-fluoridationists did 
not engage in extensive activities until after this time. In addition, 
in Westhill, and to a lesser extent in Orchard City, the anti-fluorida- 
tionists reacted to me as if I were a member of the proponent side be- 
cause of my Harvard and Public Health labels. In some cases, they 
refused to be interviewed or tended to be guarded about giving in- 
formation. On the other hand, the proponents, particularly the public 
health officers, tended to regard me as a member of their in-group. 
The fact that I followed events in the campaign as they occurred 
and interviewed some informants repeatedly yielded a fairly clear 
impression of the effects of events in the controversy on the attitudes 
and behavior of the participants. Informants had little opportunity to 
rationalize behavior retrospectively and to distort the perspective and 
relative weight of events. 
Westhill and Orchard City are industrial communities, the former 
having a population of about 50,000 and the latter about 25,000. In 
both cases the fluoridation proposal was defeated, in Westhill by a 


margin of almost 3 to 1, and in Orchard City by the narrow margin 
of about 2 per cent. 


The Partisan Groups 


Let us turn first to the question of the composition of the partisan 
groups and their relationship to the rest of the community. In both 
cities the fluoridation cause was champ 


consisting primarily of the local health officer (a part-time official with 


1 Public health officials would seem to differ from local physicians and 
dentists as far as the role characteristics dealt with in this paper are concemed. 
The rationale for classifying them together is that the health officers seemed to be 
more closely identified with private practice than with their public health posi- 
tions; moreover the proponent groups in which they participated, especially in 
the case of Westhill, were dominated by private practitioners. 


pn 
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er who were not influential in other community affairs or organi- 
E aan we had not played a leadership role in other community 
oe pan cities the campaign of the local anti-fluoridationists 
hi ade ber ge Fa directed by regional leaders of the opposition 
a ser ion: ese outsiders contributed literature and advice, and 
a = of speaking on the opposition side at public meetings was 
both of y, a physician from Boston and a dentist from Worcester, 
ne sheaf hom are active in fluoridation controversies in other New 
ae p communities: In Orchard City, no active opposition to fluori- 
bate pete until outsiders came into the community about six 
Bees ra the referendum was held and engaged in recruiting 
Re od n year there had been fairly intensive controversy 
punt of a ation issue in the early fifties (without reaching the 
FEO ecision) and some of the anti-fluoridation partisans in the 
referendum were carry-overs from among those who had become 
opponents in the earlier cycle. 
ad poi cities, established community agencies (except for the 
a ee and influential individuals, including politicians, 
= ine largely disengaged from the controversy. Members of the 
wo opposing partisan groups had few common organizational or soci 
ties, a circumstance which, as James Coleman has suggested (Cole- 
man, 1957, pp. 9-14), is probably conducive to rapid and extreme 
polarization of sides and lack of moderation once the conflict is under- 


Way. 


Dimensions of the Issue 


A brief examination of some of the dimensions of the fluorida- 
ght on this situation.? First, 
fluoridation is a highly unique, as opposed to recurrent, issue from 
i ommunity. The community tends to lack 

constituted agencies and institutionalized procedures for handling 
unique issues. Leadership tends to be emergent rather than being 
awn from established organizations which have developed chan- 
d communication and access to resources. In terms 
of formal organizational goals, the fluoridation proposal in local com- 
munities would seem to fall within the direct purview of only the 
local health department. The dentists and physicians of the community 
are implicated ina somewhat different way, i.e., in terms of their own 
and their professional organizations’ more or less ideological commit- 
ment to public health progress an health education. (Conceivably, 
a case could be made for the fluoridation issue being within the scope 


2 We have utilized the general discussion of issue dimensions found in Barth 


and Johnson, 1959, pP- 29-32. 
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luntary organizations concerned with health, but speaking 
ae fis baer seem to be little involved, ) Opposition to the 
fluoridation Proposal 


except the public health departments and the medical-dental sectors 
will tend to Perceive the fluoridation Proposal as having low saliency 


» Power, etc.), On the 
ill generally perceive 
saliency for the com- 
safety content of the issue 
- Instead of attempting to 


fluoridation as having a high or potentially high 
munity public because of the health and 

(or possibly because of its value content) 
handle the issue through established ing 


ce flow s Ow to above, Consequently, the 
fluoridation Issue is frequently left for decision by referendum, even 
k * Leaders in the political sector 
e i Ot take a stand without a mandate from 
their Constituency, only Politica] Outsiders are like] 

nt of po 


ular o Sitio: i h 
The foregoing analysis of the op aa of a Přoval is AETS 


dimensions of the fluoridation issue 
tthe rest of the ae of the isan &roups and their relationship 
purely fortuitous, Hence, ity tik bap gna Orchard City were not 


escribed in this paper are 
arises,? Th aay etereo b Communities where the fluoridation issue 
Partisan groups ee madea m anities madied, the proponent 
$ P almost exclusively of health profes- 
sri a ATT elon ma ot Meal E heir 
ected by e regional ant; idati i 

nti- A 
& ti fluoridation leadership 

3 We would not necessari] 

; expect thi i 
politan reales where there are Wek T mee: 
erence and sophisti. i 
i e regional T valon DA p Uoridation and where members of 
gional or national anti-fluoridation leadershj may reside, A typology of 
muni rdan ist s 

fluoridation controversies, would be us ful. Th, Terai etting he shape A 

f ngi cally f in citi 
‘sue is discussed in the Context Of the communier fie oe oabr 
emphasis on the value content of the issue and less on th ae none aD mad in 
mass distribution leaflets, © scare tactics” u 
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Leaders from various institutional sectors of the community remained 
largely disengaged from the conflict. 


The Course of Events 


In both Westhill and Orchard City the proponents attempted to 
present their campaigns primarily in the form of health education 
programs. Since health education is part of the traditional role of 
physicians, dentists and public health officials, it appeared to them as 
an appropriate way to deal with a medical issue like fluoridation. In 
both communities, the proponents wanted their campaigns to be 
quiet” ones involving very limited last-minute mass propaganda ac- 
tivities, few attempts to involve various community agencies in the 
issue and, particularly, the avoidance of public debate with opposi- 
tion elements. At the beginning of their campaigns the proponents 
believed that there was no strong local opposition. But, feeling that 
the fluoridation issue was potentially salient to the community public, 
they hoped that by limiting their activities they would avoid stirring 
up opposition and being drawn into public debate. The proponents 


than a political one, made them reluctant to involv 
individuals over whom they, the professionals, would not have close 
control. Proponents felt that to engage in public debate would imply 
that fluoridation is a political issue on which expert professional 
Opinion is no more privileged than lay opinion or, in the case 0 
debate with anti-fluoridation physicians and dentists, that a scientific- 


ally respectable opposition exists. _ 
In the absence of plans for extensive propaganda activities, the 
proponents maintained their optimism about the outcome by making 
certain assumptions about the probable reactions of the electorate. It 
was assumed that many blank ballots would be cast on the fluorida- 
tion proposal, but that of those who would vote on it, middle ae 
and upper class elements, relatively easy to reach and influence vi h 
tRe health education program, would be over-represented. In West- 
hill the proponents also relied heavily on a political gimmick which 
consisted of plans for a last-minute extensive telephone campaign by 


a group of women who had been extremely helpful in electing the 
incumbent mayor two = previously. As we shall see, this stratagem 
TO unsuccessiul. 
J j ea of the fluoridation proposal in both ooiniaine 
found themselves caught in a dilemma. The referendum content. a 
decision-making, as We have stated, defined the issue for the pu ip 
as a controversial one and one in which all the voters had an equa 
right to an opinion. In this context the proponents gp 
campaign approach was often seen as arrogant and un emocratic 
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behavior. In accordance with the norms governing the referendum 
context, many laymen apparently felt no obligation to acknowledge 
the professional expertise of the proponents. In addition, as partisans 
in a referendum contest, the proponents were often assimilated to 
the image of ordinary lobby Sroups.* As lobby groups the proponents 
were suspected of acting in accordance with material self-interests 
or, occasionally, as espousing a set of values to which they were ask- 
ing the community to commit itself and not as disinterested profes- 
sional experts. These characterizations were not suitable from the 
standpoint of physicians, dentists and public health officials of the 


proponent side. When such intentions were attributed to them during 


the course of the campaign they reacted negatively and strengthened 
their resolve to present thei 


ir campaign as health education and to 
avoid public debate. 


In this way the approach of the 
the hands of the anti-fluoridationists. The activities that the health 


ct in th 


Seriously by man 


Fe e! i ities who 
were unfamiliar with the poli Lepe in the communities 


tics of fluoridation. 


Illustrations 


Let me illustrate some of these poi 
g points more concretely. In West- 
hill the Proponents had taken steps to line up the support of the leader 
of the mayor's telephone group, and this group was expected to carry 
on a mass telephone campaign just prior to election day. The pro- 


& a position in such issues as health in- 
surance, the AMA may hel to establish an iape of itself as a lobby group which 
carries over to the local p ysicians and dentists who are involved in fluoridation 
controversies. 
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ponents planned to refrain from the use of other mass pr 

techniques, although the local newspaper in favor of the ip e 
proposal gave them some editorial support. During the weeks pre- 
ceding the election, several organizations including the Parent-Teach- 
S Association and the League of Women Voters, tried to set up 
orums at which pros and cons of the issue could be debated. The 
proponents were in the embarrassing position of turning down these 
offers. Many who were sympathetic to the proponent cause but not 
actual members of the partisan group were bewildered by this ap- 
parent high-handedness and evasiveness. The proponents quarreled 
with some pro-fluoridation housewives, who, puzzled by the tactics 
of the health professionals, attempted on their own to debate the 
issue publicly with the opposition. The persistent refusal of the 
proponents to accept invitations to forums led to a quarrel with the 
League of Women Voters, and the newspaper of one neighboring town 
carried a story stating that a League of Women Voters’ forum on 
fluoridation had to be cancelled because no official (health officer) or 
private pro-fluoridationist would agree to speak. One education meet- 
ing for the public was held by the proponents at a local school and 
broadcast on the local radio station, and here they ruled that all 
questions from the audience had to be either submitted in writing or 
phoned in. The pastor of a local Unitarian Church organized a speak- 
ing program for the anti-fluoridationists (also broadcast) on the 
grounds that they were not being given a chance to present their 
case, 


Many 
sional proponents acting arrog 


were left with the impression that not only were the profes- 
antly but that they were also attempting 
to suppress the presentation of the anti-fluoridation side. The anti- 
fluoridation partisan group engaged in a mass leaflet campaign and 
accused the proponents of conspiratorial intentions and the rift be- 
tween the two sides widened. The mayor along with other local poli- 
ticians, was unwilling to identify himself publicly with the fluorida- 
tion issue, and he had a falling out with the leader of the telephone 
group. Because of this the proposed telephone campaign collapsed 
and the proponents were left without adequate means of reaching the 
electorate with their case. 
The campaign of professional fluoridation proponents in Orchard 
City consisted primarily of a series of health education programs held 
at meetings of Parent-Teachers Associations and other local organiza- 
tions, although they did use somewhat more mass propaganda tech- 
niques than their counterparts in Westhill. Their attempt to organize 
an education program for a meeting of the League of Women Voters 
led them inadvertently into a public debate with the opposition, but 
to participate in forums on the 


they turned down other invitations 
issue. The anti-fluoridationists took advantage of the proponents’ 
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engage in debate and accused the physicians and dentists 
e a in a conspiracy. One of the Table meetings sched- 
uled by the Orchard City anti-fuoridation partisan groups was can- 
celled when the City Hall janitor failed to appear to unlock the City 
Hall annex which had been reserved for the meeting. Accusations 
were made that the proponents, particularly the health officer whose 
office is located at the City Hall, had engineered this “lockout.” The 
anti-fluoridationists also angrily accused the proponents of undemo- 
cratic procedures when the latter prevented the distribution of anti- 
fluoridation leaflets at their various education meetings, The anti- 
fluoridationists continued this theme at the League of Women Voters’ 
forum where they publicly accused the proponents of rigging the 
forum by insisting upon time limitations on the debate and on ques- 


tions from the audience. The impact of the debate on the audience 
seemed to confirm the 


lay audience seemed to have no clear- 
relative validity of the technical arg 


a Orchard City 
mitted to the anti-fluoridation side: 
community and attem s 
The image of the 
helped to make 
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tion from the public, they find themselves in the position of the ir- 
responsible partisans who are violating the community norms of fair 
political play and widening the breach between sides. This in turn 
functions as justification for extreme action on the part of the antis 
and provides a setting for suspicion regarding the intentions and 
motivations of the professional proponents. 


Summary 


_ Let me summarize the main points in the discussion of profes- 
sional role conflict in fluoridation referenda. (1) The medical-dental 
proponents, in prosecuting their campaign, tend to present themselves 
in the manner of professional men engaged in health education of the 
community public. (2) The behavior and intentions appropriate to 
the roles of health professionals contrast sharply with the behavior and 
intentions expected of partisans in referenda contests. (3) The pro- 
ponents find that their intentions are impugned and that their claims 
to authoritativeness are often unacknowledged. (4) In reacting to 
this, the proponents’ inclination to enact their professional roles is 
reinforced, particularly their partiality for a quiet educational cam- 
paign which avoids public debate. (5) In consequence the proponents 
are vulnerable to charges of campaigning in a one-sided undemocratic 
manner and of suppressing the other side of the issue. (6) This pro- 
vides a setting in which the community gives credence to antis’ 
charges that the local doctors and dentists are involved in conspiracies 
against the public welfare. 

It was apparent to the observer that the health professionals in 
Westhill and Orchard City simultaneously occupied two positions in- 
volving incompatible expectations but the extent to which they them- 
selves were explicitly aware of this varied from individual to in- 
dividual.’ For example, the Orchard City health commissioner, in 
referring to a controversial post-election letter which he had written 
tq the local newspaper, stated that he had acted as a health officer 
and physician and not as a politician, as many people mistakenly 
assumed. At the opposite extreme, a dentist-partisan of fluoridation 
in Westhill, whom I interviewed after the fluoridation proposal had 
been overwhelmingly defeated, said the following: 

It is hard for us to understand how people can question what we say when 


t they really don’t mean to say, “I won't believe you 


it is our life work. Bul o $ 
on fluoridation.” Instead, they are really saying Tm not the one to handle 


d the definition of some writers who restrict 
which the actors themselves perceive that 
(Gross, Mason, McEachem, 1958, 


5 In this paper I have not followe 
the concept “role conflict” to cases in Wi 
they are subject to contradictory expectations. 
pp. 244-246.) 
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this fluoridation problem—it is the business of doctors and dentists.” The 


man in the street is aware that fluoridation is up to the doctors and dentists 
and the public health people. 


This study is part of the continuin 
of the fluoridation issue conducted by 
School of Public Health, Th i 


on Social and Psychological Phenomena Related to the Ac 
Water Fluoridation. 
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The Stages of a Community Controversy: 
The Case of Fluoridation 


Irwin T. Sanders 


Pressing problems of the day involve controversy. Such con- 
troversies are not resolved by a majestic sweep of the pen or by using 
the laws of logic; they are related to fields of action where many 
complex variables come into play. To deal with a field of action in 
other than literary ways one must devise paradigms of social action 
and find statistical means to deal with the variables shown to be 
present in either a theoretical or pragmatic approach. 

Fluoridation, though not necessarily the most important problem 
of our time, is a good case in point. The national government, through 
the United States Public Health Service, has given whole-hearted 
endorsement to the fluoridation of public water supplies, as have the 
American Medical Association and the American Dental Association. 
Thus, on the national level the decision has been made affirmatively. 
Although it is favorably received in some places, in many commu- 
nities throughout America fluoridation is being defeated when put up 
for public vote or when acted upon by city councils. This would 
indicate that the fluoridation issue must be viewed with reference 
to local or community spheres of action and not only in terms of the 
national sphere. Closer examination of many other, perhaps “more 
basic,” decisions of national scope might show that they, too, have 
strong local roots. Case studies of particular communities usually 
emphasize the uniqueness of each community and the particular 
way its residents deal with a decision such as fluoridation. However, 
cross-community comparisons require the development of a con- 
ceptual approach, simple enough to make use of the unique data and 


yet sophisticated enough to assist in the formulation of hypotheses 


for further testing. ; 
One approach which has proven useful in connection with 


fluoridation is that of viewing controversy in any community as 
passing through a series of stages, leading up to a community 
decision. When the issue comes to the community forefront again, 
as fluoridation frequently does, these same stages repeat in a second 
or third sequence. ‘Available models of social action which trace the 
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uperintendent of Water and Sewer 
Department, Suggested to Dr, Vance, head of school dental clinic, 


- These two Consulted officials of 
the Massachusetts Department of Health 


PTA meeting; small 
Oposal was Prepared as an article 


St sign of pposition after the proposal 

: by a dentist, Dy. Ames, to the Surfside 
azeite. The Finance Committee discussed it ata committee meeting 
but took no action. The Powerful Taxpayers’ Association, which 
regularly meets before town meeting, withheld support. Dr, Grayson, 
a young Physician, Presented the Taxpayers’ position against fluori- 
dation. Those putting the Proposal on the Warrant did little to 
Promote favorable action, 


Decision, Article was decisively defeate 


; rayson, who played a crucial role in defeating 
the measure, thinks that if the issue came up 


: again he would support 
it for he was actually urging a “go slow” policy, 


1 ma do not rest with the first decision; 
new proposals about fluoridation a or community action, 
thus starting a new sequence, 
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The Stages Defined 


What are the distinguishing characteristics of each stage? Al- 
though no absolutely water-tight or fool-proof scheme can be drawn 
up for such complex phenomena as community controversies, a useful 
approximation can be described in terms of at least two sociological 
criteria for each stage. 

_Initiation. By definition we limit the initiation stage to that 
activity where (1) the initiator is seeking primary group support, 
and (2) the idea is still in the discussion stage. Such a characteri- 
zation tends to delimit the initiation stage to a much narrower scope 
than is sometimes accorded it, but the limitation is both logical and 
verifiable. When the initiator is talking to those he knows on a face-to- 
face basis, and when these individuals mention the matter to their 
friends and colleagues, then the action is still being “initiated.” This 
does not exclude the discussion of the matter in an official body or 
organization if the initiator happens to be a member of that body 
(a part of the in-group) and wishes to sound out his associates 
informally. 

A second characteristic of the initiation stage is that it includes 
only discussion and “sounding out.” Should the primary group begin 
to work out the details of a proposal or formulate a campaign, the 
action then moves into the preproposal stage, even though secondary 
groups have not been contacted. 

In looking into the participation of principals in fluoridation 
controversies that took place in ten Massachusetts towns, we have 
found that in a given community three or four people may consider 
themselves the initiators of the fluoridation issue, for they discussed 
the idea with their own set of friends some time in the past. Later on, 
when some other person moved the issue to the preproposal stage, 
these early idea men assumed that it was their discussion that led 
to the new development. They may or may not have been given what 
they considered to be due credit, a fact which subsequently affected 
the enthusiasm of their support. 

It is also quite clear that many ideas, whether for fluoridation or 
other community measures, never go beyond the initiation stage. 
People talk about them informally, sometimes quite excitedly, but 
let the matter drop there. Later on, the issue may be raised again 
by the same people or by others who this time generate enough 
momentum to start the preproposal activity. 

Preproposal stage. As already indicated, the initiation stage ends 
and the preproposal stage begins when those involved go beyond 
their primary groups and start making secondary contact. They call 
upon personages important to their cause but unknown to them on 
an intimate basis—newspaper editors, town or city officials, organi- 
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zational leaders, and professional people with career involvement in 
the issue. This preproposal stage is also reached when the initiators 
continue their discussion, but this time not to test their idea so much 
as to formulate a plan of action. At this point, they have developed a 
sense of commitment; they have decided to go ahead, at least to the 
extent of taking up the matter with secondary contacts whose 
approval is needed for a successful outcome. Strategy begins with 
(1) the decision as to what Supporters are to call upon what person- 
ages and with (2) the agreement as to what they are to say and not 
say. Thus, a “pro” side has come into existence, with its self-conscious 
backers who may not yet be classed as partisans. It should be noted 
that the “pro” side may be the one seeking to throw out fluoridation, 
which is already in force. The “pro” here refers to the fact that 


support is being sought for a Proposal to do something of community- 
wide significance. 


At this stage o 
some of 


evelop a pr 


fag when the Proposal is at last formally before the commu- 
T iti 7 
a ee es may spring from many sources. At the meeting of 


» and pro and 


dime if gor a stage may continue over a fairly long period of 
tional pro a ae f er it advisable to carry out an “educa- 
this st: — ctore they bring up the issue for decision. During 

3 halko, he nents are making many secondary contacts, 
SO emt wnat tey opel fs Support, working out their strategy 
and tactics, and making the final decision on the proposal to be 
presented, Their Opponents may be doing much the same, for in 
ong sense the issne may already have been raised in the community 
at large; but the proponents have not yet made the final move for 
legitimation of their measure, 
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Adi _ 2 the formal move for legitimation. The 
orm to whatever re uire: bri 
$ co À quirements are necessary to brin 
G . decision by those with authority to dispose of ine 
ncaa of the ten towns in our sample an article on the town 
was considered the proposal, since the town meeting itself 


(with one excepti itimizi 
ith c xception) was the legitimizing body. More recent legis- 
lation in Massachusetts makes a referendum mandatory for dope 


fluoridation, thereby requirin 


the legitimizing act. 

The two prerequisites for this stage are (1) formal presentation 

and (2) necessity 0 action by the legitimizing body. In the formal 

presentation enough specific details are provided so that both the pro- 
asure is proposed: it 


ponents and opponents know exactly what me: 
may be creation of a $ e, adoption of fluoridation, Or 


holding a referendum, althoug in the legal terminology of the 
warrant the statement is P in neutral term: 


g the favorable vote 0 


roposal period, 


such as getting the approval 
o th, or & statement of estimated costs from the 
Unless the pro osal is P ted in the prope manner, 
et moved into the proposal 


city engineer. 

so as to call for action, the issue has not y 

stage. : 

The tactics of proposal presentation may have much to do 
i involve the 


the issue- Such tactics in 
imi o as not to run into 


sensing OF 8 eral com t 
proposal, and the interpretation, 
= eae jon. Up to this point—the presentation 
the prope Jegitimi i ody—the issue cannot be 
e much argument pack and forth on 4 

in a fluoridation issue are 
usually prought direct'y 
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to consider opposition arguments to the Point that these or the 
possible political behavior of those advancing them have a bearing 
upon the decision. The opposition may not defeat the measure, but 
what they have to say is taken seriously. 2 

ommunity involvement” would 
Or, as Opposed to professional or 
official behavior, occurred. Where clubs and individuals go out of 


» beyond the call of duty, there 
are indications of general community involvement. How much of the 


i what its members 
i , without the knowledge of others in the 

i ment in the sense used here. 
There must be people willing to stat 


1 © publicly their reasons for or 
against the proposal and these People must ‘have arguments or a 


necessarily “ 


controversial issues must be viewed in t 


8; which is why 
as stages. 


erms of sequences as well 


ever social consequences this might 
Aftermath. If a decision calls for 


3 execution, 
the aftermath. But in the case of one 


this would 
own Fi would be part of 


nstance, official delay 
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occur 
pee ies bl men were giad that they might be 
PEREA a they carried out the will of the tow. 
m T n or rejection by the legitimizing body ond 
e p — which is why execution cannot be considered 
nest Gf g a community controversy, although it is an inte al 
La a successful community action program. j 
=. omar decision, by its very nature, has a bearing 
ee q 1en eo of issues with any relationship to the one 
hep oe <a mig hing of a “community memory” does seem to operate 
AEEA 2 y 5 recall what was done about an issue, why it was 
ed he was, and why it won or lost. Mention is also frequently 
ere Btn of people who were issue leaders and how this 
remap Hee their community standing. Looked at sociologically, 
ta ath is characterized by the fact that (1) the losing side 
- nay not consider the issue settled and (2) the partisanship 
rrounding the issue may Or may not be transferred to other commu- 


nity activities or interpersonal behavior. 


Findings about the Fluoridation Controversy 


thered in several New England communities 


about other issues (school site, planning and zoning, property Te 
assessment, etc.) indicate that the stages discussed in this article 
apply to these issues as well. Since the focus of this research, how- 
ever, is on fluoridation, no attempt will be made here to illustrate the 
broader application of this approach. Instead, some of the findings 
about fluoridation will be set forth for each stage. 
Initiation. The prime movers—those starting the first sequence— 
d (dentists, public health 


are those who are professionally involve: 
ove toward fluoridation is 
the dentists to 


officers, water superintendents). If the m 
defeated on the first go-round, there is a tendency for 
leave the matter up tO the Board of Health or to specially formed 
citizens’ action groups, who may start action in the second of ird 
sequence of stages. 

ched in the first sequence may in itself be the 
initiating factor in a later sequence since it has provided for the 
ittee, the preparation of a referendum, Or 
unity action at & later date, at which time a new 
ill be presented to the community for decision. 
fluoridation On its scientific merits alone are 


proposal w 
Those that initiate s ; 
ontinued leadership when it becomes con- 


usually ill-prepared for c 3 
troversial, for they find themselves playing 70! 
and which the community had 

their status of dentist, physician, o 


Preliminary data ga 


prepared to perform 
associated with 
missioner. 
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Preproposal. Bona fide Study Committees, which usually function 
during the preproposal stage of a second or third sequence and 
really dig into the evidence, tend to present an endorsement of 
fluoridation even though the majority of the members may have been 


ing fluoridation. In such cases, most organizations 


former and therefore give only token or lukew 
fluoridation. 


measures to get through t meeting” or 
are happy to resolve thei oy ne e 
people decide” ins telor a political dilemma by “letting the 


“> 
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of decision. This is not usually the situation when the fluoridation 
issue first arises in a community. 

Communities vary considerably as to the frenzy shown and 
types of activities pursued in this stage. In some, the argument is 
severe but the issue quickly subsides; in others, it leaves lasting 
community” scars to such a point that selectmen and others involved 
even find it painful to talk about the experience three or four years 
later. In some communities, full use is made of the organizational 
technique, including the creation of action groups for and against 
fluoridation and the effort to involve civic bodies in the controversy. 
Other communities rely primarily upon public debate in hearings 
called by official or private groups. The newspapers invariably be- 
come involved through “letters to the editor” even if they do not 
choose to editorialize or to carry many news items about fluoridation. 
The political election techniques of “getting out the vote,” “lining up 
votes,” and “creating public interest” were definitely manifested by 
one side or the other in the majority of our ten communities. In those 
second or third stages where the issue was really considered “hot” 
the partisans for either side were apt to utilize all of these techniques. 

In general, the pro-fluoridationists make use of outside help in 
the initiation or preproposal stage, whereas the anti-fluoridationists 
rely upon outside help in the community-action stage. 

Decision. Referenda generally have tended to go against fluori- 
dation even in those communities where supporters were confident of 
a favorable vote. However, in those cases where water districts are 
not coterminous with the boundaries of the political-action unit (e.g., 
town) the subscribing voters seem to react more favorably to fluori- 
dation. If this is indeed a tendency rather than a chance outcome due 
to few cases, it may be due to the fact that the regular political 
apparatus cannot readily be used by a minority to force the issue in 
a given direction since some of its power figures live outside the 
water district. 

Although Massachusetts law now requires referenda for commu- 
nity decisions to fluoridate, several of the ten communities previously 
arrived at a decision through the town meeting. Our local informants 
indicated that in the public debate at the town meeting leading 
personalities in the community often played decisive roles in the 
issue by taking a forceful public stand; in other communities, the 
strategy of scheduling discussion late at night is said to have 
encouraged postponement and later rejection. One cannot help but 
be impressed by the fact that in few communities are the decisions 
about fluoridation final, however they are reached. 

Aftermath. The losers’ reactions to the outcome is a determining 
factor in the initiation of a new sequence. If they decide to raise the 
issue again, they often take steps to do so shortly after the issue has 
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supposedly been resolved. The anti-fluoridationists are more apt to 
react militantly toward an adverse decision; the pro-fluoridationists 
are more apt to be discouraged, disillusioned, and left without much 
fight. This is because many in the latter group for the first time may 
have been confronted with the seeming irrationality of much public 
behavior toward a supposedly “scientific question.” 

One tactic often employed is that of questioning the legality of a 
decision to fluoridate. Thus the anti-fluoridationists first move the 
issue from the scientific realm to the political realm and, if losing in 
the political fight, they have recourse to the legal realm. Much legal 
questioning comes in the “aftermath” stage. 

When the fluoridation controvers 


sequence of stages in a community an 
have not been very active, the o 


y has gone through only one 
d where the anti-fluoridationists 


kind 


into se 
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questions in a national rather than a local framework, this under- 
taking would be greatly aided if it could be supported by propo- 
sitions carefully tested at the community level. 


NOTE 


This study is part of the continuing research activity on community aspects 
of the fluoridation issue conducted by the Social Science Program of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. 


Community Characteristics and Fluorida- 
tion Outcome 


William A. Gamson and Peter H. Irons 


In the study of a disease, epidemiology often precedes and gives 
clues to etiology. Similarly, in the case of community decisions on 
fluoridation, it seems desirable to begin by establishing the existence 
of gross differences among communities with differing outcomes. There 
has been a tendency prematurely to interpret alleged differences which 
lack confirmation and on which the evidence is ambiguous. 

We intend to review and evaluate the available evidence on the 
association of various community characteristics and fluoridation out- 
to “explain” or interpret the correlations found. 


associations that exist be 
tion outcome, 
Individual differences should not be inferred from the association 
etween some community characteristic and fluoridation outcome. 
For example, a Positive association between the percentage of people 
over age 65 and the vote against fluoridation does not necessarily imply 
that people over 65 are voting against fluoridation. We refer herep of 
course, to the so-called “ecological fallacy.” Individual differences will 
nd discussed only when based on data from samples of individual 
voters, 


Sources of Data 


This paper draws on f 
the data and the methodol, 
as follows: 


(1) Arnold Simmel, a sociologist working with the New York 
State Department of Health, has tabulated certain data on all the 230 
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our sets of unpublished data. The nature of 
ogy involved in each of the four sources are 
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communities in New York State with a population of 2500 or more. 
a had recorded whether or not each community has ever considered 
Puoridation and whether, having considered the issue, it has adopted 

uoridation. The issue has been “considered” if the municipal govern- 
ment has officially discussed the matter, or if a motion regarding 
fluoridation has been presented to the municipal government, or if a 
referendum or official “public opinion poll” has been conducted. As of 
December, 1958, fluoridation had been considered in New York by 
56 communities, 31 of which had adopted it. Simmel recognizes the 
possibility of overlooking smaller communities that have considered 
fluoridation but have not adopted it; attendant publicity is less likely 
m small communities than in large ones. As Simmel points out, this is 
a serious limitation on the comparisons made, especially on variables 
related to population size. However, we will make these comparisons 
in the context of other data. Information on general community char- 
acteristics is based on 1950 Census Reports. Hereafter, we will refer to 
this source as the New York data. 

(2) James Coleman and Maurice Pinard of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have compiled data on 262 nationally distributed communities 
that have made some decision on fluoridation. Of these, 122 passed 
fluoridation and 140 defeated it. In addition to this information, they 
have the percentage voting for and against fluoridation in 135 of these 
communities. The vast majority of their data is based on community 
decisions made in 1955 or earlier so that recent trends may not be 
accurately reflected. Data on general community characteristics are 
based on 1950 Census Reports. Hereafter, we will refer to this source 
as the Hopkins data. , i 

(3) Arnold L. Green and Jean L. Briggs (1957) of the Social 
Science Program, Harvard School of Public Health, compiled data on 


all 53 Massachusetts communities W. 


fluoridation by the end f 195 
and 26 had decided against it, w. 
among referenda, town meetings, and executive action. In about two- 


thirds of the communities, the town meeting was the forum of decision. 
Green and Briggs studied differences between adopting and non- 
adopting communities by means of a Mann-Whitney test. Their inde- 
pendent variables were community characteristics taken from 1950 
Census Reports; when communities are ranked relative to these 
variables the test indicates which types of community are more 
likely to have a higher rank on the variable in question. No use was 
made of the size of the fluoridation vote in these communities. Here- 


1) refer to this source as the Massachusetts data. 
pa D = present authors compiled data on 64 communities in the 
six New England states which had recorded a public vote on fluorida- 
tion by June of 1961. While the majority of these votes involved 
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t ballots, the precise manner of decision is difficult to tell ee 
the f al record: Thus, in some communities, a secret ballot will be 
fu ae discussion at a town meeting or water district meeting; : 

here it will be held as a referendum item on the ballot with sta : 
a local elections; in still others, there will be an open show of —_ a 
a town meeting. This variation in the manner of decision is a pro = 
with the Hopkins data as well but a less serious one since the tow 
meeting form is peculiar to New England. 

Data on community characteristics were 
1950 and 1960 Census Reports. The method of anal 


: greement among these different 
Sources, while encouraging, should not be regarded as completely 
independent confirmations, 


Population Size 
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with those over 10,000 indicates that there is about 507 more variance 
among the smaller New England towns (p=n.s.). There is some 
indication of this funneling effect in the Hopkins data as well. Of 
those 44 towns in which the vote in favor of fluoridation was close 
(between 40% and 60%), 32% were over 95,000 in population. Of 
those 90 towns where the fluoridation vote tended to one extreme or 
the other, only 18% were over 25,000 (p=ns.). 

National statistics on fluoridation show that the larger the com- 
munity the greater is the likelihood that fluoridation is in effect. The 
New York data strongly suggest a greater tendency for larger com- 
munities to consider the issue. Thus, this association may reflect only 
this tendency rather than a greater likelihood of passing fluoridation 
once the issue arises. 


Age 


There appears to be a fairly consistent inverse relationship 
between age and fluoridation success. The Massachusetts data indicate 
that those towns with the highest percentage of children under 15 
years are more likely to pass fluoridation (p < .10). The New England 
data indicate a correlation of —.26 (p< -10) between median age 
in 1950 and percent in favor of fluoridation, and a correlation of —.33 
between percent over 65 years of age and fluoridation vote (p < 05). 
The Hopkins data also support the general correlation with a signifi- 
cant relationship between percent under 15 years of age and fluorida- 
tion success (p < .02). In towns with less than 27% of the population 
under 15 years old, fluoridation won in 35% (N = 130); in towns 
with more than 27% under age 15, fluoridation won in 55% (N = 64). 

The New York data, however, do not support the above pattern. 
Communities with a higher median age are more likely to pass fluori- 
dation once they consider it (p < -10). Furthermore, among com- 
munities under 10,000 which considered fluoridation, 12 of 18 that 
fluoridated were among the lowest in percent of children under 15 
years. Only 2 of 8 communities that did not fluoridate were in this 
group. This aberration may possibly be explained by the fact that 
smaller communities tend to have an older age distribution. Thus, 
small communities which rejected fluoridation but escaped detection 
because of lack of fanfare were probably higher in median age; and 
their inclusion would tend to nullify this aberrant result. It still seems 
safe to posit the existence of a modest association between the youth- 


fulness of a community's population and the likelihood of fluoridation’s 


success. — 
ile the various measures of age—percent under 15, median age, 


d t over 65—are all interrelated, there is some indication that 
the an of people over 65 may be particularly crucial for deter- 
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mining the fluoridation outcome. Not only did the New England data 
show a higher correlation for this variable but partial correlations in- 


us differences =n.s.), Again 
this suggests that the Presence of a large number of older people 


may be the most crucial aspect of a PoOpulation’s age distribution for 
the outcome of a fluoridation decision; 


Education 


ese contradic 
for by the existence of g non-lin 


relation of .30 ( p=n. 
vote. This result, although not si 
Briggs results for Massachusetts. 

correlation of —.12, a negative relationshi 
states is implied. In fact, the Correlation 


fluoridation vote for New England communities (primarily in Maine) 
other than Massachusetts isa fairly substantial —,49 (p < .05). 


nificant, supports the Green and 
Howey 
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The Hopkins data contain no relevant information on this variable 
but there is some suggestion of non-linearity in the New York data. 
Of the ten “considering” towns with a median education under 9.5 
years, 70% favored fluoridation; of 13 towns with 11.5 or more years 
of median education, 77% were favorable; but 55% of the 33 “con- 
sidering” towns with a median education between 9.5 and 11.5 years 
favored fluoridation (p = n.s.). r 

Finally, not only communities that are “in-between” with respect 
to median education but also individuals who have a moderate amount 
of education seem more negatively disposed toward fluoridation. In 
a study of voters in Cambridge, Mass., Gamson (1961) found that 
“those with less than eighth grade education are strongly for fluorida- 
tion as are those with some college or more advanced education but 
the in-between groups are less favorable.” In general, then, it seems 
worth abandoning the view of a simple correlation in favor of the 
more complicated but more tenable hypothesis of a non-linear re- 
lationship between education and fluoridation outcome. 


Income 


There is probably a slight tendency for wealthier communities to 
take more favorable action on fluoridation. The evidence is far from 
clear; if such a relationship exists it is apparently a very slight one. 
In the New England data, the percentage voting for fluoridation is 
correlated with both the percent with income under $2000 (r = —.27, 
p <.05) and with median family income (r = .26, p < .05). 

Beyond this point, things became more clouded. The percent 
over 65 years of age partially accounts for these relationships although 
there is still a correlation of —.20 between the percent under $2000 
and favorable fluoridation vote when the percent over 65 is partialled 
out, The Massachusetts data show no correlation between median 
income and favorable action on fluoridation although there is a hint 
that both the richest and the poorest communities tend to defeat 
fluoridation. To confuse matters further, the New York data also show 
no significant relationship between median income and action on 
fluoridation but contain the suggestion that the richest and poorest 
communities are more likely to pass fluoridation. There is no evidence 
in the Hopkins data on this variable. 

What all this adds up to is somewhat uncertain. Wealthier com- 
munities are probably slightly more likely to pass fluoridation but it 
is extremely doubtful that there is any direct causal connection here. 
Communities with a high percentage of people with income under 
$2000 a year are also likely to have a high percentage of people over 
65 years of age (the New England data showed a correlation of .33 
between these variables). The clearer pattern of evidence regarding 
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age and fluoridation action suggests that age is a more crucial variable 
than wealth. 


Population Growth 


Communities experiencing rapid growth appear to be slightly 
more likely to take favorable action on fluoridation than more stable 
communities. The Massachusetts data show that communities adopting 
fluoridation are growing more rapidly (p < .10). Similarly, the New 
England data show a correlation of 20 (p= 12) between population 


increase from 1950 to 1960 and percentage voting in favor of fluorida- 
tion. 


The Hopkins data show no 


fluoridation outcome, However, th 


a rate of 30% or higher between 
ation; over three-fifths 
mean hat time period voted 
le 0 on fluoridation (p< 05). The New 
York data show no Significant association eR growth rate and 


favor of fluoridation There 

i f . © may be greater resentment by older 
a an ep communities, but people are being "ently 
oain ere by newcomers im many places, Ten year growth rates 
of better than 100% are not uncommon in many t C ities 
of stable population are ie ee 


not insulated fr : : 
occurring about them and these pe tio various social changes 
may be more important sources of 


“malaise” than any generated by “o dtime the 
i y l T- Bi s n 
ee ities, newcomer rivalry in th 


Other Variables 
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did show a correlation of —.44 between percent voting Democratic 
in 1952 and percent in favor of fluoridation (p < .10) but this com- 
parison covered only 20 Massachusetts communities. The included 
communities with the highest Democratic percentage tended to be 
those with a considerable number of low income and older people— 
characteristics which tend to be associated with a low vote for 
fluoridation. 

The Hopkins data examined regional differences and the effect of 
the size of the voting turnout on fluoridation outcome. Except for a 
few regional differences and the rather unsurprising association 
between a high turnout and a close vote, nothing of significance 
emerged. No relationship was found between percent of labor force 
in manufacture or percent unemployed in 1950 and fluoridation out- 
come in either the Hopkins data or the New England data. 

Simmel classified the New York communities by whether they 
did or did not have a manager form of government. An unusually 
clear cut difference emerged: 85% of the communities with a manager 
had considered fluoridation in contrast to 527% of the others. Of those 
that had considered fluoridation, 68% of the manager-governed com- 
munities had decided in favor of fluoridation, only 26% of the others 


had. 


Conclusion 


In general, the relationship between the different variables 
examined and outcome on fluoridation has been quite weak. At best, 
something in the vicinity of 107% of the variance in fluoridation vote 
in New England is accounted for by any single variable. One might ask 
how much variance a combination of two or more such independent 
variables could “explain.” Only the New England data are in a form 
which allows a relatively easy answer to this question. The highest 
multiple correlation using two variables combines percent of popula- 
tion over 65 years old and percent with income under $2000. The 
éorrelation of .38 with vote on fluoridation still accounts for less than 
15% of the variance. . . 

It is possible that none of these studies has chosen the right 
variables to relate to fluoridation. Perhaps there is some untested 
population characteristic with a higher predictive value for fluorida- 
tion outcome. We doubt it. Radical shifts in vote on different occasions 
in the same community are fairly common. Yet community character- 
istics scarcely change in such a short time period. A more likely hy- 
pothesis is that specific events occurring within a community are 
more crucial determinants of fluoridation outcome than any relatively 
fixed attribute such as median age or education. This does not mean 


that the outcome of such controversies is essentially idiosyncratic 
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defies prediction. In all likeliho 
ae categorization and anal 


i d 

very much indebted to ; to James S. Coleman anc 

Pens Biad ana to Amold L. Green and Jean L, Briggs for making their 
data available for use in this article, 
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Some Unanswered Questions and Action 
Implications of Social Research in 
Fluoridation 


S. Stephen Kegeles 


In 1920, a young psychiatrist, having just completed his resi- 
dency, accepted a position as Chief of Service at a state mental hos- 
pital in the Rocky Mountain area. Much to his surprise, he found no 
patients with schizophrenia in that hospital. Over a period of time, 
he found no schizophrenic patients in the state where he worked or 
in three neighboring states. He was able, with some help from the 
Public Health Service, to map geographical areas in the country 
where schizophrenia either did not exist at all or occurred in very 
few cases. The question was, why are there schizophrenic patients 
in some parts of the country, and no schizophrenic patients in other 
parts of the country? 

After fifteen years of investigation, the psychiatrist was able to 
find, in the water of communities where there was no schizophrenia, 
a trace element which did not exist in water supplies of communities 
where schizophrenia was present. This trace element was named 
“nomo-schizotherapia.” Using very refined methods of analysis, chem- 
ists produce “pomo-schizotherapia” in two forms: a tablet, and a 
solution which could be added to water. Controlled research showed 
that “no schiz,” as it became known, could reduce the occurrence of 
hrenia among children by 50% to 60% with the preventive 
ult life. No harmful side effects occurred 
where the proper proportions were present although mild acne resulted 
in some areas where “no schiz” was present in large quantities. 

A psychologist with a state Mental Health Association realized 
that a daily routine of tablet consumption of “no schiz” could not be 
hoped for. He recommended to the Public Health Service that the 
cure and prevention of schizophrenia would be most efficiently 
accomplished by adjusting community water supplies to an optimal 
no-schiz level. The Public Health Service took the official position 
that “communities desiring to no-schiz their water should be strongly 
encouraged to do so.” Shortly thereafter, national organizations 
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i i i independently assessed 
representing w sgeal Gal tor ee niente, and er 
e Ei eee no-schiz in water was a harmless, effective, an 
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sicians, two psycholo ne 
iea Oa w rae publicly. stated that A ag pol es 
not proved, that it was poison, and that people would lose 
of choice and develop unsightly blemish 
in public water supplies. 


No-Schiz News. The data on no-schiz be 


mmunity referendum. Se 
e People without potentia 
nk the water. 


feat for no-schiz, Here were 
l space who would never have 
een able to get no-schiz. Yet 


establish a workable program 
for making no-schiz available to the public, 


Obviously, this example of no-schiz has not occurred. However, 
if the social scientist can imagi 


n imagine his feeling of frustration if this 
gory were reality, he would have some idea of the frustration 
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feelings about the larger society and one’s relative position in it may 
influence attitudes on this issue. Kirscht and Knutson point to basic 
attitudes toward science—particularly the indirect threat—as an 
important variable. 

The health practitioner is unable to apply directly data which 
deal with such basic feelings. If a person feels alienated from his 
community because his job is relatively meaningless, one can hardly 
change the nature of industrialization in America. Yet, there remain 
two unanswered questions. If it is true, as research findings so far 
tend to indicate, that persons who state they are against fluoridation 
as compared to those in favor of fluoridation have greater feelings 
of deprivation, alienation, and political helplessness, do all these 
persons actually vote against fluoridation? And, if they do vote, why 
should fluoridation activate these feelings? One may find some 
implications for action in the answer to this question. Perhaps the 
specific actions of the leading proponents and opponents in a 
fluoridation campaign have the effect of mobilizing these feelings and 
bringing them to the fore. Thus, this line of research into the general 
determinants of a potential voter's behavior may offer more practical 
implications in the end than might appear at first. 

Raulet’s paper on the role conflict of the health professional in a 
fluoridation referendum may prove to be of particular interest to the 

ublic health dentist. Raulet has touched on one reason why the 
public health dentist stands in need of help. Like our hypothetical 
psychiatrist, the dentist asks, in effect, “Why won't people accept my 
rofessional word in this dental health matter?” However, as Galagan 
(1960) has noted, “One could read into Raulet’s paper two kinds of 
approaches to community action. The health professional might stay 
out of the discussion entirely, giving it only his blessing and endorse- 
ment. On the other hand, one can also read into Raulet’s paper a 
new justification for the health professional participating in the 
political aspects of the fluoridation fight directly and wholeheartedly.” 
_ Perhaps the way around this dilemma is to recognize that the 
practitioner can follow no simple rule which ignores the many dif- 
ferences between communities. Instead one must ask under what 
conditions the “detached expert” role, on the one hand, or the “pro- 
fessional politician” role on the other will be successful? Raulet was 
able to study only two communities intensively and, thus, can offer 
only a starting point. Yet even at this preliminary stage of research, 
the practitioner might take heed that an attempt to play both roles 
simultaneously is likely to make his actions vulnerable to opposition 
attack and public misunderstanding. 

The formulation of stages through which community controver- 
sies must pass, presented in the paper by Sanders, has intriguing 
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which consequences of actions depend not only on what is done but 
on when it is done, as well. 
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Simulmatics, Incorporated, under Public Health Service sponsorship, 
to construct a model for the simulation of a fluoridation referendum 
by means of electronic computers. The hypotheses which are part 
of the model include findings from political theory, attitude change 
research, communications research, and community analysis. 

Spread of fluoridation action. Elihu Katz, in connection with 
National Analysts, is studying various aspects of how communities 
affect each other's actions. Attempts are being made to study over 
1100 communities to determine differences between votes on fluorida- 
tion and votes on other issues, the types of pro- and anti-fluoridation 
leaders and the kinds of literature which have been used in these 
communities. This work is also part of the research program of the 
Public Health Service. 

Community decision-making. William A. Gamson and Benjamin 
D. Paul are currently pursuing a comparative study of 20 to 25 
previously unstudied New England communities. In each community, 
two issues are examined in addition to fluoridation. Information is 
being collected on the operation of power and on various aspects of 
the social structure in an effort to understand community decision- 
making more generally. 


Conclusion 

The articles reported are a beginning of research on why fluori- 
dation referenda have succeeded and why they have failed. They 
document certain occurrences, and suggest hypotheses for further 
study. Unfortunately for the practitioner, these reports do not yet 
present any clear answer on how to win a referendum. While future 
research will undoubtedly continue to emphasize understanding 
rather than action, there seems reason to be optimistic that help for 
the practitioner will be one of the eventual by-products. 
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